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OVERSIGHT ON CETA REAUTHORIZATION 



MONDAY. NOVEMBER 2, l'981 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Employment Opportunities, 

Committee on Education and Labor, 

Brattleboro, Vt. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 9:15 a.m., in the 
Holiday Inn, Route 5, North Putney Road, Brattleboro, Vt., Hon. 
Auguistub F. Hawkins (chairman of the Subcommittee on Emplo>- 
ment Opportunities) presiding. 

Members present. Representatives Hawkins, Weis^-., Jeffords, and 
DeNardis. 

Staff present. Susan Grayson, staff director. Subcommittee on 
Employment Opportunities, Carole Schanzer, deputy staff director, 
Clark Rechtin, associate counsel. Committee on Education and 
Labor, and Beth Buehlmann, minority legislative associate. 

Mr. Hawkins. The Subcommittee on Employment Opportunities 
of the House Committee on Education and Labor is called to order. 

As the chairman of the subcommittee my role is a very simple 
one today, and a very pleasant one. This is a continuation of the 
hearings on employment and training program ideas. I want to 
emphasize the word ideas since the subcommittee is starting at 
zero in dutermming the direction that the manpower programs and 
policy of the Federal Government should take, and for that pur- 
pose, this is the first of a series of regional hearings. 

My simple role is to turn the gavel over to Congressman Jim 
Jeffords of Vermont today, and in doing so let me express the 
appreciation of the Chair and of the full committee for the contri- 
bution that Mr. Jeffords has made in this particular field. I think 
that it is safe to sa> that without his untiring efforts and dedica- 
tion, we would never have had a >oath employment bill which, in a 
sense, constitutes a base upon which we caii build. The Chair is 
particularly pleased that we have been invited to Vermont toda> to 
commence these regional hearings. 

With that, let me kindly turn the gavel over to you, Mr. Jeffords, 
and express to >ou the afjpreciatiun for the courtesies that you and 
your staff have shown to us during our brief stay in tl^e State of 
Vermont. 

Mr. Jeffords [prej^xdingj. Thank you \er> much, Mr. Chairman I 
want to certainly welcome you to the State, along with Congress 
man Weiss from New York City, who has also been a Very active 
member of this subcommittee. Congressman DeNardis should be 
here shortly. lie is driving from New Haven, Conn., and I have a 
feeling that with the New England fog along the river that the 
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chances are he will be somewhat late. I expect he probably will not 
be here until around 10 o'clock. u j * 

I want to first of all say that I do not think we have ever had, at 
least when Mr. DeNardis arrives, as large a contingent of Members 
of Congress at a field hearing as we are going to have here today. 

Congressman Hawkins has been the leader in Congress for a 
number of years on employment and training P'-og'-?,'??;/"^ many 
of the successful ones which were embodied in the Lbi A program 
are those of Mr. Hawkins, during the period of time which he has 
been chairman of the subcommittee. I want to publicly express my 
appreciation not only for the work that he has done in this area 
but for the tremendous cooperation I have had as his ranking 
Republican in being able to work together and come up with con- 
structive ideas. , . u n n. 

The Congress faces an extremely important challenge over the 
^ next year-that oi reauthorizing CETA. We must learn from our 
past errors, expand our successes, and go beyond what has already 
been accomplished as we define the goal of a Federal training 
program. Over the years many varying goals and priorities for the 
CETA program have been established as different needs surfaced 
In this process though, the general direction and purpose of CETA 
has been blurred. ' , ,. . i? j i 

There are many issues that have to be discussed as federal 
training legislation is examined. What are the roles of the various 
levels of government-Federal, State, and local, with respect to the 
provision of employment training and specific skills training.' 
Should there be a block grant to the States for training purposes 
or does this create an additional level of administration which will 
draw upon limited funding resources? What is the role of the 
private sector? Should the legislation provide for a separate youth 
training title? How can coordination of services, resources, and 
administration be achieved among programs such as the employ- 
ment services, vocational education, WIN, and other adult and 
youth training programs? What is the function of training pro- 
grams in the overall economic development of an area, and is this 
a Federal concern? , , . . 

These represent only a few of the questions that members of this 
committee must resolve. I believe that if the Congress does not 
accept the challenge of defining the Federal Government s role and 
of establishing an overall goal for Federal training programs the 
opportunity to develop a comprehensive approach will be lost tor at 
least the remainder of this decade. 

I expect that the testimony we will hear today will focus on 
many of the issues that 'we are trying to address. I look forward to 
what each of you has to say and to a productive exchange of ideas. 

I want to thank all of the witnesses for joining us here today. We 
havp a large number of witnesses, nearly 30 witnesses. After the 
opening statement, we will hear testimony from seven panels. We 
will listen to each of the individuals on the panel and then open 
the discussion to questions. The hope is that we will be able to 
move along as expeditiously as possible. Some of the members have 
other commitments and will have to leave at some time this after- 
noon, so I want to have as many of the witnesses complete their 
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testimony by mid-afternoon if possible. I am certainly willing, 
though, to stay here into the evening if necessary. 
With that, Ted, did you have anything you would like to say^ 
Mr. Weiss. Thank you very much, Jim. Simply to add my word of 
appreciation to you for asking that these hearings be convened, 
and to underscore tlieir importance. Very often we get the impres 
sion that a lot of people think that the only areas that have 
employment and training problems are the large urban areas, and 
that only the minority sector of our population has that problem, 
By holding these hearings, I think we are demonstrating that in 
fact it is a broad national problem affecting all sectors of our 
society. Thank you. 
Mr. Jeffords. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Jeffords. Our first witness is Mr. Nat Semple, vice president 
and director of governmental affairs, Committee for Economic De 
velopment, Washington, nXL-Nat has also been with the subcom 
mittee and ha.s made his own tremendous contribution to this 
particular area. 

Nat, go ahead. 

STATEMENT OV NATHANIEL .M. SEMPLE, VICE PRESIDENT AND 
DIRECTOR OF (iOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS, COMMITTEE FOR 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT, WASHINGTON. D.C. 
Mr. Semple. Thank you. Good morning, Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the committee. My name is Nat Semple. And for the cour^ 
reporter's information, tiat is spelled with an "e'* and not an ''i.' 
People usually spell it with an *'i," and I hope that that does not 
change today. 

I am delighted to be here in Vermont. When I woke up this 
morning I adnnit I could not see much of it. I could not tell whether 
that was Vermont or me. I am assured, however, that it was 
Vermont, and I will see some of it before I leave this afternoon 

I have been told I have 10 minutes, and I could spend all 10 
minutes saying how wonderful an experience I had working with 
the members of this commiitee during my stay on the Hill. I could 
say that despite the many times I tried to think of sneaky ways to 
undermine the chairman's proposals, that he was still courteous 
and kmd to me, the man> times that Congressman Jeffords had to 
suffer my strange wit while searching out the problems of youth 
unemployment across the country, and the fact that Congressman 
Weiss even allowed me to come to New York despite what that 
might do to the cit>'s financial problem. I could go on for the whole 
testimony praising the work of the committee, and I suspect, how- 
ever, I will not have time to do that, although it certainly would be 
easy. 

Let me say quickly that I am speaking for myself. 

Now CED Ks a business policy forum that involves 200 trustees, 
and Frank Lindsay has already testified on CED's views, which I 
have attached, and would ask that it be included in the record. 

(The prepared statement of Franklin Lindsay follows:) 
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TolHV I'uMMirTKK (uMMMIH- l-uK Im Dh \ hLUl'MI- N F AND ClfAIHM\N. 

ExhClTIVK C'oMMmi-.K. I ftK CoUl' BkJ-OKI^ IHK SuuoMMIlThK l>N EmMOYMKNT 
ANI> PRomrTIVITV, CtiMMirrKI- UN lUiOll AM) 111 MAN Hh>X)l'K( t-X U S- 

' Sknatk. Ji nk Vk n»M 

Mr C'hairman. m> luinu i.s Kr<inklin A l4nJ«>«i\. I «im ('h«uinuin uf the K\cuti\e 
I 'uniniittw oi lti»k (\»r|nir.ttiuij. arivi lia\t .iLsu MT\i'd a> (liaitnuin o( ihv Curpor.i 
tion Utr Public I*ri\«»U' \i'iiturf> Totiav I rvprOoi-nt thi CunimittiH' fur Ecuiiunnc 
l)f\flupnK«nt, whuM* FU-M-arch <»id PoIkv CumnnttiH' I di.tn CEI) i.s a pri\«it«'. 
nonprofit, u'MMrih ami ^iiui.ttR»n or^.nu/atain which i'i»ji)>.> thi acti\t p.irticipatiun 
and Mip|K)rt of JOO tru^ttH-.s, most of who <uv tup corporate or uiUM'rbit> officvib \VV 
work to df\ibe solutions to wlutt wt' bfUevi* .irc the fiiobt mtiou? probk-nis f<icin^ thu 
n<ition and the economy 

(Her the pai>t several \ear, C KD \uis becume iacreai>»nKl> concerned ^u\er the 
»(raduai luiufd.ition of the capital .stock ol the countr>, the leveling; off m producU\ 
it>. uMitinued hi^^h leveLs of unemplo.vment. sustained ihn.ition. and the increasing 
inabilit> ol a M^nitic-ant numbai t4 Anieiican bu&lIK-^ye^ to compete interiiation.ill.v 
It IS within this context that CKI) h.ts recent i.v approached several policy are«is 
{'Kb has recommended m-w \\a\.s to ^tlnlulate lechnolo^;ic.il progress, incourage 
capital lormation, leform ^oveinnunt regulation, .ind most recently provide for a 
sound retirement ^v^tem We «ire now undertaktn^ similai studies on iner^i> piiciiij; 
polu\, productivit>, industrial strate^'>, and urban revitalizntion 

A common theme tluit iuii» throughout our nuestig.itions is the need to renew 
continually our national n^sources- not onl> our c.ipit«il plant and eiiuipinent our 
knowledge b«iM' llirouj;h research .md developniLTit, our eiier^;) resources, «ind most 
iintx>rtuntl\, our huni.in resources We belie\e this must take a balanced apptuach, 
for without the m^ess.irv liunum resources, an.v t^al^ we mi^ht accomplish lu the 
area ol developing; new teiliiiolo).'.>, or huildin^i new industii.il capaCit>, would be 
negated In other words. <t .^killed, wiliiiiK and ready labor force is a prerequisite to 
the succe?s uf our other policy recommendations, and this concern is a major focus 
in our cuirent wurk on producti\it> and in developing an industrial strategy 

C ED has taken a long and ac^iu inteiest in .ill aspects of em plo> men t, training, 
and labor market puluv The \er\ first paper CED commissioned in 11) Id entitled. 
Jobs «ind Markets, was an effort to assist in the transition from a war to a 
peacetime econom\ In 11*70, CKD M-leased a statement entitled. Training and Jobs 
for the Urban Ptxfr. and in 1I>7K we called for a nuijor change in the direction of 
Federal eniplo>ment and ti.iining policy in our statement. Jobs foi the Hard to 
Rnipluy, New Direetions tot a Public Private Partnership, which helped Ia\ the 
groundwork for the emerging system of private industry councils 

I «ini pleased, therefore, to have the opix>rt unity to testify before this Committee 
toda> in the issue of lutiiie emplovment and training poiic> in this country While 
we liave not formallv commented on the subject since 107H, when we released Jobs 
lor the IIard-t^^Enlplo\. I believe man\ of m\ thoughts h«ive either been expressed 
in this or other policy statements, oi are shared b\ my colleagues I inight add that 
I am particularly pie.l^ed tt^be sitting here with my good fiiend from THW who is 
representmg the Business Uoundtahle. 

Mi ( h.iirni.in. in general, I belu've there will continue to be an important 
Federal role in employment .uid training jxilicy. There wil! always remain in society 
individual>. such .is drop-out unemployed youth, who have not been reached by 
either industry or uur traditioiuil system of educ«itiori, and who represent a tremen 
dous loss m prodactive human capital The mission for Federal policy I believe i> 
not only to si-rve sui h individu.ils but to direct their education and tr.iining 
toward growth wupjitions- not declining ones 

We are all lamiiuir with the historical trends in the lonventioiial breakdown of 
cKcupations among .igru ultui e. inanulactunng and scrv^e employment However, if 
we separate service employment into the convention.! I M-rvi-.e component's and those 
in the inlorm.ition occup.uion>, .i Aignificant p.ittern develcos Conventional service 
job> h.ive declined continuously since lUOO to today where *iey represent less th.m 
io peneiit of total emphnmeiit On the other hand, inforniation rekited employ 
rneMit *such as u»mputet progr.irnmers, teachers and accountants' has steadily in 
cre.i>ed from le.«s thiin Vt percent in UMO to an astounding ir> percent of total 
eniplovment TiKl.iy it l^ at le.i>t e(iu«il to all manufacturing employment .ind is still 
i; rowing while the rnanulac taring sluire h.i> peaked and is declining Information 
employment m.iy he mole than .',() percent of all US employment in but a few 
years The point of citing the>e st«itistics is to call attention to the need to develop 
Peder.ii ixihcy lh.it is flexible enough to ad«ipt to the dyiuimics of the I.ibor market 
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In vour cuireiu ii» lil>i ratit>i»j> ir^^tiJin^ tiit tuture dt*Mjin ut employ men t and 
training P^I»*'>» I beln'^t' it vrttUiil U> Mmpht> <'ncl rt'duce the uveilap in t*xi>ting 
ia^>tUutiuns 4ii» inuch a» possiblt'. that vuu include* thust which havf Uvn ^uccv^sslul 
and ^hmtnate tho&«;; lh<it du nut me«ii>uiv up. and th<il >uu .^pt^U uut i^It'ar Iiik's> uf 
authority and purpobC for each part of your policy 

But in yoiii cunMdt ration uf the roW fur private irivuhenn-iit 1 h«ive suiiie definite 
cuiicernj> Aniericiin buMnt.->i> reprt.->enii> «i tren»eiiduus uppuitunit>. nut univ beidUi>e 
it i,> the ftuurce uf nrio»t uf the n«itiun s current ;tt^^<MAttu re t-nipluvnitnt, but bec«iuse 
it reprei-entb the greatest training resuurce we have «iv tillable. Thf fact ib, wliile 
CETr.-X ni«i> have >pent more th«in .^40 billiun un einplu>nient and tr«iinirig, indu»tr> 
£>pt:ndb «4t leabt thib niuch e«ich tiud t.'vei> >e«ir Aineiican Telephune and Telegr«iph 
bpendb $700 milhun un in huube training <ilune But if Feder«il puhc.v is tu t«ike 
advantage uf this vast rt source there needs tu be «i bettei underst«iiiding uf the 
nature uf this training and how best tu encuurage business tu upen thir* resuurce tu 
the less employable. 

Traditionall.v theie have bet ii generall> twu wa>s uf going iibuut invuUiiig busi- 
ness The first htis been tu mvulve business thru ugh specific cunti«ict^> and subsidies, 
bUch as on the-jub training The uthei ib indirect, thiuugh tax incentives, such as the 
T?rgetted Jobs Tax Credit 

Buth of these twu appruacheb h«ive been p«»rt of a heritage o( bubiness invo've- 
mtnt in developing prugranib (ur the hard to-empluv The Natiunal Alliance uf 
Busmebs has been une uf the mure effective acturS involved, as hiive buine uf the 
new PICb Yet such mvulvenient has, fur the niubt part been «»d hue, and while sunie 
uf these are successful efforts, uver«ill qualit.v h«is be»*n uneven I beheve tjie prime 
ie«i>un fur this unevenness h«is been the Uick uf a set uf guiding principles un what 
it takes to invulvt business *ictivel> The (^ungu;>s now has «i unn^ue uppurtuiutv lu 
infuse such guidelines intu the future eniplu>nient «»nd training pulic> which vuu 
ma> Wish tu develup We ali recugnue th«it CETA is m truuhle «ind under fire And I 
thmk we all recogni/.e that some changes need to be made. 

In other words, in this area «it CED we find th*it Amencan business- buth l«nge 
and small — is ver> willing tu du its part tu bring jubs and framing tu the hard tu- 
ernplu> Several >ears agu we publi^-hed a vuluine uf case studies uut lining what 
uver HO cumpanies and private stvtur urgan.^itiuns are dumg m tins «ire«i These 
cases are representative uf the eiiurmuus putential fur priv«ile invulveriient m tNun- 
tm; and jobs 

Here are what I believe tu be ke> prniciples that must be fulfilled if we «iie cu 
ensure business involvement 

There must be absulutel.v clear understanding by all parties cuiicerned -gv^vein- 
ment. bu.->iness, labur and cumniunit.v giuups th«it iiri> effective effurt tu add re.-»s 
the^)rublexn uf private structural unempluvnient will in f«ict be led b.v the lucal 
business cumin unit.v I stronglv urge th.it business bt given leal re^puiisibiht.v lur 
carr>ing uut meaningful t*isks that tht> will nut be cuiistrained bv excessivelv 
detailed guvernment revit ws and appruv«ils Unless bll^lness people «ire given a real 
job to do. the> will simpl> nut be intert^sted in devuting time «ind effurt 

CSD has pruposed specific vva>s in which these prescnptiuns c«in be iraiislated 
into action. 

Local interniediatt urgani/iitijns with business le«idership, can make «i unu^ue 
cuntribuUun tu getting at vtirious ;,pecinc prubieuis assucuited with hiiing the h«ird- 
tu-eniplu> This includes jub placf iiients, red t«ipe cunnected with Fedeuillv suppiirt- 
ed on Mie job training, preeniplovnieiit luiiinng and Job readiness activities, counsel 
ling and other back-up services for the hard-to^employ 

There must be sufficient flexibilitv in the government prog i am to allow «i wide 
variet> of orgiini/^ition.il ariangements from cit> to cit>, adapted to the special 
needs of each loc*ilit> One conclusion that cleiirl^ cintrged Irom our stud> on the 
Jobs for the Hard to-Eniplo> «ind our current work on pi'blic-privaie paiuierships in 
revitali/.ing our n«it ion's cities is that there ,s no single solution which is appropri- 
ate for every city or area in the country 

Business can onI> be eff ec*ive if it is freed from highl> detailed, before-the-f«ict. 
approvals by the Department of Labor 

A major «ind su.->tained personal involvemem ihe tup business leadership— both 
national I.v and lcH,»ilIv is critual tu successful business involvement CED studies 
c^Iearl> .>how that the successful c«ises of public private cu>jjeration tend to be m 
those cities where tl v top business executives are btrongI> connnitted to these 
programs. 

There should be a nuijor emphasis un invulving aniali business firms, as well as 
large uries It is m small businesses — nian> of which iire in the growing parts uf the 
service sector— where training and jub uppurtunities lur the hard-tu'eniplu> are 
often particularly promising 



Any policy must allow for the fundamental fact that the bottom line for business 
IS net return, especially over the long run. Jobs programs should be designed as 
much as possible, to benefit business as well as the hard-to-employ - 

.Therp isa need for continuing effort to spread the story of successfuf oases of 
pnvate'sector involvement m programs to further training and 
employ. Business executives need to know tl.at many programs inHhi^ area iilready 

''YveryTSwe^and continuous process of education will be nejrssary to-ma^^^ 
these concepts fully understood and accepted. This requires support from Congress, 
the Administration, the Department of Labor and other ollicia s. . . i 

I beheve that there are some very necessary institutional requirements and I 
would urge the Committee to judge the current^C operation by these standards as 
well It IS now time to develop a realistic cha)«?rjrfor private intermediary groups 
That clearlv spelirout the degree of delegated resporxsibilily to be given to these 
groups to develop programs and to make major operating decisions The .nanft'r m 
which they will account for public funds they expend should also.be spelled out 
This charter should not be limited to broad principles. It must include specific 
operating relationships without resulting in more red tape Fo.r.ejfample, preseht 
iTbor Department regulations and procedures should be simplified and approvals 
speeded up. Relations between Washington, its regional offices, and( the prime 
sponsors should similarly be examined for clarity and effectiveneM 

Such intermediary organizations mu^t be made operational rathei^than merely 
ad™' This means that busi ^ss should be allowed to organize nonprofit ot^^ 
ms that can make direct contracts for OJT, etc. while some of this has o&ymd 
under the Private Sector Initiative Program, it should be further encouraged 

Such an institution cannot be' mandated but must grow out of local private 
mitiatives Government in tarn must provide incentives for such 'mtiatiyes 

Business must work through private intermediary organizations that have inde- 
oendent staff and clear control over the funds paid to such staff, or at least to the 
staff d"r<^tor deally, in my view, this would mean that the budget for Btaff'salanes 
Should be fully financed either by the business firms themselves or from other 

''^^th^^l^rPSIP, I uS"^^^ to judge whether their local arrange- 

ment. S i believe have tremendous, potential, arOperating along the lines I 
hav" ouUined above-and to do whatever is necessary to' enable PICs to be orga- 
mzTd by S leadership and to work as independent entities, both operatively and 
Dtoefamatically— with primary business involvement. » 
•^^harver direction the Committee chooses to taker! urge you "ot to expect too 
much in the shorMerm from business on improving ^{"P ?y'"„7' 
employ. There is a great risk of seeing business as the salyat on of the current move- 
to reduce spending on social programs and as a means to take up all the slack 
without fully appreciating how difficult and complicated a task it is While I believe 
C busS can and will take on a much greater ro e, unrealistic expectations 
would undermine the success of future public-private partnership ......taininir 

In^conclusion, the best prescription to reducing unemi)loyment and s"i''« 
econSmic growth is (1) continuing growth in capi^tal for investment in new plant tind 
equipment, l2) rapidly increasing technology, and (3) continuing renewal ftf the skills 
Td education of the^current and future labor force. In ^'^^-^'h-^Tf » 
balanced approach, and to date too little attention has been P^id to the human 
element In this respect the Committee hiis a real opportunity to, provide new 
leadership. 

Mr. Semple. What I would like to dojs to give you brieny 10 
years of frustration. Fortunately I think I can do it in 10 minute^s 
It IS a sense of what I think needs to be done if CETA is to beGome 
a truly meaningful part of revised economic strategy and ettort to 
improve the Nation s productivity and economic growth. 1 used to 
work in room 1040 Longworth, and it was a windowless office. 
Occasionally the lights w<5uld go out, usually when the Xerox ma- 
chine would go on. W^ere Re;publicans and th?';! T^,? ^fej^ 
us who had a conspirlicy point of view and thought that Tip U Weill 
had a button that he used to nush and leave us m the dark. 

We 'felt very isolated then, and I always thought this was true 
for CETA. I thought it was isolated from the micro- and macro- 
economic mainstream of the country, and it had never been accept- 
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^ as an integral part of* policy designed to improve the Nation's 
econon^ic growth, and at the same time structured to improve 
thgse who had not entered the economic mainstream. I think this 
hearing today presents an insurmountable opportunity to make the 
policy truly relevant. * 

I feel that you have a number of jobs before you. The first and 
most difficult task is to leave the past. There are so many who 
have a stake in the current system that are going to be under a lot 
of pressure, of course, to maintain it pretty much as it is. This will 
be a tough job, and I certainly understand. I am lucky enough not 
to be in that position now. 

If you can do that and even though you may have to engage in 
what I discern to be a short-term salvage operation, your second 
difficulty is deciding exactly what the future problem may be, and 
while the demographics are there I suspect that there is some . 
disagreement as to what it means. 

Now, I have included in my testimony some specifics on this 
matter, but the> are extremely difficult to understand and go 
through. You are .looking at long-term impact,' 5, 10 years from 
now, and a thorough understanding of the kind of things we can 
see in terms of labor market changes that I feel must be studied 
carefully before you really design a policy. 

Now, as I said, the demographics seem fairly clear. There is some 
feeling that there is goin^; to be an oversupply of educated workers. 
I do not agree with that. But what I see happening is a mismatch 
between skilled labor and the undereducated, in an economy that 
IS going to demand both new skills and a recoupment of those who 
have failed to gain the kind of productive education and knowledge 
that will be useful. 

If my trustees, and I must admit that I have liad some meetings 
with them recently, are any measure, they are extremely con> 
cerned over the inability of the Nation*s labor market to achieve a 
skilled labor market that really can fiil their entry-level void. They 
are finding today, and it is very distressing, that whereas 10 years 
ago they could go out ^nd out of 10 candidates find someone who 
could fill a job, they now have to go to 100. And this has tremen- 
dous implications iri ternis of education and our ability to produce 
the skilled work force that is so critically needed for a changing 
economic base. 

I think there are four areas where the policy will have an 
impact. One is the dislocated worker area. I will give you* some 
details there. I am nut talking about trade adjustment assistance-F ^ 
am talking about a real dislocated worker program. There is going 
to be dislocated worker problems as industry changes. 

There is a second area and that is what I call the higher technol- 
ogy, higher productivity areas. This is an area where this commit- 
tee does not have jurisdiction. This is a problem primarily of 
higher education, but one where I think this committee should 
make a statement. 

The thii^d area is what I feel is the lower entry level area, and 
this IS another education problem but one, once again, someone has 
to point out the critical link between education and labor market 
skill training and the work force. This happened in the youth bill 




inure so than aru oi]\v\ U-^i'^LiUvn that I ever experienced, and I 
think this is the approach that voii should consider again 

While one could sav it is a httle politically out of tune. I am 
saving look at it long term. As you all know, environments can 
change, and I think if vou initiate what I feel to be the proper 
thinking now, when the eiivin^nment changes vou will be in the 
diiver's seat to make mdjor ecuiiomic change through employment 
trailing policy. 

The fourth and final aiea is what I call the labor market failure, 
the no-fault failure. Ingle welfare parents, and I think that this is 
piimarily the responsibilitv of government, but I have some very 
.strong feelings about the fact that up until now we have continued 
Uj Isolate even this approach from the economic mainstream. 

One of the things that I find particulariy distressing is that 
people who come out uf CETA man> times find themselves labeled, 
and as a result have difficulty in finding jobs. I think that if you 
can aomehow place individuals or CETA clients or whatever system 
>tm call it on equal footing, you are going to have a dramatically 
improved chance that they will find jobs. I know that just frorn my 
piivate discussions with employers that anyone who comes with a 
Government subsidy is suspect to a certain extent. They feel there 
is something wrong and as a result they have to almost be con- 
vinced twice that this person is worth bringing on. I think any 
policy has to find some way either through job search or some 
other capacity that neutralizes what I call the Government effect. 

Now, in terms of institutions, how does this look? What I am 
going to say is not going to be very popular in this room, and I 
hope there is some wa> to get out of here. I think that the CETA 
system has to change, and I think you have to call it something 
else. That is purely a personal feeling, that once you get labeled it 
is hard to change. 

I al»o think that the responsibility has to be shifted away from 
local elected officials, although I hasten to add this, and let me 
clarify myself. I think there has to be public accountability, and I 
think local elected officials have to be involved. My point is you 
have to spread the obligation. Up until now CETA has been 100 
FXMcent federally financed. The obligation has been at the Federal 
level. So as a result it is easy come, easy go. The obligation, and I 
am talking about the ultimate obligation, has to be shifted to other 
actors in the community, and as a result what I would urge is that 
if you do revise your institution that all actors in the community 
have a sense of obligation. 

, Nt)w, what we did in the youth bill, and we were not altogether 
succes.sful, becau.^e we ran into the same political problems which I 
am sure you are going to run into, was attempt to have all the Key 
in.stitutions in the communit> cough up something in hard money 
I would urge that private industry also contribute hard dollars to 
anv revised sy.stem so that each group had a stake in what was 
coming out. We also had a device where, let us say the school 
system and at that time the local prime sponsor and the business 
community each contiibuted a dollar, and there was a match fi'om 
the Federal level which doubled their impact as well as contribut- 
ing a substantial amount of monev for local employment training 
efforts. What happens in that process is that I think more individ- 
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uixh in the comniuiii(> take an active participation in following 
where that dollar goes. It is a very trlck> kind of device.* It is not 
too dissimilar from the natching grants thev do in the endow- 
ments» which has a tremendous effect in local leverage in terms of 

. communit> participation. It is difficult from this perspective be- 
cause >ou have bo man> different institutions you have to work 
through. But I feel with limited dollars it is certainl> something 

.,you can look at. 

Now, how does this look in legislation? As I sa>» my testinion> is 
approximatel> 300 pa^eb and involve.^ G committees and 12 subcom 
mittees, and you might all have a conniption fit, but I think you 
have to establish what >ou do in a broad context, otherwise it will 
get lost again through the cracks. It will become isolated. 

If you just take the opportunit> to do what you vvoXild want in 
the best of all woilds, ^hether >ou run across the Wa^s and Means 
Committee turf or chai|*man's turf on vocational education, >ou sa> 
what >ou reallv think ought to be a comprehensive approach. Now 
what >ou aie doing in that process is fitting the specific approach 
and even yvur short-term salvage operation into a part of an 
overall framework that will then give it the added meaning ad- ^ 
dressing it to the needs of the econom> and to the Nation's future 
productivit> needs. Because, until I have talked to a CEO and 
relate this policv to the compan>'s productivity problem and to 
their desires to remain competitive, I will get a blank look. But as 
soon as I make that link the eyes light up and suddenly there i& an 
awareness that I have never seen before. 

We have had three nreetingo on industrial strateg> and produc- 
tivit> where the is&ue ha. ome up spontaneously among the trust- 
ees The> recognize a ver} real problem and although they have no 
wa> of putting their finger on it, the> have never taken a survey 
and the> sense that the future to the A^nericans* industrial com- 
petitiveness and the abilit> of the society to provide for the welfare 
of its citizens is its human capital. In my view, if you can talk 
about a revision of the emplo>ment and training policies in this 
life, >our long-term chances of having a sustainable eniplo>nient 
and training policy are much greater and I think would fall much 
less pre> to the whim^ of budget changes than what we are seeing 
now. 

Underscoring all of these concepts I believe are the following. 
The polic> should shift the obligation more broad 1>. It should be 
structured to be reall> geared toward the institutions that are 
going to be involved, and each element should be related in teims 
of restoring American competitiveness. Obviousl> this is a big job, 
and of Course I would be naturall> happ> to help in an> wa> that I 
can, but I think you should try it. Even though yo.u may get 
attacked here and run into some fiak there, the fact that >ou have 
done it I think represents a major departure from the past. 

Perhaps >our first problem will be to forestall imminent disaster. 
I have not been piivv to the latest conversation, but I would urge 
that if you do involve the piivate sector I think that is the salva- 
tion in the short term. Fiank Lindsay s testimony contains some 
ideas in this respect, and I do agree with him on his conclusions. 

In short, I think that the time has come to--I was at a meeting 
the other da> of CETA experts and I always thought I was a CETA 
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expert and we sat arouna thinking whether you should have this 
kind of council or that kind of council, and I felt I was on the deck 
of the Titanic as a member of the crew trying to figure out hoW 
best to improve the ships watertight capability while it was sink- 
ing beneath the waves. I personally belieVe that what we need Jo 
do IS reconstruct the ship. Perhaps you need a lifeboat, but it you 
can do this I see an end to the days when one stays in a windowless 
dark room in the- Longworth House Office Buildmg wondering 
where everyone is. 
Thank you. , , o . r n i 

(The prepared statement of Nathaniel bemple follows;]- 

Prfpared Statement of Nathaniel M. Semple, Vice President anp Secretary. 
Research and Policy Committee. Committek for Economic Deveix)pment 

Good morning. Mr. Chairman, and distinguished members of the Committep ^y ~ • 
namTis Nathfmel Semple I am delighted to be here to share with you my 
Sbs^n-auons as a former staff member of the House "^^^^^^Z^^'^AvA 
Labor and currently as Vice President and Secretary of the Research and Po icy 
Committee of the Committee for Economic Development. CED is a business policy 
forum involving 200 of the nation's leaders in industry and education As you niay 
Franklin Lindsay, former Chairman of Ifek CojP°rtn';fnr'Outr^^^^ CED' 
Research and Policv Committee, testified earlier before Senator Quayle on CLDs 
anf his views on the subject of the future of a comprehensive employment apd 
framing act and related policies.- For your information I have brought a few copies 
ourftatement for the members of the Committee who have not seen it and ask 
that it be including along with this statement in the record. . . j 

This CoStee^as a golden opportunity-perhaps as P°e° f,^'«d f r. 
insurmountable opportunity"-at last to make employment and training policy 
relevant to the modern American economic mainstream. You have an opportunity 
to take CCTA out of its isolation and to relate its policy objectives to a variety of 
ffrowinff imDortant Social and economic concerns. 

mv vTew. to make this happen, the Committee needs to strive to incorporate 
any rTvisions of CETA into an overall industrial strategy that has as its goa the 
fmprovemen o Amencan productivity and the enhancement ?f better quahfied 
and skilled labor market. This will not be an easy job and involves four major 

'*Th? first and perhaps most difficult task is to leave the past. This will be a 
pa nful exercse Every interest group that sees any hope of salvaging its existence 
wi I be bangms on your door. And if my experience tells me correctly they will 
never beheve you when you say that the end is near Instead they will fight hard to 
grab what little is left. Should you let this happen you will recreate a measure that 
fs a poor compromise based on premises that have not succeeded This would be the 
wors^kind of^ear.view tunnel vision. If you are forced i"tothis position then look 
at it as a salvage operation, but don't let it prevent you from looking long-term ^ 

Thelecond difilculto you will encounter is that once you decide to take on a new 
persi^ctive you must discern what problem it is you are trying to solve Unfortu. 
Mtely. although there is general agreement on the ''e'n°8'-«P.h theje is very 
little agreement on what they mean for society. Most economists agree that the 
l!)80s and 1990s will see a move from a labor surp us to a labor shortage-and that 
the youth unemployment problem will virtually disappear According to one sef-oT 
projections, labor force growth may decline from the current 2.2 percent per annum 
iTtUe as nine-tenths of 1 percent per annum Even — ng a "jode^ate 
economic growth, unemployment could fall to 4.5 percent or below by ™0 These 
changes will have a profound effect on society, but various observers disagree on 
what tti5 effect might be Som. believe, as does Peter Drucker. C ^rke Professor of 
Social Science at the Claremont Graduate School, that what we face is not a skill 
^rie but an over supply of over educated workers and that what we needVi II be 
pohci J to insure a comparable number of "knowledge jobs ' Drucker contends that 
K^vih be almost no available supply of labor for semi-skij ed mdustrml jobs^ 

On the other hand, there are those who say that the jobs will be there is large 
number! but that there will not be enough "skilled' members of the labor force to 
fill them' A great many feel that our current education system is failing to produce 
quality workers at any level ^ 
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The ullimalf eik^i ut th** dfniuMr«iphici> cuuld have <i bigntficant inipact on macro 
F>uliues. fur if one a-ssumeb a labor burplub, <ib dues Mr Drucker, that would have 
minimum impact on wagei? If there ib a critical skill shortage, however, then it 
could have a significant inflationary effect 

In ni.\ view rhe problem ia actuall> a combination of both schools of thought plus 
a biight twibt^ Wf wiU *ee a drying up of the 'available suppl> of industrial labor, 
partKuiarl> among Vounger vvorkerb* and in the Mlder, heav> industries Industry 
wili continue to be forced to move to robotiCb. I do not agree with Mr Drucker's 
notion th*it we have an over educated" population. Perhaps "over educated" in the 
sense that we will have a good number of college graduates ^and with the cost of 
higher education being what it ib, this, ma> albo changeJ^but we will not have been 
directing our education at an> level to produce the quality of graduates needed to 
rejuvenate and i>treamhne the American economic machine. 

If our trustees are an> measure, there appears to be a growing disenchantment b> 
the nation .s industry leaders over the quality of the entry level employee that they 
now are forced to hire. In the past they were able to find the quality they needed 
among a few applicanli>, now they must search among hundreds to achieve the same 
result. I beheve an upgrading of our educational efforts is the first area of a four 
pronged approach where comprehensive employment and training policy can make 
a clear impact. I believe it is critical to improve the nation's productivity, both 
within firms through upgrading and professional career education and outside firms 
by provuling for a better prepared entrant into the labor market at all levels, but 
particularly among the higher technology jobs. 

However one comeh out in the debate over the demographics, -we will be faced 
with one problem wm cannot avoid— dislocated workers' — mostly middle-aged and 
in need of entry level jobs where they can learn new skills. 

Addressing the di.>localed worker ^roblem is the second policy area that employ 
ment and Irainmg legihlatton can undertake I am not advocating a rehash of the 
Trade Adjustment Assistance Act, which in my view was a consummate failure, I 
am advocating a relocation policv that contair^ strong incentives to the private 
sector to participate both in the job information exchange and in agreeing to pay for 
and relocate dislocated workers into their firms. This kind of approach is totally 
lacking Ironi Trade Adjustment Assistance, which has become nothing more than 
glorified unemployment insurance. 

The third area where there is a clear policy opportunity is what I call "job 
readiness for the lower level entry positions, Except for the highly technical areas 
*>ut,h as ^engineering, medicine and architecture, most skill training is done on the 
job Tht« i» particularly true in the information and related service industries which 
have been growing dramatically in the past several years Let's look at the static 
tics, if we separate service employment into the conventional service components 
ana ihose in the informatun occupations, a significant pattern has developed 
Cunvenlional service jobs have declined continuously Since 1000 to today where they 
represent less than 10 jjercent of tottil employment. On^he other hand, information 
related employment »such as computer programmers, teaciiers aiid accountants' has 
steadily increased from less than l'> percent in 1040 to an astounding 45 percent of 
lota I employment Today it is at least equal to all maMjfacturing employment and 
IS still groVring while the m«inufacturing share has peaked and is declining Infor 
mation employment may be more than oO percent of all US employment in but a 
few years , , , j 

In many »ii7tances» however, these new jobs are being filled by individuals who 
are m need ul remedial and even basic education A recent survey by the Confer 
.ence Board reveals that o7 percent of firms are now having to engage in remedial 
training for their entry level employees In my view this represents a considerable 
waste of private sector resources and hiiS a very negative effect on productivity It is 
reflective of a failing education system What is needed is a tie up bjBtween the 
nation school-^ and business and labor markets While this is not specifically and 
area whefe this Committee has jurisdiction it certainly is an area where this 
Committee can express its opinion and must if it is to fit its part into a logical 
whole* and I beheve, needs to be expressed in legislation, 

The fourth and final area where em ploy en t and training policy can have an 
impact i» the l«ibor market failure Many of these are no- fault failures single 
welfare p.ir^nts, absent spouse, the severely handicappec\, and those with limited 
Ettghsh speakmg abilities, just to name a few groups. In many ways this has to be 
pimianiy a function of government, but I believe it must be done in a way that does 
not isolate the reupientii of services from the mainstream. Too often in the past, 
CETA clients who have successfully completed a remedial program have entered job 
search a» a CETA client, which is a clear announcement to the perspective employ 
ei that this person hiis pioblems In more than one Conversation I've had with 
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emplovt-rs, tlun <i(inu^ that tin- buupW fact that an indiwdual graduat(js fiom a 
i P;TA program ts <i ^tr^kl• <tuainst hnii KnipIo>irj> look foi indiMdualh "who can do 
the job Thfv AW suspicious ol »ndiv»du<iN who come to <i job with a government 
subsuU In niv vtou. the cntKal point of departure is the first job interview- As 
sonu" i">l the job search experiments have bhown. washing" the CETA chent of the 
Kovernmfnt subsid> places that chent on an equal footing with an> other capable 
entrant into the laboi market The result m obtaining jobs is better 

In sum, anv approach tu those who aie faihng in the labor market requires iV a 
comprehensive, servue oriented approach involving a heas.v dose of counseling. a 
relea}>e into the iabi^r market onlv when read.v. liJj substantial job search assistance, 
and • 1' the ending ul labeling Now it ma> appeal that these are pretty much what 
I'ETA was alread.v set up to do In some wavs this was true, but because CETA also 
tried to aecumplish i*ver>thtng elst-. these particular policies never had the kind oC 
institutional arrangements needed to make them work We do not need new pieces 
of the pu/zle. we just need to fit them into place 

What. then, would this look like institutionally? Not altogether different from 
what wt' see now It mav appear aftei my discussion that what we have done is 
meiel> to rest«ite what alrecid.v is in the CETA legislation In some ways this is true, 
but we have never succeeiied institutionally in carrying out the goals of the pro^ 
gram In niv view, what we need ts to use existing institutions with Some changes, 
which I vvil'i describe below, but in a dramatically new fashion and with draniiitic 
incentives to bring thtse institutions into close cooperative arrangements A review 
ol last Sessions vouth legisUition in the House is the kind of approach I am 
disfuvsing. although personally I would go further For example, while the 22 
percent set aside had been somewhat successful m bringing CETA and the educa 
tion estahhshments together, these are a minimum and have not done nearly 

enough - ... . i . u • n 

Rather than go into grf*at detail on the institutional arrangements let me bnetly 
summarize mv thoughts tm this m«itter First. I do not believe CETA prime sponsor 
system should be continued in iti? curre.it status As so rpany of us know, the name, 
<*ETA. alone will undermine <iiiy effort to restore the credibility the program needs 
to function effect«vely at th** local level. Accordingly, in addition to changing the 
name. I would transfer the responsibility for operation away from local elected 
officials, although 1 believe they must have a critical working relationship with any 
new institutional arrangement" There are numerous ideas Hoating around on just 
how this would look Some advocate a labor market arrangement with a he«ivy 
involvement from business 1 feel business should participate at the policy making 
level If you call on business to ^t:t into an operational mode, then I think we are 
considering a completely different kind of operation. I am not one who believes 
business itself should operate the program. I do not agree with the notidn th«t just 
because vou are in busineJ^s you are more capable of dealing with the kinds of 
clients we are talking about than one who has made a profession of it Perhaps this 
IS my bias, but what I do think would be best is to have business establish policy for 
the professionals we have m field now. Business should have an expanded role in 
saying what is to happt'ii and where. And I strongly believe that all actore »n any 
revised institutional arrangement must have an obligation to see it through There 
are manv wavs to achieve this obligation, one of which is to require that everyone 
involved contribute finaiu tally In this respect. I think business should be called on 
to(ontcit)ute hnanuallv. Federal policy should be to create overwhelming incentives 
tor all local institutions thai will be participating m an employment and training 
program to commit themselves equally to a successful result This will have the 
combined effect of not onlv shifting the burden of proof away from, the Federal 
government tu local institutions but also spreading the grassroots support of an 
employment and training effort thrtJUghout the community This is what is current 
Iv lacktnK I here «iif numeruus other areas where institutional rearr«ingements can 
be made, particularlv m the emplovment service, vocational education institutions, 
schools, and in higher education Hut since it would take too much of your time for 
me to spell our pr^ctselv wh«it I see needs tu be done m this area. I would be happy 
to discuss my thoughts un this with you and your staff, should you desire, at a later 

I his brings us to the next question, which is. what would this look like legislative 
Iv ' I could Hav it would be <ipproximateiy ^lOO pages, involve 0 different Committees. 
I > different .Subcommittee., and a lot of ruffied feelings. Nevertheless, if you are 
Willing to establish a broad-based employment «ind training policy it is. in my view, 
absolutely necessary to take a comprehetisive look at the goals This will require 
' legislation that reaches far beyond your Committee's jurisdiction, because I am 
liking about a c-o.Tibin«ition of tax policy, changes in the UI laws, changes in ESEA 
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ind hiMher eUuwitiufi, <uui manv ol t'\i,sting t-fforti> to provide inipIo>inent and 
training and econoimic development in local areas 

Let nu- ^ivv .vou one example, the diblocated worker I have alrtad> mentioned 
tht need to involve private induct r> di recti v in the ptocebs of relocating such 
vvorktr.^ What I mn^in speLificallv i» that industrv should commit itself to pa>iiig 
for the mov<* of «i perspective employee This would require a tax credit to create a 
rtal incentiu' for the employer to t«ike on the ribk The emplo>er will have to 
become involved in «in infoim«ition exch*inge to help pinpoint posbible job place- 
mentis for the di.*>loc«ited unemployed In addition I would add specific training 
benefito* akin to tht GI bill financed perhupb through a modified unemplo>meiit 
m^urance tax It would almost set^ni rea^onable to have a separate tax base for 
retraining and relocation paid for bv firmb as an insurance f>olic> for their employ- 
ees, just as they now pay into .unemployment insurance. 

The poait I am »trebi>ing here is that unlike trade adjustment assistance, which 
was a 100 percent hand-me-down Fedeial program, thi» is a contributory effort with 
the direct participation of industry and feel would be a much more viable approach 

Underlining alf these approaches are three important concepts 

Anv policy should shift th« obligation away from the government to the institu- 
tions and clients that are berhg served. This is CCTA b major weakness, for as a lOU 
percent federally funded program there has been no obligation on the p«irt of any 
actor in the system other than the Federal Government to contribute in any 
meaningful fashion It is this importance of contribution and commitment that 
lends iti^elf to an improved program delivery. 

Incentives should be structured in a way that is truly geared to the institutional 
self interest uf thost involved, be it education, business or comunity-based org«iniZ<i- 
tions 

Each elemt nt should bt related and talked *ibout in terms of restoring America s 
cumpetitivent'ss «ind productivity while addressing the needs of those who h«ive not 
succeeded in the labor market 

Obviously this is a big job, one I feel must be undertaken if wt* are ever to enable 
CETA or its replacement to become part of the niainstre*im of the n«itional effort to 
improve produUivity and to restore America's competitiveness The only way to do 
this IS to show explicitly whcie the Committee's work will fit into the whole, «ind to 
infotm your companion committees of where they too have a responsibility Reflect- 
ing on the past, I can remember those times the Ways and Means Committee 
undertook jobs tax credit legislation without any consult«ition with the Education 
und Labor Coniimttw and how often it enacted policies th*it were in direct conflict 
with tht .iistitutiorial arrangements we had ^established in CETA This is the kind of 
mistake that could be avoided by fitting the policies together in one p«ickage. 

Notwithstanding everything I have &aia, I suspect your first job, unfortunately, 
will be to forestall imminent disaster for CETA. Although I haven't been privy to 
the latest discu.->sions, I understand that the Administration m«iy well contempkite 
cutting CETA back almost to its level of the early H^TO's, and leave just a small 
amount for main Lain ing «» skeleton CETA prime sponsor system I m«iy be necessary 
for this Committee to take on a »hort-term salvage operation In this respect. I 
believe that the best way to convince the Administration of your commitment is to 
expand tht role of private industry, and I point to Frank Lindsay s testimony as a 
possible way to go about dunig that But again, I would only look at tiiis approach «is 
short-term and as a salvage operation. 

In conclusion. I would be happy and willing to assist in any efforts v^tt undert«ike 
to put together the kind of package I'm esjKJUSing if you have any iirclination to do 
so I hope that you Will do so I recently attended a meeting of CETA experts «ind 
recall that all anyoiit^ could t<ilk about was the specifics of CETA, whether there 
<)hould be on J council, or two councils, etc , and I felt very much hke I was on the 
dtck of the Titanic, listening to the crew debate how better to improve the ships 
wattrti^ht capability just as »he was sinking beneath the waves Perhaps you need a 
lifeboat, but what I do think needs to be done is to reconstruct the ship. I believe 
that a ci edible employment and training policy fetjUires a comprehensive appro«ich 
<ind it will end the days when one stays in a window less office in the Longvvorth 
House Office Building wondering where everyone is, 

Mr. Jeffords. Thank you very much, Nat. 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hawkins. May I first of all say it is a real pleasure to have 
your views, especially in view of the fact that I know that you have 
been on this side of the table so often that you understand the 
problems that we face. Consequently, I think the views expressed 
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by you have an added meaning because they come I think out of 
that experience. . ^ . 

iVIay I ask several rather specific questions with respect to the 
prepared statement. . ♦ u„e«j 

To what extent is the statement or the recommendations based 
on a full forecast such as you made at the beginning of the labor 
force growth that is down to almost below 1 percent? Assuming 
that forecast is not accurate, would any of the recon>mendations be 
made different? I think some of us may take issue with that 

^^S'^Semple. I really do not believe so. What I have outlined is 
four major approaches. They are flexible. You can move from one 
to another, but the key to addressing a rapid growth in the labor 
market falls primarily, I think, in the macroeconomic stimulation 
of overall economic policies that lead to economic growth that 

^'^Now! "this is what.Drucker talks about. He says that what you 
need is a policy that is going to provide knowledge jobs If that is 
true, and I think that is the fundamental premise on which all ot 
my recommendations are made, is that we need an overall econom- 
ic policy that stimulates maximum economic growth. That goes far 
beyond what the committee can do. but what I think the committee 
can do is take those cracks in the economic system, and dislocated 
workers is one. For example, if you have rapid economic growth a 
lot of It will be into new, high-technology industries. The auto 
industries will be losing workers. Those are dislocated workers If 
you have policies geared toward resolving the dislocated, middle 
age worker who no longer is on the assembly line, that is a policy 
this committee can take. So whatever it is, that is an area where 
you can shift from one to the other. 

Mr Hawkins. Well, assuming that there will be such areas that 
there will be still a need for the mechanism in terms of the 
dislocated bringing in this group that you mentioned and called, 
for want of a better phrase, "no-fault failures. Considering also 
that many individuals will be drawn into the labor market who 
heretofore have not even participated— women, for example, a tre- 
mendous number of housewives, as well as many underemployed 
individuals who work at less than their skills, and so forth, what 
mechanism would you suggest? A great emphasis is placed in tne 
recommendations on the involvement of the private sector and 
other community groups. Now who would coordinate these groups 
Do you envision at the local level a planning board of some kind in 
which these groups would be involved? What type of a delivery 
system, assuming that we wanted to do precisely what you recom- 
mended to give the private sector a greater role to play and even to 
contribute financially to the program? It is not clea. to me what 
structure you would use. ^ ^ o 

Obviously you are not going to use the current structure.' 

Mr Semple. I felt that this testimony could go on for 50 pages 
going into details of the sort you are requesting. The private sector 
becomes involved in all different areas either through tax incen- 
tives for the dislocated "worker. I would definitely have some kind 
of incentive to industry to actually pay for the relocation of a 
prospective employee. That requires an information system, I tend 
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to favor a local structure that involves private industry and the 
planning bu$inebb in a planning and information capacity on a 
board that has involvement of education and local elected officials 
on a broader area base than it is nov^^. There are a lot of ideas 
floating around in this respect. 

I would have the accountability for v^hat they do and I v^ould 
have thein actually have the power to decide what programs need 
to be done, dispersed between three major elements, education, 
business, and local elected officials much the way it was in the 
youth bill v^hen we originally worked on it. It is a concept of trying 
to bring in the grassroots support where the community is account- 
able for what they do as well, not just the local elected official. The 
local elected official ib. going to be under a tremendous amount of 
pressure. The budget cuts on the services are going to be the most 
pressingjtem on the local agenda. The tendency to not pay the 
kind of attention I think this program deserves will be there. 
Whether rightly or wrongly they have a tremendous number of 
problems, and I think by involving more actors in the community, 
particularly educators and business. 

I think there has to be a system to do that, and 1 think involving 
the CETA professionals is a very important element, because I am 
not one who believes that business should actually operate. I do not 
think necessarily they have the experience to do it, and the people 
in the CETA system now I feel have the experience and should be 
some way. brought into this, because they have had to work with 
this. They have had to work with exactly the groups you are 
talking about. I am talking about the obligations, not so much the 
institution itself. It is like shifting the institution and putting it in 
a place where there are more people responsible for CETA to work 
well. It is a strategy more than it is a specific change in design of 
the institution. 

Mr. Hawkins. Finally, who would create this entity on which the 
various groups that you mentioned would be represented? Would it 
be done by the local elected officials, and if so, are we getting back 
into the CETA structure, or would it be done at the Federal level 
through direct intervention? 

Mr. Semple. I think you could start in legislation. If I went 
through all the specifics it would ta-^.e some doing. Pretty much a 
combination of local boards, the vocational education community, 
the CETA Board, the private industry council should be consoli 
dated. The choice of membership is a very difficult issue. I think 
there has to be a role to play for local elected officiate to select a 
certain number, that the business community should have a cer- 
tain selection number, that education should have a certain selec- 
tion number. 

Mr. Hawkins. Maybe I do not make myself clear. Who would 
make these decisions? 
Mr. Semple. You would. Absolutely. 

Mr. Hawkins. So the Federal Government v/ould set up the local 
entity with the membership drawn from the various groups? 
Mr. Semple. Absolutely. 

Mr. Hawkins. And what Federal money there is would flow from 
the Federal Government to that local entity together with such 
other funding that might be derived locally? 
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Mr. Semple. Right. And I would make that money an mcentive 
approach. In other words, I would make that money predicated on 
certain things happening. I once again go back to the youth bill as 
an example. The 22.percent set-asides I think were a useful device 
I think It could be broadened much further because it spreads the 
obligation, but I would have the Federal money dependent. I wou d 
have a certain base going. I think there is a chance that the people 
at the local level will not buy this option. You just cannot cut them 
out. You have to have something going on. I think you ought to 
have a base minimum support going on top of which if they pro- 
duce what you design in terms of institutional arrangements they 
will get an extra amount. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jeffords. Thank you. 

How realistic do you believe it is to anticipate any cash contribu- 
tions from local governments at this time? 

Mr. Semple. The way we had it designed was it came out ot the 
Federal dollars. In other words, out of the basic grant. The way it , 
worked was this, x number of dollars came to the local level on a 
basic grant. Admittedly there is not much in that pot right now If 
I were to advise you confidentially I would raid some other pot to 
do this. I might go so far as to go to the UI taxes and see what you 
could do with that system to bring in more money to what I think 
IS the basic support. The match came out of that, so it did not pose 
added obligations to the local elected officials. Out of that pot let us 
say you put $1. The education community would be a hard dollar 
to come up with, but let us say they put up a dollar out ol ESEA 
coming down the other way through which there is a certain 
amount of dollars flowing. Then you add $1 from the business 
community, and then you get matched with $1 or $2 from the 
national pot, which is $5 for the local training effort which has at 
its roots the basic support from the education community and the 
employee and training community and business. You really have 
not taken money out. You have 'taken Federal money and matched 
It, That was the general design I am talking about. So you are not , 
really taking money out of an empty pot, you are taking it from 
money that is coming on top of vyhat they already have, 

Mr. Jeffords. What about the business community? 

Mr. Semple. I think it is critical. You have to set this obligation 
up that they have to participate for this to work. It has to be, in 
my view, set up that says to the business community, listen, this is 
a problem in your local area. This is your chance; if you blow it, it 
IS no one's fault but yours. I think the obligation has to be passed 
over to the business community. Now do not forget the business 
community is largely behind and supports much of the economic 
policies that are now in place. There is going to be a share. There 
IS going to be a tremendous burden on them, but I have never run 
into a CEO who does not sense a real obligation in this area. That 
IS why I mentioned those stories about what I felt was an unbeliev. 
able response in terms of concern about education in the labor 
market. I think there is a real opportunity. It is expressing it in a 
way that they really see as being part of their interest in their 
company future that is important. 



Mr. JEFFOKDb. Yuu h<ive levievved the rebulU of the CETA fund- 
ing cutbacks, I prebumt. Do >uu know of what ib left if it is skewed 
in the right direction ab far at) the priorities you mentioned? 

Mr. Semple, Well, that is a tough question, because one wonders 
if there is enough even if >ou take the total bum to be altogether 
sufficient for carrying this out. That is \vh> I talk about going after 
other funds and trying to meld other dollars. It may be politically 
impossible to do it. It may be impossible to go into vocational 
educatipn funds and try to take something out of there, but I think 
the difficulty is taking a small pot and figuring this out. I remem- 
ber we saw the Job Corps and we always felt very high about Job 
Corps, and the youth employment program in the summer is ex- 
tremely important, and now you are coming down to the initial 
point. You have a small pot, and here we are fighting over the 
little dollars that remain when none of them ute enough. What I 
am arguing for is, in the short run to try to get as much in the 
private sector, because it will salvage as much of the pot as you 
can have. In a way you are buying into a concept which is general- 
ly the one that the administration, I think, favors the most, which 
is the private-sector involvement. In the meantime, while you are 
salvaging this pot try to establish a new approach. 

I know that is not a very specific answer. 

Mr. Jeffords. Thank you, 

Mr. Weiss? 

Mr. Weiss. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

First I want to say that I think that you have done some very 
serious and it might even be said profound thinking on the object, 
and I think that we are all grateful for that. In a sense 1 am not 
sure that I am in a position after one hearing to really comment or 
critique intelligently at this stage. I think that it is something that 
I really would like to have the chance to analyze much more 
carefully. 

One Concern or cauticn that I have on the basis of the hearing 
that the subcommittee held about 3 months ago in Los Angeles, we 
had some private-sector people and they pointed out exactly the 
same problem of labor shortages at the same time that we have 
this tremendous level of unemployment in certain sectors, and 
what is going to be happening 10, 15, 20 years down the line. But 
the sense I got from listening to them is that it was going to be 
very, very hard to get them to focus on and to deal with the 
chronically unemployed, the people who are the no fault labor 
problem.*?. I am not sure that you can really demonstrate to them 
how it is in their self-interest to really' deal with that sector of the 
society and th(^ economy. They will do the other stuff and then deal 
with the people who least need the help because that is in their 
self interest, and I just do not know whether, in fact, you can do all 
of this on a single track. 

Mr. Semple. I agree with that. In fact that is what I said. I think 
biisically that particular problem is primarily the responsibility of 
Government. What I indicated is that you need to take your re 
ftources and address the problem there which I believe needs com- 
prehensive addressing. Marion Pines »n Baltimore said, "You know, 
if Wf only had day care foi these single mothers with kids we could 
get them into training." I believe that really has to be the focus of 
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Government. What happens, though, is that once the person gets 
labor-market ready that is where the key problem comes m, m my 
opinion. It is the selling of that person into the labor market where 
I think there is a role for private industry. It is not \n doing it 

Mr. Weiss. This is not to undercut your argument but to mdicate 
how difficult it is. The administration is going exactly the other 
way, taking away the very supports that in fact might make it 
possible for people to make themselves labor-market ready 

Mr. Semple. Well, perhaps I share some disagreement on that, 
because from what I have sensed I think that is an area where this 
committee and the Government does have a role. 

If the time comes where there is an ability to restore that, I 
think the coinmittee should be prepared to do it in a way that is 
more successful in terms of hpw the people get into the labor 
market and hired. Industry, I do not think, is in a position to 
handle that specific problem. I think they are willing to handle the 
client from that if they feel the client can do the jcb, and they are 
willing to advise as to educational efforts and to participate I 
would not be greatly optimistic about their capability of handling 
that specific problem. I agree with you entirely. That is a situation 
over which we have no control, but I do not think it should prevent 
you from establishing a policy approach in the bill. 

Mr. Weiss. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jeffords. Thank you very much, Nat. . . - 

The next panel is an economic development panel consisting ot 
Charles B Tetro, executive director, Penobscot Consortium, Bangor. 
Maine; Christopher Page, director. Economic Development Council 
of Northern Vermont, David Been, Southeast Vermont Community 
Action, Frank Gulluni, special assistant to the mayor, SpringPeld, 
Mass.; and Lou Dworshak, State of Vermont, Department of Devel- 
opment and Community Affairs. 

I welcome you to our heading. I hope we will have sufficient time 
for questions, and we hope that your statements could be summa- 
rized so that they do not take more than 5 minjJtes, then we can 
have equal time for questioning at the end. ^ 

STATEMENT OF ClIARLES B. TETRO, EXECITIVE DIRECTOR, 
PENOBSCOT CONSORTIUM, BANGOR, MAINE 

Mr. Tetro. My name is Charles Tetro. I am executive director of 
the Penobscot Consortium -and president and CEO, Training & 
Development Corp., Bangor, Maine. . 

Thank you for this opportunity to present testimony today 
Given the nature of the timing I shall simply submit my testimony 
and summarize it briefly. . " . 

I think that it is much grounded in commonsense, but since 
policy has not been attuned to the kinds of presuppositions which 
are supposed here, I would hope that you might have an opportuni 
ty to review it. j , N 

The thesis of my testimony is that economic development ought 
to be an integral part of labor market policy. 

My central assertion is that in my approach to economic develop- 
ment we generally have failed to recognize the human resource 
and human dimensions of the enterprise. We failed in two manners 
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to recognize it. We failed to realize that economic development 
when acLompanit'd hy human resource development is a potent tool 
for achieving economic justice as v^ell as efficiency and growth. 

We have also failed to realize that economic development is not 
bewer b>btemb, industrial parks, new plants, and expanding busi- 
nesses, although each of those can be a critical result of economic 
development and also a critical contributor to economic develop- 
ment. Economic development ib a process, and the vital ingredient 
to the process is the right people. So I go on to speak about the 
matter of grounding lab jr market policy and economic develop- 
ment initiatives in the community. That is the context where they 
occur, wherever their origm and whatever ^their cumulative effect 
may be regionally or nationally. 

We would need to involve in that process those influential deci- 
sionmakers in communities. We need to recognize that powers 
disperse. There is no one locus of importance, but the power is 
among organized labor, education, and government, and until vve 
recognize that and ground our policies and programs with that 
recognition we are going to be continuing to operate outside the 
context of how things really happen in our communities, and we 
need to change our system and policy to address that. 

In thib testimony I wanted to make a case that between creating 
jobs and building people s abilities to be able to take those jobs, we 
need to combine those polic> initiatives. I use an example later in 
m> testimony in the instance of Bangor, Maine, something which is 
the cumulative result of an approach that has been organized 
around this premise which occurred just last week. 

Last week, major industry business and finance leaders met in 
the boardroom of the Penobscot Consortium and each dedicated 
$3,000 for a cumulative amount of $60,000 as the first installment 
on what the> reco^.nized to be a long-term, multiyear commitment 
to begin to revitalize the central core of the City of Bangor, which 
has deteriorated as so many cities have. 

These business leaders, meeting in a CETA boardroom, stipulat- 
ed that their commitment needed to be matched by the city of 
Bangor, that a public-private partnership needed to be created if 
we were to undertake an effective enterprise in Bangor. The city 
council met in that same boardroom the next day and indicated at 
their next regular meeting they will in fact make that kind of 
commitment and form that kind of a partnership. 

, I think the significance of that is that out of the context of CETA 
grounded in the private sector initiative aspect of CETA, real 
change*, real growth, real opportunities are going to be created for 
the City of Bangor and for the unemployed in that city. 

Because these individuals have been involved with this human 
resource development enterprise and because of the origin of this, 
it is \ery clear that we can steer the development of opportunities 
for people throughout that overall economic development process, 
and that is critical. 

Finall>, I express in my testimony a view which we have come to 
hold in Bangor, Maine, and that is that while the title VII initia- 
tive of CETA has offered and does offer real promise and has, in 
fact, begun to ground employment and training policy and pro- 
graming properl> in our communitie.s, it is only a beginning. About 
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P/2 or 2 years ago the executive staff cf Penobscot organized a staff 
for the variety of contacts, different parts of the country to come to 
terms about how we^ught to ground our program in Bangor, 
Mame, to institutionalize it, give it permits and make it an effec- 
tive program. , ^ i. 4.^ 
0ut of that made two critical decisions.. One was to constitute 
the private industry council with a membership and a committee 
structure which reflected two purposes, to create it with an execu- 
tive committee constituted one of the most powerful communities 
in the business and industrial community to organize labor and' 
education. Furthermore, in order to meet your stipulation for mem- 
bership in the council, the rest of that committee structure reflects 
all those other interests in the local community— employment serv- 
ice people and other critical actors in the community that play a 
part but that do not really have a policy role which can influence 
and advise and guide but not. really make decisions in the commu- 
nity, and have those people be in those supporting committee struc- 

* Our agenda is probably obvious. In the beginning we felt if we 
could get these influential people making policy for CETA people 
in our area the CETA programs would be better, and also we could 
create the body around which we could create a future. 

The short end of that story is that this past August the Training 
& Development Corp. was founded in Bangor, Maine. It is a labor- 
market intermediary that we expect to be used in the future to 
deliver labor-market programs in that area. It is constituted in 
addition to that executive committee of the PIC, including the chief 
elected official from each of the counties and consortium. So we 
finally have an intermediary structuie which includes business and 
finance, labor leaders, education, and governmental officials It is a 
corporation. It has permanence, continuity. It will exist over time, 
and it does involve all those critical factors. 

1 should say in closing that as we set forward we fully expect out 
of the context of what is occurring to be building strong and 
permanent employment and training systems in our area incorpo- 
rating all those areas. . 1 . , PI.-TA 

I should say finally that we have not operated simply a LMA 
program in Bangor, Maine, over all these years but also have been 
the prime contractor for a Job Corps center in Maine. We have 
operated the migrant seasonal farmworker program for Maine, and 
we have recently created the Human Institute for Resource Plan- 
nir/g and Man^agement, which is introduced to increase the capacity 
ol brofessional and technical and technological systems to support 
thd training systems. So I think we speak not only from a base of 
lon^ experience, but a fairly intense experience, and a breadth of 
experience 'which is not customary to the normal CETA sponsor- 
ship 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Jeffords. Thank you. 

{The prepared statement of Charles Tetro follows:] 
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Prepared Stat^mknt ot Charli-^ B Tjthu, ExwuTivt. Director, Penobscot 

CONSUftTIlM AND pRESIIikNf AMi CEO» TfiAiNIN^. & DkVELOPMENT CoRP 

<TDC), Bangor, Main-e 

Mr. Chairman, memberb of the committee, m> name ib Charles Tetjro. I am the 
i^xetutive Direttur uf the Penob^tuL Consortium which operates a three counti> 
CETA pnme dpon^orship, «i Job Corps center, the migrant anil ^eai^onal faunworkur 
program in Mame, and the Nlw England Institute for Human Rubouite Planning 
and Management. I am pleaded to appear before >uu toda> tu prest-nt te^timon) 
concennng the future of employment and training programs. 

At the outset, let me delimit nri> subject and make precise ni> aim. i am before 
>ou this mornmg to speak about economic devtlupnitnt as an integral feature of 
labor market poIic> and progranwning M> objective is to make a case for including 
economic development as an aspect of iin> future labor market policjy and to 
illustrate m> ca^e with examples of important and successful econoimc development 
initiatives which have been undertaken in Bangor, Maine, through the existing 
CE^YA legislation. • 

There are few endeavur.s which attract such overwhelming support and approba- 
tion with such lit^Jt common iiiidersttindiiig Economic Development l^ at once a 
Compelling and eFusive concept In order to appreciate ni> view that it ought to be 
part of ou/ labor market polic> franiewurk, I would ask that >ou indulge me for a 
few moments as I give definition to the concept as we see it and have treated it in 
our own com muni tie^i 

Economic development is nut, as we see it, new and expanded plants, shopping 
centers, sower systems, industrial parks and the like— although each of theae nia> 
be ini|M.irt<int Mngular results* uf and »ubi)equentl> contributors to economic develop- 
ment Rather, ecunumic develupment i.s a process aimed at increasing gross local, 
rt^giurial and uatiuiuil product liading to higher .standards of living for indiv 'duals 
in our economic system As suth, it has social as well as economic consequences It 
also has hunuin «is well a> material dinieru->ioiis While tlie material dimensions are 
more concrete, it wi re, the human dimension has often eluded u,^ in our pursuit 
of economic developm**nt and in our understanding of what we need to do to achieve 
it 

It js in the particular context uf lucal communities th«it I shall focus niv attention 
tind rem«irks, for «ifler all, that is the arena where developments occur wherever 
their origin and whatever their cumulative effect nia>, be regionall> and natii>nallv 

I di^this with the recognition that natioruil, labor market polic> must be stratified 
to respond tu macro «is wi ll as micro conceriK-*. and that economic dtvelopment as 
an aspect of that polic> must be similar 1> treated. I would furtlier clarify m.v 
approach by distinguishing between development which occurs naturall.v as ex- 
plained b> the law of comparativi advantage and development which is trul> 
created bv local initiative This latter kind of growth is a product of the enterpris- 
irig, I'ntrepreneural. organized, collective efforts of community leaders It cannot 
occur without the acti^i involvtment and cooperation of the business and finance 
conimunit>. l«ihor le«idi rs, gi<vi'rnmtiit officials, educators* and other citi/ens in a 
communit> who mfiuence, if indeed do nut make, the important deciMuiis which 
determine the future course a communit> will take It is this kind of economic 
development which is properly a concern of local labor market pulicv 

With this understanding, let us then turn tu the local cuntext do the micro 
appluations of ecunonac development) and withm that context to the human ele- 
ment.s which are so frequently overlooked 

The hum«in dimen.-»ion of the economic development enterprise it> man d est in two 
wavs On the one hand, if local development initiatives are to have the maximum 
effect, the> must contribute tu increases in the standards »)f living of local people 
Thi.s implies that as investments in infrastruiture occur and new businesses and 
induatrii»s art ..reatid iind expanded, investment.s must also be made in building the 
stock of human capital People muat be upgraded and trained to be employed 
pnKluctivel> in the new jobs which aie created Otherwise, the result of local 
development nia> be to induce a .-shortage of cjualified workers, inflating iabur costs, 
and drawing skilled individuals frtjm other regions of the cuuntr> at the sanie time 
that structural uneniplo>nii nt persist.^ in liie area graced wi*h new employment 
, opportunities CU-isi eXaininatu>n wtjuld ri veal that this is the result far more often 
than not. 

Econunnc development coupled with human resource development is a potent 
instrument for increasing productivity in local ecunoiiues cind by extension in the 
American e^conorny as a whole F'urtherniure, it is a means to achieve economic 
justice— as well as economic efficienfy and growth 
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2 As I have stated the essence of economic development is process, and the vital 
.ngrient ?n pr^^ .1 people: the right people. This second human dimension of 

"irrlLtffS^?^ t'iZ^eSr a%1^^^^^^^^^ where it would not naturally 
occur to the eS or in a manner which is desirable, the process must be solidly 

"Xelsamrenf ^S'h^^^^^^^ often been at odds with reality for it usual^ 
Sra^mJj^hi'c'h^e^^^^^^^^ in^kre'TpIiS ^T^-^fcl -Si^iin^To'mrnTy- 

EHsil dS .='wit^^i^Trrcs^rt^er« 

f^T^K nrp Qxt^cted lea^ approaches to decision makers at the local 

^vpl if forSnc'e thT^crobj to incourage local economic develop- 

ment thin the mos^frectWe vehicle may be to establish a fedeiral local initiative 
bank n ?h s ewle a certain amount of money could be made available o 
communitiel m need at below market rates or as grants. The policy could stipulate 
?hn» where developments inoreased the local tax base and produced revenue, a 
ri^^i«rn^ all of th^loan would be required to be paid back to the bank oyer a 

^me k°nd of approach to financing that exists between the individual or firm and a 
same Kina oi " Onlv -fftpr a commun ty has secured the interest and 

Z IrenT'of tt cr tical a^^ have formulated specific plans. 

s?udted^hefetibilitro their plans, and prepared a solid aPP;°«=h to imp emente- 
f U f hp federal initiative bank involved in the process. And as should always be 

he c^ the blnk IS ab rat thm time to judge not only whether the communi y 
mee^Tertain standards of need but also whether the community has the ability to 

'''V'^^}lb^^^^tTo:^"'^Zl have said that I am convinced of the need for 
Jlcy to ^tabhsh the ncentives and the means for local communities to grapple 
h and direct their own futures. Often this will require the involvement of parties 
which have not c» worked in harmony or even perceived a common 
mterest Frequently it will require public/private partnerships And in the domain 
wkh whichTe are concern^, it will nearly always require collaborative efforts 
rmonrthe busing and community, labor, education and government 

Thave argS^ K ^onomic development sLuld be a" ntegrfll par o our bk^^^ 
market Dolicv that it depends upon the proper blend of public and P"vate decision 

of CCTA isTf couree, ytt to be realized. However, if our own local expenence s 
?nsSvfin this regard, PSIP is an important beginning I should caution that it 
is on^a blginr^ing; and as with any new enterprise, it has problems as well as 

TC'S'Son^bi^S^^^^^ that I intended to make a case for the 

oSlSbx^^^^^^^^ 

fnd DroKramming of the penosbscot consortium influential decision makers froni 
?he ^tf "our communities which controlled, in one fashion or ano her the 
siicc^ of our program initiatives. They had always been out there and they had 
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alvva>h exercibt'd th«it control lor the first time, the;y were tu be invulved in a \va> 
and at a time when their power could be exercised constructively 

The consortium had a hii>tor> of positive involvement with private businesses in 
the development, >pon5>urohip. and implenrjentation of iraining programs Organued 
labor had pla>ed a critical role m the formative stages of the job corps and other 
>outh progranio, had operated training progrms, and had furnished bkilled traded 
people to be used m &upervioor> capacities iii certain >outh progiums Educational 
iridtilutions had rebponded to a vaiitt> of rei^uesto for bpeciali^ed tiaming programs, 
had participated in joint ventures With tht consortium to tailor new developmental 
programs which could help lo bridge the gap sepa-'ttirig CCTA participants from the 
regular entr> standards of their institutions, as well as in areas of research of 
particular concern to Ub Yet, with all of this, there was not a cohesive, institutional 
grounding to our relationbhips That came with tht- creation of the PIC That came 
becaubt. there was. foi the fii-st time, a recognition that authont> is distributed 
around the communit> -there is no smgle locus of power. lesson manpower 
polic> makers had onl> learned after a long, sorr> histur> of looking for a silver 
bullet. I 

Once constituted, the PIC was offered and accepted oversight responsibility for 
the entire employment and training by stem of the penobscott consortium, its CCTA 
formula programs, its job corps center, iti> migrant and seasonal farmworker pro- 
gram, and the New England Institute This i& important to know because it figures 
prominently m the bubsequent economic development initiatives which were to 
occur- 

PIC members arrived with the »ame skeptic tbrn abouv government progamb ab 
they could have been eX|)ected lo have, without mudh underbtanding v/f oi apprecia- 
tion for the role CETA played in their communities and within the economic sybtem 
of which the> were ^uch an important part Yet with their mvulvement came an 
underbtanding. support, commitment to goalo of the consortium, and finally, initia 
tives^and results 

One initiative, of particular conbequence^tu the city of Bangor, arose out of the 
PIC» recognition that just as creating new jobs without attending to th<? busmebs of 
developing skills among the area s unemployed did little to address the employment 
problems of the disadvantaged, so too wab the reverse true Upgrading the skills of 
the unemplo>ed in an area ot particularly high unemployment without developing 
new emplo>ment opportunities was if not a bankrupt policy— close to it. Out of this 
concern came an initiative to revltali^e the core area of Bangor The PIC's objective 
wab to induce development where it would not naturally occur to vreate jobs 
Bangor has a long history of trying and failing at this. 

To begin with the PIC realized that the particular nature of this endeavor 
required the bupport of the entire community- Furthermore, it recognized that some 
critical interestb had to be represented directl> if the undertaking were to be 
successful, and that while the PIC could be a catalyst, and provide ongoing bUpport, 
a specialized Tntermediar> needed to be created A Bangor center project committee 
wab formed, and bubsequently incorpoiated This intermediary ib chaired by the PIC 
chairman and beveral PIC memberb have assumed leaderbhip roles in the committee 
structure Flowever. those other » ntical parties have been included and have as 
»unied important roles Will the core area of Bangor be revitalized'^ Will jobs be 
treated a? the PIC intends'^ The jury ib still out, ab the initiative is less than one 
>ear old But there are b\>me early indicatorb. You may judge their significance for 
yourselves 

Last Thursday evening, J I of Bangot b leading industrial, bubiness and finance 
leaderb met in the boardroom of the Penobscot Consortium and committed over 
Sui\.i)(H] as a first installment on what the recognize to be a multi>ear financial 
obligation to retain the Rouse Companv to plan for and implement a long term 
dt vtluprntnt progiam tu revitiilize Bangor They did so stipufiljing that their contri 
butiun be matcht-^ b> the city of Bangor that a public private partnership waa 
required if the project were to succeed On PVidav, the city council met in that same 
boardroom and gave ever, indication that when the issue comes before them at 
iheir next meeting, the partnership will be formed. Could all of this have happened 
Without CETA's private industry counciP Perhaps. Had, it before? No. 

This lb perhaps the inobt dramatic local experience we can share with you which 
illustrates the kind of results which CETA programs can and have achieved. But it 
IS \,ertaml> not the only one The PIC has moved CETTA mto boardrooms where 
corporate development plans are formulated and and where a future for our unem 
pluyed can be created The PIC has moved CCTA closer to apprenticeship opportuni 
ties where rewarding cauers can be found The PIC has placed CETA and its 
objectives on the taLles oi educational institutions and called for change Finally, 
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the I'lC has legitimatud the K'oals, Jnitiati>eb and results of the Penobscot Consor- 
tium's CEl'A program. . xt » i i i u 
t» the private mdustry council the answer to the Nations local labor market 

^""vvlrh^aii of its achievements, we have determined In Bangor. Maine, that it is not 
It is, however, a very important first step. * i- 

In closing, I would like to share with you the approach we will be taking to 
ground labor market policy and programs in our area. . u j r 

Nearly 2 years ago the county commissioners who comprise the executive board oi 
the Penboscot Consortium authorized staff to undertake a study of alternative 
arrangements for institutionalizing employment and training programs Labor 
market policies and institutional arrangements of a variety of counties were exam- 
ined and related to our own socio-political environment. Early results of this analy 
SIS led to a very careful selection of membership for the private industry council as 
well as to the particular committee structure proposed for and subsequently adopted 
by the PIC, of particular consequence, was the composition of the PIC executive 

committee. , . u * i i r 

The membership of the executive committee was drawn from the highest levels ot 
the business, finance, education and labor communities. All of these individuals 

-c?n?Tn?nH^n^i4f^rflH4* >nn..pnrp nvPr policy in their res pectivejlelds. were ^"tic^ 

lactors m both humt.n resource and economic development ar^^, -and ^uld 4)^ 
expected tq provide effective guidance to the CETA system. The agenda we had, is, 1 
am sure, obvious. If this influential group which represented the critical sectors 
involved with the labor market could be brought together at one table to chart the 
rwhcy course for ,CETA, the likelihood of program success would be considerably 
enhanced. Furthermore, if they could be engaged in the process of creating an 
appropriate labor market intermediary, the results of that proce.ss would be far 
more likoly to be on the mark. , ,r«^^ r j • d 

Last August, Training & Development Corporation (PDC) was formed in Bangor, 
Maine, with- the intent of having it become the labor market intermediary for the 
PanoDSCot Consortium, The majority of the board of directors of this non-profit 
corporation consists of the executive committee of the PIC, but in addition, th^ chief 
elected official of each county in the consortium is also included on the board Ihe 
result IS an intermediary governed by policy makers in the business and tinance. 
organized labor, and government and education communities. 

The composition of the board of directors and the institutional continuity and 
permanence associated with incorporation are, we believe, the critical factors which 
will make this second step the vital sequal to the private industry council as 
originally formulated. The PIC will continue to perform its mandated role, and 
more importantly, will continue to provide the breadth and range oradvice and 
guidance which it has in the past. r j u 

In 1982 we have the opportunity to emerge from a long history o! ad hoc re- 
sponses to what have been perceived, at each juncture, to be crises short run m 

nature and.suscepUblti.to.A qi^ick fix^ Labor market pohcy advanced for the 1980 s 

must respond to persistent productivity problems, lo technologiCiJl Change and in- 
dustry shifts, and to welfare issues if a is to effectively respond to soqial and 
economic problems facing the Nation. The policy framework xpust create the condi- 
tions for responsive and durable labor market programs and give focus to invest- 
ment« made in improving labor quality and business climates. Furthermore, it must 
do su recognizing severe budget constraints and significant regional variation 

Few among us would argue that opergJting without an employment policy foV the 
last several decades has been effective. If there ever were a time when this o^ficien 
cy truly could have been afforded, that time has passed Our nation faces ditlicult 
and essential adjustments arismg out of an increasingly integrated world market no 
longer monopolized bv the United States and compounded by changes in the natur^ 
and comiwsition of both our national economy and labor suppl^j bophisticated 
forecasting and common sense indicate that problems in this area will become more 
acute over the next decade as labor shortages force American business to dip ever 
more deeply into the labor pool at the same time that it faces even more elective 
competition in world markets. , • ^ • • u u 

For a long time public investments in job creation and job training have been 
perceived, and in fact utili/ed, principally as social investments Slack markets 
provided the impetus and fairly abundant resources provided the means to support 
his approach. Investments m economic and human resource development must be 
recognized for what they are in today's context vital ingredients in an effort to 
restore America s competitive position, vital components of any serious program to 
increase America s productivity. 

' . * 
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\» >uu cuiitifiue ,vuui ifuijvrtant Jiilibtrationa over the sliape and content of our 
national labor maikut politrV, 1 hope that >ou will choos(^» an \vu have, to build upon 
the strengths of the CETA i>>:»tem, I hopt well, that >ou will athic^e clarit> of 
purpose, permanence and a dearl> defined bottom line for these essenticil projiranih 

Thank you for this opportunity to appear before you today. 

Mr. Jeffords. Mr. Page. 

STATEMENT OF CHRISTOPHER 3\\GE. DHIECTOR, ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL OF NORTHERN VERMONT, INC., ST. 
ALBANS, VT, 

Mr. Fags. Thank you. 

I am Chris Page. I am with the Economic Development Council 
of Northern Vermont. The Economic Development Council is a 
Department of Commerce— designated economic development dis- 
trict and represents 100 districto in the northern tier of Vermont. 
My testimony today is presented on behalf of the arga*s regional 
^Icvelopmeat plaflm«g commissions and the regional development 
corporations. 

If employment and training programs are to achieve measurable 
effectiveness they must be broadly goal oriented and must allov^ 
extensive flexibility for adaptation by State and substate areas. In 
general, the productive and general employment program is one 
which can assess the potential capabilities of its client population 
and match them with private sector growth opportunities. It jis our 
council's belief and that of the affiliated regional planning commis- 
sions that we represent that national policy toward employment 
and training programs should attempt to provide States and sub- 
state entities with the necessary tools, financial and educational, to 
develop and improve publjc and private partnershiD;& that will 
result in increased employment, productivity, and independence. 

As an example, a coalition of jionprofit community*development 
organizations and private-sector firms in northeastern Vermont 
has effectively set goals and objectives for its employment and 
training needs The members of this group and their effectiveness 
lies in their ability to accurately reflect both the historical employ-^ 
ment problems of the region and the potential for future economic 
development activity and ultimate job creation. 

The interest of the current administration in streamlining Feder- 
al aid programs and returning management responsibilities to 
States and localities is tailor made for employment and training 
functions. A survey conducted by the Council for Northeast Eco- 
nomic Action indicates a strong desire in the region's business 
sector to see the establishment of an umbrella leadership organiza- 
tion which could undertake public/private cooperative initiatives 
in employment and training activities. The implementation of this 
proposal conceivably could result in the development of subregional 
counterparts capable of designing and managing employment, 
training, and economic development programs suited to their local- 
ized needs. 

Employment and training programs must be wed to organiza- 
tions with broad economic development goals. Vi^ithout an extended 
family of housing, community service, education, and business de- 
velopment programs, training will continue to be the economic 
development ''stepchild.** As Federal resources diminish and, par- 
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ticularly. as rural areas begin to feel the impact of reductions, it 
becomes critical that employment and training efforts not be losi 
amid issues of "turf thinly disguised as mandate or responsibihty 
In northern Vermont, the EDCNV developed a mechanism for 
linking its ongoing program of economic development, which con- 
sisted primarily of technical assistance to municipalities and re- 
gional planning and development organizations, with employment 
and training services via the private sector. For example, the coun- 
cil operates a below-market-rate loan fund for business and indus- 
try. \s part of the- criteria in considering a loan package, we seek 
commitments from the applicant vis-a-vis job availability to the 
unemployed or underemployed, wage scales, employment ot the 
handicapped, and access to inhouse or public training programs 
Those applicants scoring high in these areas are likely to receive 
priority consideration; while all applications must be considered 
first on their financial merit, the board of directors of the fund 
believes that it is in the best interest of the Vegional economy to 
seek out those businesses which are willing to make a long-term 
commitment to the labor force in return for hard work and high 
profitability. Firms which do not meet the criteria established are 
provided technical assistance in developing their own training pro- 
grams or are directed to existing training opportunities; pay scales 
are monitored to insure that the average does not fall below 135 
percent of minimum wage. r r ^ r 

While the council has been activMi a variety of facets of em- 
ployment and training programs, we do not believe that these 
efforts would be enhanced by the targeting of assistance. Kather. 
we submit that the redirection of employment and training pro- 
grams to more fully represent State and local economic develop- 
ment interests will serve to generate jobs among those most in 
need Targeting inadvertently serves to cut off from the main- 
stream a portion of the population; in rural areas perhaps more 
often than in urban, targeting of specific groups leads to an inhibit- 
ing type of protection from community life, restraining growth and 
stifling work-life opportunities. 

In conclusion, we believe that CETA is meant to be an active 
labor-market policy designed to correct long-term problems ol 
chronic Unemployment and low skill levels. In northern Vermont. 
CETA has experienced some successes in spite of and not because 
of existing Federal policies. Active labor markets require a compre- 
hensive economic development appi^oach to maintain their health 
and viability. If employment and training programs are to play a 
useful role in this process, and we believe they can and should, new 
emphasis must be placed upon the State and local abilities to 
customize technical and vocational training to reflect community 
needs Passive training programs, insulated from capital invest- 
ment, community priorities, or private-sector thrusts cannot pro- 
vide the long-term economic benefits so desperately needed by a 
large portion of the American population. 

Mr. Jeffords. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Christopher Page follows-J 
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pREPARBo Statement uf CHRisrortiKR Paoe, Direutur, Economic Dev elopmeii*t 
• Council of Northern Vermont, Inc. 



The Economic Development Council of Northern Vermont, Inc. lEE>CNVJ ic a 
Department uf Commerce designated economic development dwtriU &ervmg Cwledo- 
nta, Essex, Franklin, Grand Isre,Xamoille and Orleans Counties. Jhe EDCNV is an 
afnilate of the area's regional planning commissions and regional development 
corporatiofis providing technical assistance and financing for a broad range of 
economic development programs. During the past eight years, the Council has 
played a significant role In job creation and training opportunities throughout 
northern Vermont, and it is this experience that we wish to highlight toda> for 
these joint meetings. 

The programs and policies of the Council are based upon a fundamental goal of 
increasing employment opportunities for the citizens of northern Vermont without 
unduly affecting the unique social and cultural fibre of the region. As an extension 
of this concept, EDCNV believes that economic development and employment,' 
training organizations share a responsibilit> to ensure that all citizens have access 
to the fundame^.^l educational tools which will provide them with full,' satisf>ing 
and creative work lives. The population served b> employment and training pro- 
grams is both the ultimate benef.ciary and the greatest resource for the creation of 
employment in this country. In northern Vermont, the Council has worked with a 
variety of public and private yrganization.s to harness the inherent dynamics of an 
unemployed vet trainable work force to significantlj reduce dependenc> on social 
programs and open new doors to greater productivity. 

Ii employment and training programs are to achieve measurable effectiveness, 
they must be brQadI> goalonent^ and must allow extensive nexibilit> for adaption 
by state or sub-state entities to address localized needs. In general, the productive 
and successful employment and training program is one which can assess the 
potential capabilities of its client population and match them with private sector 
growth opportunities. This is particularly true in rural areas such as northern New 
England where opportunities for private sector job creation are at best limited, 
unless the existing emplo>ment and training efforts are able to tap the pulse of tht 
private sector, a locality is likely to experience a destabilizing growth pattern, i.e., 
one in which new jobs ^re filled with highly experienced members of outside labor 
forces while the resident population remains unemployed, untrained. This t>pe of 
growth is unacceptable and has a tendenc> to weaken and demoralize rather than 
assimilate, readily into a community. Thus, it is the Council's belief that national 
pohcy toward employment and training programs should attempt to provide otates 
und sub^tate entities with the necessary tools -finaricial and educational - to devel 
op and improve public, private partnerships that will result in increased emplo> 
ment, productivity and independence. 

Specifically, the EDCNV has concluded that regionalized public, private endeavors 
tend to proauce the greatest benefits in terms of permanent job creation. As an 
example, p. coalition of non profit communit> development organizations and private; 
sector firms in Vermont's Northeast Kingdom has effective 1> set goal and objectives 
for its emplo>nrient and training needs, together these groups have begun a regional 
roundtablc designed to explore the effectiveness of training progranps and to imple 
ment a customized approach to meeting the needs to both the private sector job 
creator and the unemployed population. The members of this group represent a 
cross section of regional interests including CETA sponsors, public employment 
agencies, industrialists, quasi public development corporations and retailers. The 
effectiveness of such groups lies in their ability to accurately reflect both the 
historical emp!o>ment probIem» ^he r.'gion and the potential for future economic 
development activit> and ultimate iob creation. The interest of the current adminis 
tration in streamlining Federal aid programs and returning management responsi 
bihties to states and localities is tailer made for emplo>ment and training functions. 
A survey conducted by the Council for Northeast Economic Action indicates a 
strong desire in the region's business sector to see the estabhshment of an "umbrel 
la" leadership organization which could undertake public, private coojperative initia 
tives in employment and training activities. The implementation of this proposal 
conceivably could result in the development of duh regional counterparts capable uf 
designing and managing employment, training and economic development programs 
suited to their localized needs. 

Any attempt to restructure the existing CETA legislation to provide closer link 
ages with economic development activities must, however, evolve from a clearly 
established working relationship with the pnvate sector. Since the private and 
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public sectors oiwn shart* «i umiha and ad verba rial, albeit natural, relationship, it 
IS Mnperati\f th«it ^jovernnient and busini'i>s ystablLsh a creatmK employment Com- 
mitmi'nt on the part of the i'mplo>ment and training sponsor to seek private sector 
directi.nl in develupinK and operating progninib is essential to the success ol job 
creation, jUi.t a.s critical is the dedication of the private to both the economic and 
>ocial benelit.s ot tratnin« the unskilled or und^r-skilled labor force If we are to 
avoid the pitlaiis oi training in public sector Hargelv local non-profit) orpni/ations 
employment and trainniK M»«^v n^^^^'t ^^'^^^^ ^^e diversity and transferability oi 
private sector experience . , , ^ . » i 

Once again, local and regional involvement in policy developmeni ana actual 
programs implementation v.ill automatically result in emplovnient and tramiiig 
eltorti. which are suited to area values The Labor Department directive has been, to 
date, restricted in lt^ view of eniplo>ment training and the role of the labor force in 
regional and local economies. A small slice of the economic pie will reveal varying 
degrees of manufacturing, commercial, and service mdustr> activities are prosper- 
ing in therr diverMt> P^mploynient and training programs can and should be struc- . 
tered with a careful eye toward the local econom>, building on local resources and 
always aiming for continued diversification. ^ u j 

Employment and training programs must be wed to organiziition with broad 
economic development goals. Without an extended family of housing, community 
service, education and business development programs, training will continue to be 
the economic development step-child. ' As Federal resources diminish and, particu- 
larly, as rural areas begin to feel the impact of reductions, it becomes critical that 
employment and training efforts not be lost amid issues of "turf thinly disguised as 
mandate or responsibility! Recentl>, the Economic Development Council participat 
ed in a national demonstration program sponsored by the Economic Development 
Administration <EDA^ and designed to establish permanent linkages between em- 
ployment and training providers and the economic development community Despite 
the stgnihcant disparity among the three participants— San Antonio, Texas. Detroit, 
Michigan- Northern Vermont— all found that immediate concerns were raised over 
the desire ol economic development professionals to become "involved in training 
In Vermont, due partly to its size and the Council's ongoing personal contact vvith 
training providers, this distrust was laid to rest early in the demonstration Our 
experience, however, is indicative of the lack of understanding and communication 
that can result when two efforts so similar in long-term objectives fail to ensure 
their programs interaction. The integration of industrial commercial development 
with employment and training programs and with the social services ultmiately can 
provide the client with a level of service previously unparalleled 

In northern Vermont, the EDCNV developed a mechanism for linking its onjgomg 
program of economic development, which consisted primaril> of technical a.<^istance 
to municipalities and regional planning and development organizations, with eni^ 
ployment and training services via the private sector. For example, the ^ojin^il 
operates a below-market rate loan fund for business and industry As part of the 
criteria in considering a loan package, we seek commitments from the applicant vis^ 
a-vis job availabilit> to the unemployed or underemployed, wage stales, Omployrnent 
ol the handicapped and access to in-house or public training programs Ihose 
applicants scoring high in these areas are likely to receive priority consideration; 
while all applications must be considered first on their financial merit, the Board ol 
Directors ol the fund believes that it is m the best interest of the regional economy 
to seek out those businesses which are willing to make a long term commitment to 
the labor force in return for hard work and high profitability Firms which do not 
meet the criteria established are provided technical assistance m developing their 
own training programs or are directed to existing training opportunities, pay scales 
are monitored to ensure that the average does not fall below Li) percent ol mini- 
mum wage The Council's affiliation with a number of northern Vermont social 
service agencies has led to a coopt^rative effort to place a greater number of 
unskilled individuals in a variet> of state and federally sponsored training pro- 

^^While the Council has been active in a variety of facets of employment and 
training programs, we do not believe that these efforts would be enhanced by the 
targeting of assistance Rather, we submit that the redirection of employment and 
trnining programs to more full> represent state and local economic development 
interests will serve to generate jobs among those most in need While this is a broad 
sUitement with which manv will take exception, we firmh believe that mvc vement 
bv communitv based development groups and by the private sector will create 
programs which reflect directly the needs of the labor force and the capabilities ol 
the constituent communities. State and Federal governments must act as a catalyst 
in the development and the implementation of emplo>ment and training programs 
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B> duing hu. thfv allow the cotiiniunitv to explore it.s potential and to generate 
an umpio^ment bchuint- that will pro\ide the jobb netei>bar> to allow all sectors of 
the iocai econom> to grow. Targt'ting inadvertentlv berveb to cut off from the 
mainstream a portion of the jHjpulation. m rural areaa, perhaps more often then in 
urban, targeting of bpecific groups leads to an inhibiting t>pe of protection from 
commumt> life, restraining growth and stifling work-life opportunities 

The process of stabilizing a national economv. e&pc\,iall> one as diverse as t ie 
US-, relies heuvib upon the abiht> of rj^gions to maintain strong industrial, com 
mercial and financial biises. The efYective deliver> of emplo>ment and training 
services, if it is to have a desirable, long term impact, should also focus on the 
regional marketplace for leadership Po1il> foi a regional econom>, as for a regional 
training program. »s best designed b> the interaction of the entire spectrum of 
economic development factors. The continuation of^^current CETA policies and Pro- 
>iram& wiU provide a short term solution to problems of unemployment, we do not 
believe thai this is 'the goal or, indued the intent, of such legislation Rather, we 
believe that CETA i& meant to be an active labor market policy designed to correct 
long term problems of chronic unemployment and low skill levels In northern 
\ermont» CETA has expeuenced some successes in spite of and not, because of 
existing Federal i^olicies. Active labor markets* require a comprehensive economic 
development approach iu maintain their health and viability If employment and 
training programs are to play a useful role in this process* (and we believe they can 
and should), new emphasis must be placed upon the state and local abilities to 
cuhtomi/e technical and vix;ational training to reflect community needs Increased 
private sector participation, the integration of training and economic development 
and establishment of linkages to the finani^ial community are essential elements of 
an active employment policy. Passive training programs insulated from capital 
investment, community priorities or private sector thrusts cannot provide the long 
term economic benefits so desperately needed by a large portion of the American 
iwpuiation. We belie\e that the nation's employment and training programs to 
possess the potential lor becoming a cornerstone of economic recovery, they repre 
sent resources as yet not fuUv explored, ^nd we believe that policy re fine me nt and 
iocul direction will reveal the true value of employment and training programs for 
the eighties 

Mr. Jeffords. Mr. Gulluni. 

STATKMKNT OF FRANK (il LLl NI. SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE 
» MAYOR, SPRIN(;FIELn, iMASS. 

Mr. Gulluni. Thank you. 

Chairman Hawkins, Congressman Jeffords. My name is Frank 
Gullym» and I am assistant ibr private industry development to the 
mayor of the city of Springfield, and participate actively in the 
process of economic development for all of Hampden County I 
founded the Hampden District Regional Skills Center in 1970, 
became the executive director of the Hampden Consortium, 21,000 
population^ in 1978, and 1980 was transferred to the mayor s office 
to utili/.e those skills and abilities in the process of bringing new 
industry to the community. 

We must build credibility in the CETA system in order to assure 
employment opportunities for the chronically unemployed. There- 
fore, a comprehensive manpower delivery system, developed ajnd 
guided at the national level, is as necessary for the future growth 
and competitiveness of this country as is a comprehensive system 
of national defense. Employment and training policies and pro 
grams at the Federal level are the key elements in determining the 
future direction that major aspects of our economic future will 
take. In addition to providing career employment for jobseekers, 
national employment and training policy initiatives can also play a 
key role in such areas as enhancing manpower resources, fostering 
economic development, reducing welfare dependency and chronic 
unemployment, and generating additional tax revenues. 
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Federal participation in employment and trainmg programs is 
mandatory if we are to meet the long-term need for skilled and 
trained workers in our technologically advancing society Ihe pri- 
vate sector is unable to make the substantial investment m money, 
time, and personnel necessary to satisfy these extensive training 
needs in the absence of Federal support. _ 

We believe that the best method for meeting these training needs 
is through an approach such as the sequential training and em- 
ployment progression system (STEPS). This training and employ- 
ment system is sequential in nature, with movement through the 
system based onjhe progressive attainment of those competencies 
and skills necessaiTlbr career employment. The foundation of the 
system is the d,evelopment of marketable advanced skills coupled 
with. positive work habits, which will lead to the goal of career 
employment for jobseekers. . 

The STEPS program would consist of four major components or 
phases, including an indepth vocational and academic assessment, 
development of positive work habits, advanced skills training (to 
include appropriate remedial education and language training), 
and job development and placement. The underpinning philosophy 
of the program is that learning to work is as important as develop- 
ing a marketable skill. Competency-based advanced skills training 
programs, in such areas as computer technician, tool-andKiie 
maker, drafting, data processing, and other high-demand technical 
areas, would provide the basis for job placement in high-paying, 
career-oriented occupations. , . ^ " ^ «• 

We are not proposing a conceptual frafliework but a system ot 
training which has proven successful for Hampden Counly, Mass 
Over the past decade, 5,000 gfaduates of the Hampden County 
skills training program have been placed in jobs using this type ot 
manpower training system. It can be used by any type of training 
institution, from dedicated skills centers to more generalized tech- 
nical colleges and vocational training schools. It has worked tor 
Hampden County for a variety of population groups and segments, 
and can work equally well in other geographical areas of the 
country 

Going away from the prepared text, I would like to point out 
that in the last year two major corporations, Wang Laboratories 
and Prime Computer, made decisions to expand their facilities in 
western Massachusetts, and the chairman of the board of f rime 
Computer in Springfield, Mass. stated that his primary reason for 
coming to western Massachusetts from the Boston area was due to 
the sophistication of the Hampden, Mass. skill center We prepared 
a test case providing them with some 20 people oyer a period of fa 
months. Those people proved to be so successful that Prime Com- 
puter has decided to build a major plant in West Springfierd which 
is adjacent to the city of Springfield. We have been involved in the 
retraining of teachers and those who have been impacted by for- 
eign competition, those involved in the Trade Adjustment Act pro- 
gram, and have been very successful in training those people at 
fow levels of costs. The skill center at Hampden is an integral 
component, has equal representation. We sit on the board We are 
the biggest businessmen and elected officials in Hampden C. ount.^ 
The skill center plays a role in the process of economic develop- 
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ment and we go throughout New England and the Northeast meet- 
ing with major corporations trying to tempt them to come to our 
area. 

At the same time we^ recognize the needs of the chronically 
unemployed. We have been working with those people since 1963 m 
the MDTA program. It is my belief that if we begin to provide 
credibility through skills training, the chronically unemployed will 
also be impacted due to the fact that employers will be looking for 
the types of people you are training not only at advanced levels but 
also at the entry level. 

We do train handicapped people. We have a major program for 
the deaf We have programs for high school students who are dead- 
ended in academic programs which lead nowhere. So it is this kind 
of philosophy that we are trying to unfold, given the fact that we 
have already done it successfully. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Jeffords. Thank you. 

(Material submitted by Frank Gulluni follows:] 
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Prepared Statement ok Frank D. Gulluni. Special Assistant for Private 
iNnusTRY Deveix)pment to the Mayor, Springfield, Mass. 

EXECUTIVE SUMMARY EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING POLICIt:S OPTIONS FOR FUTURE 

DIREPTI0N 

A ccMPRac:NsivE r^vvpowcs ceumj^Y sy51W, Diynopw r>m ^jjidw at ti^e 

NA'AIONAL LEVEL, IS AS NECESSARY FXXl IIH:, FVlVIlii dWITi AND OCMPmTIVINESS 
OF THIS CDUMm AS IS A OCMPREHtNSIVE SYSTm OF NATIONAL W^OISE. 

mjv m> TP/simtr, roLicit^s and r«>ivms at no. ivrnmL llvij. are im KFnr 

HUEMENTS IN DEFF^RMININC THE FIHURE DIRHTriON imT MAJOR ASPECTS OF OUR 
BCaWIC FUlURE wnX TAKE. IN ADDITION TO I^^lMC CAREER FJ^PLOYMENF 
FCR JOQSEEKiRS. NATIONAL t>lPlX)^MHNr A.^ miNirx; POLICY INITIATIVES CAN 
AL£0 PLM A KEY mS IN 300^ AREAS AS EN'H'VNCirr, JWr.mE3^ RESOURCES, 

?T)si'ERir*3 rowrMic uEVHt/.p-iEwr. REDucirx; ,velfare dependency amJic 
UN!>uni>\'MiNi. ,\Nr» r.iN'ie/M'^x; ajjditk^xl tax klvimji::^. ^ 

r-l>!P,^L PVTICIPAII'^ ^^ r;!rUO^M}:?r IH^MNUr; PROfTvVl.*^. 15 HW'bA'lORY 

r v.r .\^r :irn- ru u^t.^tot Ni'ij) skilup />r3) 'py rjtp vr»^^Kt:<s in 
a-;i TSC^t^^ixoiOMiA- rW.vxriNr. socu:!^. iHF pmATr s^jrroR is ^jm^ju-e to 

rvNrisFY rsis-i-^L Kcr^x-ivE PiAiM'C N^iPS IN nfE ;j^s!?KT Fi:>i^Ai. :^Tr^0RT, 

u!i.iEVE •nl^T nfE HU*?r Mj'iux) M«'ur*5 iiP-sE i7<aini?j::; mua^ is 
iH<.xaj AN .-^m^v^oi .a ni AS nin n^miiM. iw.lnims and iMPiX)^:it2;r pro- 
,'^«55ioN .SY.<7IXM (<:riTS) , i-iiis 'I■RAlNl^r; and imn^-Mrwr SYsm^ is .-.ixtuintial 
^ IN MMirRE, wini fmin^n- m^xni w: i^snJ^ fvlsii^ aj nr wTr;{M-r>ivE 
ArrAiiV'-i^^r of iu^e aiurii>J^'iis and .^*.iijs NirtrovW \^^n ^;m\n wum^^v. 
im: }\vm\nm ov iin, ,^Yinw is nc: pivn/>iMiNr or rvjiKi-'Aiyj. /gu'^rm 
•mjr^ ntiPLU) w£ni it\snivr vn(K UMUir.. muv wifi. *jo nir a)AJ>0F 

m: <7itrs r^rw/t i>nuin ntwisT or utm m^^i ixtwxitwim on ^l^^»^?3, i 
iNvtJLJur. AN iN4>i3'm v(x:Arir/ya, an!^ ACAJ^tMic A-.s!-=^K'>n', Di,vEi/>mtNr 

W>EDIAL nXX:ATIOH A^ UuWAGE TPLMNIMS)^^ ASD JOO DEVElOmFNT AND 

PiAnj<a/r. tiie und^jipiknims piuujfmiY of he r^a^wt is iwt leatnhx; 

TO WORK is as I^S«<^A^/^ as DLVELOPINS a ^V^RKLTABLE f3<n-L. CCMPEmCY- 
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^XSED AEVWJCBD SKILLS TOUNIN3 PROGRAMS. IN SUQI AREAS OawrER 
TEOS^ICIAN, TOOL ;»ND DIE MAKER, DRAFTIM3. DATA PROCESSING. /tKD OHtER 
HIGH DEMAND TEXIHNICAL ARJIAS* WOULD PROVIDE TTS BASIS FOR JOB R^ACSdENT 
IN WEXUPAYING, CAREER-ORIENTED OOCWATIONS. 
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WHiai PRCVFN .^"XEaSrUL FX>r$ llAMPD^i; Cn^;^n'y. MAS5v'VniU.SCTrS. CA^ .*iE 
V.\yt DtC\DC. ?.0Ov"» OOADUATES OF HE HVUDKM CtHJNIT SKIILS TRAILING PRC- 
C^C^M H/AX BEC^ *^/jCED IN JOBS USING THIS P PI >X 'VJ^TO-.T:^ mMMNG SYSTEM, 
rr CAN BL USED BY ANY TYPE OF TOUNING IhSmunOth mw DIDIGATED SKIIJ;^ 
< kNia<S TO MOi<L C12^1J<.^LI2E1> TEOWICAL OOLLUJES AND VOCAIIONAL THMNI.^ 

s^ioxs. IT K^s i^oRKED PGR avtPDi:^ ax'^^^y tor a variety of pfjpuiATioN 

G^XJI'S Sfn-Q-Nrs and GV; ECUAIi-Y htlJ. IN crnJER GBamPHICAL 

11. p ^oyt^i^r^ AND iM r.NjKl^^J -T^i^- 
' o prioNS i\ya fuiure dire l tions 

^ A ocnprehcniaive mariporor system, developed and guided at the national 
level, is as necessary for the future gra^th and ccmpetitiveness of 
this' country, aa well as is a o6^ripro?Ytnsive system to V/?lp insure 
national defense. ^High unanplqyirtint, 3aggir>g productivity and the 
reducing capacity to ocrpete successfully on an international basis 
with other tinjbnologtcally advanced countries must be addnj;>»cd diiectly 
and rejTX?died, if this country is to iraintain its leadership role m the 
vorld. 

BnployiT>:^it <ind training policies *ind progranc* at the federal level are 
the key elfjncnts In dtftemining the future direction that major aspects 
of cur economic future will take. We rocogruze that the primary and 
overriding object i,iE£i*«f a manpower delivery system should be career 
cnployrrcnt for jobscekers, particularly the disadvantaged, through 
matching and/or adapting jobseckers* skills and jobs m tY most cost- 
effective nanner possible. Ifcwever, arployment and training initiatives 
can also play a key role m a variety of areas of critical ooncem to 
the cooncyruc and j>ocial health of this country as shown in the following 
chart. Developed and administered in the appropriate ways, these 
Initiatives can play a key role in: 

III. KHY DEPLOYMENT AND 11^IN1T3G PRQGRAT^S? 

1. Ecpngniv: develorrient on an area and national scale, through plans 
and pco^xams that servo the mutual needs of jobseekers and employers. 
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2. Ptoviding a "seoond chance" to chn3nicallv_uocrY>lovc d jobs<x>kers to 
<3evelop jjfir^etable skills and ocoess long-term career can^ployrcnt . 

3. iTRproving the productivity base of the United States by fostering 
policies and prcgrams that provide skills training and retraining 
to meet the nocds of bu:,inoss dnd industry, 

4. Dt?ve loping tho nanjxxver rf^^y^ ircv*?; of tbo United St<5tes in a carprc- 
>*2n<)ivc and systaratlc runner, through the real izajt ion tKit rtcinpcwer 
resources arc critical to the long-term future of this country. 

5. Rt O uci ro wel f « irG depcnclcncy. of a significant secpcnt of tlx; population 
that otl»rwi30 would be unable to 'develop sol f-sufficiericy through 
Individual effort. ^ 

6. Ccneratiryj irK2r£as<^ cprix)rii^^ thrcorjh^ 
inor<MS«,\l ir'pJ<>yii^U .jixI puxhw;! ivily. 

7. il>lping bubincr.5 and indu;^»tryTn' this cfAjnt r/ to r crrctc Mu.c n ->sfun_v_ 
in the wo^ jd tTin xahic ntf^kctolitoi' witli fi*rci*jn corfcrotitru, that otten 

^are ncaviiy suosiaizc^ cy tncir respective govcrrmt.'nts. 




MC DSVELOfMW 7 . MEET FOREIGN OCI-lPBrrriCW 

m>XX CKdNIC . CRITICAL EXXtmiC ^6. GOra^ATE TAX 

UNIMPLOYM»/r A>© <^h\L OONCFTINS ' REVETJUES 
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Tlv Jef^M^e of pai-ticiixitiori on o national scale by the federal •pvonrnr.'nt 
in at^lo>?'*cnt and traininrj initiatives is a matter of choice. If th? 
d^x-iMon IS to do little or noUiing at tR' r^Uional level, wc will see 
c^'^elopcd an e%'er -growing pool of al united, tinskillod :^outh and adul^ 
r'^piirlnt; Q<>v<Tf^ltn^t sulysid> pa>vt*nt'^ to survive, while at the 'vunc tinrj 
a mjri>»r of sV.tll»>3 ^md U^hnically ori'-nlod johj; will rn\nn wfilltx^ 
for wojit of quilifjcd workers. This <jnm future is certainly prcxJictible. 
fcr wo iN^so trend* dc-voloping nt Ihe oirrc-nt tiiu despite a plf .hora 
of iMjor oc^'<rjTont pirxjr.^ns dor.ujncd to doter Just •such developp' nts. 
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rto IwUef In sofc t|iwrtcra iMt the firivatc sector wiU asMjre tVio orploy- 
ncnt arri training slock If the ft>d?fnl gowrmt>nt «}xonifiaintly rcOucx^s or 
minimizes Its efforts in this area Is highly unllkoly. Our C3(pcricnces 
^icato.thal the private sector is not in a position to maXe the sub- 
stantial invotftjiwt In ncncy, tiro or personnel in order to urxlertoke tHe 
very opjpiex <vid Jcnondlng trdining and arploymcnt cndcdVOTs that vould be 
created ly the fcOcral vacnw. h\^rc an irdivlcKial could once be hired awJ 
troinod in a rutt<T of a fcv days or weeks at most, it now t<ikes jrwlhs and 
years to itcet the skilled roquxrurcnts of*rony of our very oonpctitive 
industries. Tte wrld market is moving tcv^ud increased job sophist icaticn. 
including outcnatioo of laryo nurbers of unskilled and sard -skilled lobor 
functicfvs that -wsrc orxre available to ^irge socpt^ts of our population. 
IkM is the tine for a major new lniti<j-^ive In our training And OTploytncjnt 
policies: erploypxmt and training policy riJst tncet the challentjes of the 
19S0'i by providing .xlvanccd skills training. 

We beliove that a comprcbcnsive r«npcwer delivery systcn is absolutely 
<^.-jcntlal to Klid future of this country. We believe that the best rettxxl 
for acocirpUshinrj this goal is through a rwipavw draining syston that wo 
can best doscrlbo as the ''<iJ£iCQti5LJjriLl"^ 

^iSaJSS^X' This training system consists of four rajor canponents or 
phinses. .md is illuG.t rated in Chart 2. Tl^ls training -ind orployment syritan 
is jocjucntlal in nature, with rrovwent through the systan bosod co the 
pnrxjrcssive .uniirwjt of thoGo ccnpetcnrios and skills nooessary for 
carcfrr cnployri^t. It can be deUwrcd thrai^h a varu'ty of in5tlt\»tiooal 
foTTTttts, inclixliixj vtxatioMl trai<' r/j scJools, -^kx Us rxDters, t^xrhnlral 
or»llo(>^aand oU».r kilU training iri.t ilut ion*?. The foundation of the 
.sy\tcni Is the d<-\<'I«5iat?ht of mwV^'tablc .vh/anccd .skills oouplrd with 
pof.ttivc work Kibits. which will 1« .xJ u> the goal of cjrccr <rployp»c?nt 
Cor Job jioeVers. 
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A. .- Ti i. V-..cr:L - ^ ^^'^ '^xr.^'^ti.^l Training 

a ,-<--,i3'».»nt wculd cor.-^xst of v.oHk^uiI sWAxy xnr.tnsrt..nts. ir/hvidudlized 
( . . u<i aiU a<f>-nili.'<xi Ki:a- v.^ at uxvO a v^^ts. An iT.?r>fi..nr focot of 
1^1 s iJviM' 13 tKit It ix' ^'t in t^tHK^urod .lOKi-inic/vocot innal .-nvxrorrt'Ot and 
t us U- n-lUvtive of wK.t amid ..nt icijut-xi rlu^^ts v. catiOMl'diroc- 

tjo*^ irdnu^u^ o r(x<3 for b.,sic ro.txhol (Khk^ot ux,. Kiiv;vi<><}0 sXiUs d^v.-lcpx^t. 
as aiJ c^x^tic-nal rAilU. It vould incU>io tho^^ tosta r>c>x2oa to dofino and 

i.V ntjf.y ,H-uia»ely tK> rorr. nt a<%».?...uc h-vols of tu^ ir.Jivi.h«l m mloticn to 

B. Jcb -V)! .>y» i^*-' a^lf>L\«^»J^-<^ J^^ltL Jl'h^t-^^ ' int.x,r,il j.irt of sTJTS iS t>>e 
c. voh^iiKiit of p> »livt -•>ik U>bi»-. v.ih^-, at^ t onUmO nurUui:/} md 
f..u».tcLKX* of rt>tivator, to c^V-ilU'.r * r>.^i t ir u-.nt to o<huvc (x^^Mj^t lor.U 

..K.>-.^fully. nns rr<o^<;^ .t..t,nr». s thio.,lx.it tl»o ix-nod of t tKit tlxj 
rorticiivint IS c^x>lUO in b%>PS. ond wr^ild Ix' (Tx>rdinut<-d ar. ^ hujh snpport 
tffort by pnxjr**^ norwvrrfl operator*: at <r^cty Icvol . 

iT.is dc-.-clopn-nt of v^fk ^ittitvrfcs and Iv.bits ir. o koy ol^ .^t of tlie 
jcogram. Manpower planr.TS ard ojr^rators tlx? local lovel arc only too 
f.Ttfnili-ir with tbe often reprot^xi ojnnrnt^ of tTiployors. *Scnd mc ni>tivated 
v^rV^'f*; v.*^ cvine to v^rV. .:v,.ry d..y on ti-ro, w^y, sVrv up on 'ir^Uy as 

U oj: r^iv^lay, and wlr> ..rr wtllirvi to r^t ,n a fuU .My- work for full 
Viy's pay." 

SI'^1>S IS .I'^x^l to fost.T and ^i^-vMop tK.',e positiv,? v^rk v^hi^ s and 
^.bits which love traJitior.Uy M to ^ sful lor^ t.r. .rp)o>Tw-nt. 
rni -. v^;»uld be- .irx.^rpli thraigh a p>»iio ,oph/ jnh^ n^nt to tUy pr.x;idm 
tlat Icarnr/i to v.>rk jr, as rr it^i.-al,.. . >MrT.ino^a Tar> .'t<.bl<> s>_i.ll. Vora^ 
Mor.^l --.ViUf traininq -^Id talloI.^3 to ar».latc »hc worV place, and a 
wTc^ .i^A'^ --^^M tx. .^.l.tif )t.<l for tv. allc^'^ircc. u^y^'X. tlvrcly initiating 
.„rt»' ^ . t.. 'Wnr i«.r.rtc'm rc«rr>-' ibll it i<^s to ^-we xraite t jlx<>s -jvd 

,1 ...>,i-y r-r^.-vnt >.,tbU^Id. V^r^rlacv xol-'. -ould be c.^tabU'>K>d 
„ t^-, rri-<t ■ 1 ' ^ r^xr .,t.^-u-.- M I^iv '^-^'^^'^^ ^^'^ 

♦ 1 of itt'^.*ir''> p->].«-u^. ar»J {)i)^Hiv< 
- 1 1 ^ <i at a 1 i t , I > . 



*vibH . ard val«'"s wc^jld be 
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offers ooch indiviJwil ^\ii'p ton<.7 l>i-<-rJ .KiU.s tf.uninfj prcx;r^iras with clcciriy 
ik^finod pronxixiisitf^ for profjrt-.-.jon jn A\K:h c)C«njf)iit urkil cluster. Tlic 
ultimte goal for tMch indiviixal is to ^{* volop /*\rVot<jblc s'kiUs in an 
,j(jv»a<<.i<i trnnuxj iroa. This wctiJd r.achra only ofti-r a r^-ifor- 

.i^^ince evaluitjor. txrplctcd lo ivrtify t)K^ *iMpii<'^it ion of -.kills »n a 
fiarticxilar occ\irv>t jor»^l <ur(sa. 

5KiUs tr.nnifX7 \.x viUJ n.)nsi«.t of a v,irn't.y of t;pt i«x>s Ur^xl ufoo labor 
uirKot rA\>i'; m th? x-^ric^is <>«}i ap^iu,*! ai<<i;; of tly? <.tHJnti-y. For c^ vple, 
in t\)C Ki„v n-igl.ird ar« a ^»Jch ttainiriq ,iro»is ,is ^V^<,lune Ojx'iatjws. Canrjutcr 
Tc<Wuri,in, Tool a'kX Div .*i4;r. iit »•> ^lup, r.ita and /Mvancx-d 

Clorioil Trjlr,iriq Ix^ .»]prupn.\to Ui t-».l U|<>n \ i>oc r.irKct rkt-db. 

vjiti^ls w>io djTjristru^e the mnirity. irtr rc^-r <ir/J apt mK>> to l* ncf jt 
rr<4n an jnt«nsivc, aoiinjcnUy *J«ri.»rKlHKj, "l.^rf }<'r U pf^ tT'iinirrj prnr;r<x'n. 
Tlio 5T>.TS ptotjr«sn »T<:x3<iro'3eb parli<^ipit ion ]«-irv)rily jn tfchniral and 
a<1va/>oed tr<3intng to provide each fx^r^ior. wjth irkjxinim opportunit jes jn 
hi-^h <l'r«ind, wol 1 -p.iyir>(3 occvf^it jons. It sho^jld be rot'yi tHit tb\s 

thereby acccrrrxiiting ^x^th the indiviJual ncvd and tl-c rxx-ds of ir-^sti-y. 

R'jTixlial cducatjcn, including basic aradaniic skills Oev'elojTTf nt. training 
related oc<KJ'inic uj^fjratiinq, prc*pouration for hn;h '-/rixiol ttjuivaluicy i-'jot^is 
and Gyjlish-aD-o -Second longuac^e training would be clo^ly lirik*<3 with all 
ch-iscs of the tT>divi<2ual's fcognxn activities, f ran a . s:7»ent to job 
d xvlopxnt and plarr^ivnt. Procjtarc wf>*ild be tailori-^ to t^I»:? mt^.rist 
.i.jd rapacity of tliu {:*irt icipant , by gradually introouc ing a<;a>ruc rejiTC- 
vJ»at lon to the* I' vrl of innfi'ivr nmcxhatioo r'>r?f*j to c vrlop the 
.^-'K^mc crofici ^-ri'^s: r^^vVvi for <>i> ^i'^^^rJ i- ^ 1 1 - trr^iniroi. 

^jfxront r-r?t o o"" jro iL-vol-^p't nt pi nt .^tivitii" for < ich r,rtx3r<jri 

f jf plft'T. PortKiprtri^s *;^"uld U- rir^KJuilly "'involvKi in iftrr- <» iri^ly 

ii itl VA^rld of v>rJ' in tiuc^um Hjt/in^^^at tU fr^JfJ* t'l. At MuJ. 
poir.^ , -^a^or 'rp'o^-^s /.'-ul<i <^ pr*"rc<^-.i ito ..f^ill > <x' s iry to 
ol>t<iin ai>d rraintain a job w'jth (ar»<T }t>tontial. Wjthm thin IfiS'xvorJ' 
rL^« v-'s vxild U' l)old in lrttavK^^ing skills, ic.u'io' wrUinr;, apjicariiir oc. 
< 'I I t]u»}< at ion '.Vill*;, aP-l |)itT/' Ufi iVi />r fl^tt u^n'.hip Uiild»nq[. 

Omv tlx.* If <hv'^.Ki-il is job If .r^y. J<5b intrivu'A' vr^iki U t stabli Vi^xi 
t>j-ni.iQh a v irioty of avaiKiblc r^v-Umi sffi. to incliyie "jt^ clubs" typo 
|raj[r.»*v.. ul-^ a" <ifp.'t>pri »tc. TIk^' a(x{^ii<at k/^ of a mrVftablc «KiU. 
t «>pl«xi with tu- f'*,«*rirK| of a| p^^l^'^ ^'t'' Kttnt'., and ^tn <»>jr''siVt? 
job pla^.T^nt prnfjrv>r>. .)i(>iild pK'Vi'i** a hitjh • v ^ rat/» fur pr«yjr.in 
^tipKtc'i,, ",>*Xirv3 <ai'X*r »!ipl<>iTrnt . 11« kills ^hjU r« fltxt the 
1 jt<.r luiifct tN^<K of tl/> K^'^O's; ,>>}vanr«vl ViU^. 
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Vfc are proposing this new oriental ion for deployment and training policies 
bcoiuso of our t'xtiii:,ive s\K:tx::^.sCul <. xixijcTxxi in opt.ijtuicj Iroining pro- 
grams here in Konpden County, Massachusetts. Over the past ton years, we 
have cattt to realize that advanced technologically orlented-delivcry 
systans are required to meet tYc needs of our industries. Vfe .-ure not 
proposing a conceptual franiework but a pcoven systun of training, for we 
have trained and placed nore than 5,000 Skills Center participants. It 
has worked for Hantfdcn County for a variety of population groups and sag- 
WJnts and can work equally well m other geogrdj^ieal areas of the country. 
It can be used try any type of trainir>-; institution, from dedicated skills 
centers to nore generalized technical colleges and vocational training 
schools. 



The following chart illustrates the effectiveness of this approach with 
a x-ariety of ke^' enployers m the New liyjland area who have hired graduates 
fran this training approach. The chart docs not include the rany small and 
T'vMiun-sized businesses dnd industries that have also benefited frccn hiring 
graduates frcn our skills training prcr}t<rnF>. The list covers the entire 
gantit of occupational clusters, including graduates of advanccx3 training 
pcograns in such areas as Electronics Service and Ccnputer Technician, 
* Drafting, Data Processing Technician, and Tool and Die Apprentice 
:iachinists. 



CAREER F>TPLOWT^r VLhCli^VVS: 1970 



1981 
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,-v,>; p>» 1 *•* 1 r Vfc-i^r^ fc^y.^^ . .^-^X^ V< 'K 

( xTft^ h<'<^^Wl 4 't'afc*V '>V f »-}<.TiJ --J tfljit >M -il*" 

A ^ »Vp'*>.Jr€*.»«^-*toCf TA IV ^U' fK'vkrir Ocwt-r^--" ^ < 
xc'.f'Ji^* TA^i^naJn-vc^'^ <^ i'^-^JX ^ >^ ' ' 

this. perVxS VrJ\t thsnt tSr *>Vjii< f «->Wf j*-^ » . ? > 

Advert of ^l-iiA?^^ ttMjn^^} taolnv t^v > -W li ' > 
jtf»wi*2y A^Al 5<« ^vtKir.v>t< rvv-'^t ^1 ^T> ^^'^ » > r\t i 
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Witfjjft two ye^n ot itw f^kxitton to U<t< Str»vt tfw !^^>^^•i^^^■t'l Wif«? 
CompAny buiirKM bc>g4n *xp.»n<iff»'» >n<l ** A r.'*uU th* Sk^lli. C 'ftt^T 
w»$ VMWe loconbniJC rt$ teas* drrdt^ownt for l*>75 At tMt 
juixluf^ 4oJ gpvcn th* f^ct tKjt th* bootS Fnd ot Spo*vjVl«J werr^^ 
to b« 4n 4pp<opra'< Joc-sbon Joi flw training popoUtion f'r«' p^r->u>t 
«/OC<f J^iwri on lo locate ■»(k<{u.S(c <i»Mrtm tor thif ^Mfvin Jin-j 
popoUoon ol tiby,\>k residentt throughout Hamo(J«n Ojoaty 

It should *bo be r*oi#<l th*t ^t tM ilfrw? th* (,ETA protjraiT' «Kie* ^Wd 
MDFA Vht SVJh C#nt«r twrt-ne CETA <^«J^; m J*nwpy 1'>7S mvI 
«!'vy>st concurrvniV mowd irta 'soliflet m the Sooth E<vi !<x^»l^! >t 
322 *rKj "ViO Mjin Street Dumg the folV>w<»>j i4 </e«n introduced 
mto the cuwuJum wvte such pfogr«m$ *% Weidiog, She**t MeiAl 
Mjchtne 0<cup«tx>fl» Electronxs T>n\ Techt^taan Computer 
Te<h(MOAn Graphics Oafntyij Technology T<x^ and fV Re<p«atory 
Ther.JpBt Auto M«h*«»<'» and Auto Body Ltef»!Jv the whoVf 
o>ocep* of the pccjiram had . harvged pence poWy to become at* s'Vff* 
ijfttU'i Mce «n the eoory>iTi(c dewJofwnem piclure throughout the ^ 
jndusfrt*! commumtv i»Tthe Pioneer VaBey 

Wrth CETA » m*<oc jnitvitives cMn^og doting l'>77 1 97« Uoin p^bJtt 
service emplov'n^i't to sKifts traifwrwj pt'y^ims a.^ due to it^dequate 
and uiisafe corwliao'ts »n the iMoan Street quarters « becanv <>bv»ous 
that the Skfls Certter needed much more sp<»ce th.sn wa> presently 
avaAibfe (n U/th »ts Spttft-jfieW and HoV**" training vJe^. A^ain the 
sen* >> v^K u<vj«^ lo ttxrate biaWsn^ tonsjstenl vwth th< tjrtm'^nq 
fiee^ls of emptov*^ the area Dgrlfvj the <r« p^irt of i V 'the Sk»!W 
( env» m Ho>y«7}<e was frf>i»fe»Ted to the former HoJvok*" C'>nnmun3tv 
<'*AUtK}e Sarx^ear^t street Not -^fy dnJ the SkiH CerJer move 

irto 1 »ft>j^h ?T>^e <Tv>}em bu^i-l'fi^ but p^^rhaps even more 
imp»M*antJv •'"fvijKj^d .f* *pa<-<i' avaiUbUity tn e>«"^*ss of 2n OtX) s<}tMr«' 
W« t't Spr»-j*»e!d ^ » sU'^l J'k Jtton 'xas foufrl at 14<) WtSbraham 
Avenue ♦ ,fYY)*>r Dv^morvl ^^atx>fv>! C<>mp.v.v pT-.wJe* 
ipprox.»njt« ;v U*^/ 1)^* «4uare fet t '»! sp<H» h iv^rtf than <l<)ijbSe> 
tK- vttMire J<x>t>>> >/f the NjWiXv^s at >»r*l J4ft Man 

1-ssert.aOv efft^^Uve th»' >^lv>^th of OtobeV ^>7<> 4h*> ttairpdrn 
Otstr<t f<etjooal Sk>'ls ( crt^r wiB h<>us*; l sn Spr^nijfie* 1 >o i 
^kii\^>>e m r.j'nb)i>>s} ip<we ■ f *fxrfe than i VHHK) h^mw feet TriK 
apw^jjit*; wiD ervibJe fh« '^(«!H < ent^r u^ conttoo*' to *^ ►tV <.^f^% with 
ih-^ f 'aTtpd^n C< '(jifk*v Mai^pryiAVf C<>fiS<*rTiunn An-I » xp.t'-f.i 
beyor.i that p04ftt *s 4 »vm pfoftj moV>r,9 jn^Otvt^*'^ . vo\>, ^-ven 
ci-twr l«»ivf>n with buvo«'S^ a<vJ rt^4uvTv thr< fU^jh^jul ih* 
Hampfteo C'*<»r>tv re'jp'yo 

Wjththr 3.Jwft r>t The PnviU' If Ij-Tv <-'.'>ac'l tS^-r.* jpp^J^ »v 
,^*rj >pp<^isfv?v that oext wnt th<" St(4k t » rVn 

ivirt^ pants It i* antu ip-tt*- 1 Vvre atO tv >Kj'»fKant cxpa-is^/n v<*Jvini^ 
, sjx-.'^*, ,r> the ;Kfot>.»ty>r.>l < }'JSt.>rs of tK'<tr,jiK> arv! M**hiT»^ 
''S'to .s ««A»rv exp*^ tar*^*> }un>iq tU' fWxt 12 IH rTV>ntS<. that m«*r» 
fUin I 2<XV>jf vJ'jaNs w'lfhjn t^iew tw> ( fus». r Ai3 U iva^st^le to 
>f fji^fWk M W«sVm Mdss-v h iwiTs T^e M»mp'!*'«> < <*untv 
Mtf^pcrtA^er C'-n-jomj"" ttw i'm ffvjust^'v < »Mfx «j the Hjmp*?*'^ 
Chvrv t S« <jr>ra! SkM ( en^.M^ tV MaV I VivinrrK>^l < >f MAnpo\*,(* r 
t »ev»'l.,i»'r,'f^t tht^ (;Hfxo ^>t ( '■•'Tt'T>*'ri'»> i>\-i IJ» wf<-prrivnt an-J th*- 
„k'U i Jea Je.-<>.^p 'n <•<* h •>< lU » 'iu^; > rA.tt-r»^ tbr,-* otHS 
I'/w ,n xp.' f • . * fk ' .K r \ if i> -(.pi^r^nv.^^ ^^th the prv \U 
ve- f noiv 'Kit 'Yna;>'>J • ^ r,' -r^if 1«\ . tup-'owft ol»<^rl4 Jfi M ^fTip. 
< iU <T1«. If^l^tv C .*tl*\ ftv, , <{Mi-v^j'^r .t tr» fvrq 

P«< j»*n tU \ '«Mrit-»- i i'> tKA xhiir** t Js ' »o 
<vhs«*^'. *f' -'V t'»*jf ^f---" ^prA-|fj»' t ♦v ; ^ ^vr,,^, s urw.j-w* y 

is" >'« 'cpt-vv^ >•«' A tKtf J> . 'fis«ilt tK futuf« »l> {.""^th y"*. 
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CkylUn 



<wfy j«w to pwMd o( ti* oprtrtng ihk fifvw (jw-JI V' h 
«ne ptw%Mfv3 «n eix«6ent oppix&inKy lot wrwmfiltyf^ and 

At you K>ow. t|0(>* to wjiciir^ fkicc«*|jO< the Sprtr^UK 
9^ CmK'^ )R tr«ft four othrr 6( tf>r C<Kmh]n^ 

C)i«4 acWftW H (h« tlil c#r^7 kl S(vh9SrH At M 
ih* low rf^oiul tVi t >f^lm t« «ifQ4^ M(i^->| h 
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proyM* -W/w^S 

Apjiroprtaie octupASMwt tR*tt« ««>^ «> oWAA 

.w<Su<*m « niMf^ munvdtnj jwakj**-*** iK)nv«fl*l 

flie C*nm «hw ♦r* * nw)»tnjfn <>f 

f4rV«n<)Cc^vi*o^ {1g«^ *vw ofwhch U 

Aif^v<ift)^(xt*f*^ In the wwitotfcMU? 




Work 

SiA CfHiV/ pm<*ine( hi* 
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Wait ^ pi^ooocTON 



At* f««ur lomr 



assess and prepare community 
opportuiuiles in locaHndiistyy 




(b;^J«0<Hf vw'MiMm IV^ 
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< * rr>/«'r. » 'iperiviaJ*'*" ir-.V.'^ 'Jhv 'A^»ch .54 b^wc IK\v*r>; <vrpc*>crf 

rxK^^j^r^'iij »<'-i w ^ti i*\n'jtr^ 
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TUESDAY. 

Skills Center: A Federal Job 



Bjf W«rrtn Brown 

SratNGnELO. MtM. — ryuk Guh 
lonl Ukcs to «how th« letun. 

He puU» out aat Ittaa the rjpldly 
fr6wlflt Dtdul EqolpmtDt C«h) « 
compuifr firm, pr*i»toe iht ifchnkal 
comp*tenc« and tk««atUtu<jc of hit 
trftlo«<4. black and whlt« allkf . He *t 
ttn aevoihtf from Smith If W<»$en. a 
makfr of m^der4t^to hlXb priced rir^ 
srmi. thankioK bim for "r^frrrlnC 
qu^Uted candUJatfs for )obs" He 
poioti to oce from Dow Joati ^ Ca 
loc that Mjrs the people xht coraf**ny 
hired from Cuncnl'i Hampden Div 
trici Reiiftnal SkHU Onter "are «me 
of tht best qualified and certainly th« 
most mollfaied employes wf now 
have on our staff " 

Gul!um 37, t redheaded Italian 
with * sllfht paunch, bounds from his 
aeat ^ 

"We're dolnc ••Job herf" hf sa>s 
with fvannelicjl leal "Vif h*%f a 
commitment to tralninit herr That s 
It Tralnjnj: is lb* antwrr not ihi'» 
public fervlce employment b — t - 

Culluni bluihes He is not eaiily 
fi/f n to vclf arliy, but sometimes, ev 
peciaUy when he laUs about the skiiU 
center. h« |et> a little e'dted, 

^hat Culluni axsd his staff have 
done It. iQdeed. phenomeoal They 
have taken a mucb maligoed. much in 
vettifated. scaiulai scarred federal 
|obs prcxram and made It worle 
ihro'jgk their skilU center Their 
placement rale of 10 *o tS percent Is 
retarded by Labor Department offs 
cUlsaa on« of the highest in the na 
tion 

The profram is CETA shorthjnd 
for the ItTS Comprehensive Employ 
ment and Tralrurn Art ort;(in*lly dr 
sifned to help the hard<ore urcra 
plo>ed 

But CuUunL administrator of the 
$30 mnilon Hampden County CETA 
prorram in western Msukchuaetts, 
tnd his supporters belteve the "feds' 
toofed when thty put tJle program 
iBto operation. 

The federal government put too 
much tmpbaals on immediate employ 
roent, espKt*Uy employment la entry 
level and anskillcd public service Jobs 
that onljr tasted a year to It months, 
Culluni said 

Tht publte aervlce jobs projtram, 
one large cbunk of CET\ *ss suscei^ 
tlble b«<aas« of lU emergency orien- 
Ution, to abuses such i» pa) roll fraud 
and the hiring of political friends. 
Cuiluni fon'vded that he hat similar 
problems in the pubtie servk-e lecuon 
of hli CETA operation 



But he said h* Un't too concerned 
about tht fraud, because it U minimal 
In compirUon to CETA'i overall $10 
billion operation He said his main 
worry if that many people who com- 
plete their public service employncnt 
terms hhve no marketable skills in the 
private secu>r ar»d eventually wtnd up 
on welfare or In another federal antv 
poverty program. 

"The problem is that the govern- 
ment leems to have forgotten about 
th« X in CETA." CuUtrnl Mid 

Tht "T" Is very important to the 76 
people who inake w the skUU center 
staff Every wecicday at t am. they 
troop Into two old industrial buildings 
on this city's Main Street vO beKin un 
doing the lega«,7 of poverty, poor edu 
cation and international turmoil 

Bettdes blacks, whites and Spanish 
surnamed students, the center, which 



operate* on a budget of ilJ^ million 
—alto Includes « sprir>khnit of Viet 
namese. Ruwian Jews. Koreans and at 
least one L-ebanese 

The ceater'a staff ronslsft of former 
public Khool educators like Oulluni 
and of iormtr Industrial foremen and 
skilled crafts workers, former bust 
oeumen and secretaries- They will 
tiain about 1500 people this year 
abotit 1.000 of whom, based on past 
performanc^wiJl find permanent 
unsubsldUed. usually good-paying 
Jobs 

Ytu c«nt get very much better 
than that," one department official 
sa*d "If we h&d that kind of a record 
in all of our proframs we wouldnt 
ha> e to worry »o much '' 

After a 2&to-2S>week session the 
Hampden County Center staff wilt 
'produce' people like >fary Johnson 
31 blacjt. « foroer welfare mother, 
who recently got a promotion in her 
Job as a machlnlxt at a Digital £<}uip- 
ment plant here 

JohntoQ finished ber skill center 
training early last year and has been 
working at Dlgltil ever since She 



said she had tried to get Jobs before 
her center experience, "but nobody 
%irouJd hire me because there wasnt 
much I could dO'^ 

Now. working the niCht shift at Dt 
Ctul and making pretty good pay " 
abojt $9,300 annually, she taid she he^ 
heves she has a future. 

*My two kid* respect me a lot more 
now," she said. "TThey keep telling we. 
Momma, you gettin cn up there, ain t 

you'' " 

The center will alio reUain former 
workers ilke Frank Hill. !4, white, 
who fell 111 and has been hvinK on So- 
cial Security dtubillty payments for 
(he past few years. 

:*Most folks dont want to train 
oidcr people in industry, said ihe ro- 
tund, bespectacled Hill "^ou cant 
blame them because it does take 
time But t got some extra training 



and brxtshed up on some machine 
skills here I start work on Mond») ' 

Hitl was a formei machine shop 
foreman Btit he said he bad 
forgotten nearly ev*r>ihlnf"* since 
he had been out of work and bad lost 
coRiidencr especjaH> in face of the 
onslaught of i.«w Irvdasttial technol 
ogy But tl<e skills center helped him 
overcome all of that he said. 

Gullunt and DaWd Cnuse. the cen 
ter s top supervisor, will tell you that 
iheir t^ti percent placement rate is 
no miracle 

Springfield the tartest city m 
Hampden County, has a 3 7 percent 
unemplo)ment rate «t)mpared to a na 
tional unemployment rate of $ per 
rent In the last five years, the ct^urtty 
Itself has attracted more than $400 
million worth of new irvdustrlal arvd 
rommercial ventures, creating about 
10000 new production Jobs 

But businessmen and plant manal 
crs here say that most of the people 
who go to *iie center woiiiu have been 
out of the running for those jobs had 
it not been for Gullum, Cruise and 
company 



'ITeVc doin^ a job here! We have a 
commitment to training here, ThaCsit, 
Training is the answer, not this public 
service employment . . 
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Training Program That Works 



tmw It MM Uf7 tfttl Witt mtn 

ttuam «r >mU4T. tad thtj My tAt«i 
Ui* Um <t«Ut^ «xUiuiTt tnMAf 

tOitokk a»Ml Uut abMt 123 «f th* 

w«rc uk«ji Ui* («»Uf^ «i««trM- 

eatmMly MtUfM 

♦f ihfw. tf c«vm <i<l«"t w«rt: Mt 
Sut emt of uwot u« tx«*ltrm 
fhtr iMTt f*rrtr kjwu. Tk«r 

.SlaM*k Wl4 k* 4«»kta Ms c«»panr 
ii>*uM k«Tt klrtd n»M< «f crnUr 
itka*nn (ud tkty *i»aik-iM «ff 

Th« iKilU cftrf* er«4UUUtjr U M 
Urftly u lh« wtj' It U nm. 

ctmm «>ml*»rf kJT* a rtp- 
vUtiMi for t)k«r«itiMy r«ararekt*< 
OiHt lurkH t« fliwl •ut tht U»f ttfffi 
flmytvrt an< ikUli Mcda •< rrxl*Ml 
kttiiMflc and Mtttiiil dm*. 

Tb4r tkm tf e>U« a^Ule pftnm 

fC tt mnXLnt' »U«umUci us*«tMy. 
aotf MAfiitfr («diM>*«7 itr« rum- 
pit*-^ K>««t tk« »««<li •< tk« r«- 
flonal n*rktt 

ItatM^ «Tt "aai^w^tf ' beiwt th«r 
WXla U« KKnn t* tf<tUf ntnt Kur 
f*ti tK} rtiMdial Oft4*, Mh M 
■wthrnuOn, rrWl«X antf Ea<Ush 
fkJiU. M t*\p fulfill UWM inttfttts. 1( 
mne^Ual IkitnKtWa i* miilretf. It li 
glv»n i« taodMi wUk t)i« •«cii>*U«nal 
Ual•(n^ Tk* rraiM nr^M wtU Itan 
t* rntf u>4 writ* «ikklf II 3r«i 
k»vt so •kjtctivr.* «a]r« Cu!1mL 

AtUtvdiail 4*fUtfmni tAkMM*f* 
la 'w«fM •! wMk cUaanr where 
Uaiaett art utftit tk« lvtp«runc« •< 
pTMBHarM, Jftk tf«i»(«A«r, »M^y*^ 
rT»»)»;t r«UU*iukiM In a* rtV 
lUtaUy edie4 arra tike |{an>de» 
CowAty, K*« to 's«t kiouC i* Aa ta- 
terradal they or omet 

Tlv« tral04>t« «f» H»»*«r<! tewtrd 
"anmry ^>K'* Ottm with h«i}Ut-w«»- 
fue keaeflt f»et*t**. TMtttea rrovt- 
ftens. aad aoiM i*tt— •< ur*^ m*- 



Te do G<WnrtM »mU W a vaiU 
•f tM UtJace'a tim$ uA tk« f«m»- 
acai'i mcmty,' aiid CMm. "It ve«M 
lb* k* • wiiM« *( kimatty . 
Tkatawkyvt daatkeey cemiapr*' 
crtMa lUe rtfr iterate* rtyair, far 
wkkk Ukt* U aa nerkat utf aa aet^. 
Uaftrtvsatelx. a lat af CZTA ctatera 
tfMt >e« tkU." 

Ctdhxai kcl!m« tka aacctaa af kli 
trataiac pttfxtm t$M ka tftpUcateol 
And ikcrt «r« tk«at tha /«<l«ral 
cereratteot wha ktUata Wa riikt 

rrtii<kat Carter jutf athcr atfJdaU- 
tratioa •fflelaU UaC watk avtltetd « 
KafTUa tfe«i|a«d la tiak ^vata 
kaMaeM aMra ek*el7 la tka Uaislag 
aad ktriai af tk* kartkart ***m- 
pleyfC 

The adaUaUtratiaal CKtK tf- 



tke A mrktt rrt^venUr. tbey In- 
vttt >uifi<ainK« la to iMk at their 
yrasrtai. to ertlaate tke tritaiai ear 
rtevlaca, ta talk ta tka tnJam lad ta 
nakff auuetilMU f«r iaiprcreiarat 
A» a mult, a auaober •< UM trxlacea 
tfff ekaaca ky eaviM*t«« k^ 
/are tbelr tralaiac Kaa »e4ed 

1k«y <a a katter Jak af H^nc 
th«ir keeaua ikey^ ««ck 

■are aorcaahre, anick narc e» 
flartr^latWaa caasdaaa." uitf Mtrk 
Caanmi »I<a preaWrat af the Vafiey 
»4aklkTrutt Ca^aaaaf tkacoaaty't 
atajef flnaacial foatltvtlaiu. 

Coaacn mM tfce 'ftimrr ao«ce* 
•( bU JlnB'i caayloyM It iiewiiHMr 
•dTettttUtt. But he aaitf the Uak haa 
beea 'aeUTelr uticT the tklUt ceaur 
since imaadbJW fevsd that tb« cea- 



^Thty take people who might have 
had some serious problems, for one 
reason or another, and they help them 
to develop good work attitudes,'^ 



pau!. wnr kefare Con^ms. tarttti 
W» vUUaa at tke )u 4 ^^Uloa ta frtf- 
tral )eka mmty ta tke creatiaa af 
"^rtvatt lntf\mry camcUiT Th* 
"flCi " ai tker are raUtd Wy tkeae ta 
the maafswrr kuiiaeaa, art »u»po#rd 
ta fMttr crrtt^ coaperatlan aaMO( 
^vatt ladiiitary. arCtaUHl Uker and 
TAcaUeajl ttfucatkMi ^trecturs la the 
tj^inmf aad M^cemr ot t< the kartf io- 
c^»)ar 

Cruiie andMi itatf teeiUaUr w»n- 
iter the fttgttti tk<tr tnlacei aad 



(cr iraduatra— mtit tl thcffl tm 
rtartd in clerka) po«ltloii>-wark at 
wttl ar betttr. »nd ttay aa the jak 
lanftr. than athtr workrra. 

At a Dliltal riaat la Wett Sprite- 
neid. peraanael aianaftr Walter 
Rrown la sinxlni timttar frtltes tut 
h« Mid he ta net kaffltd ky the cea- 
ttr't tucctu 

Its taiy to underctand.' he aaU. 
-nit skills WJltr is rr/idtnt st iral^ 
ini p«o»lt for J*bs because It has ta 
ke Thrtr f«ndJn| dtpends tn it ^ 



This 9U>ry alto ccpp4ar4d in thtis pof^r* 
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HAMPDEN COUNTY 
CONSORTIUM CIHES and TOWNS 
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THE HDR SKILLS CENTER 
Addressing the manpower needs 
of business and industry 

Graduates Employed (1971-1979) . 4,930 

Within the past three years alone, trained graduates have 
filled private sector jobs at varied skill levels in the following 
**high demand" occupations: 

Machine Trades ^20 

Electronics - 

Clerical 604 

Dunng this three-year period an additional 600 graduates 
secured unsubsidized employment in skilled occupations 
including welding, sheet metaf fJlant and building 
maintenance, food service, graphics, auto body, auto 
mechanics and health occupations. 



This publication is produced 
with the cooperation of the 

following: 
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John C. Ottc Company Printing 

Rainbows, Inc Color Separations 

Paramount Commercial 

Studios Photography 

William ("Bill") Ralph — Photographer 

HiNeislier Layout-Design-Art 

GENERAL STAFF SUPPORT 

For the Hampden County 

Manpower Consortium Michael Ueb, 

Bill Martin 

For the Hampden District Regional 

Skilbi Center ^' Waliy Beach 

Al Cremonini 
Bob McCarthy 

Frank D. Gulluni — Area Manpower Ad- 
ministrator and ... the staH and trainees 
of the Skills Center and all others who 
generously contributed their time and ef- 
fort to make this project a reality. 
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Mr. Jeffords. Mr. Deen. ^ 

STATEMENT OF DAMD DEEN, EXECITIVE DIRECTOR, SOUTH- 
EASTERN VERMONT COMMUNITY ACTION, BELLOWS FALLS. 

vf. 

Mr. Deen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman*, for the opportunity to 
speak to you today. I am president of the Vermont Community 
Action Association. I am glad to have this opportunity to speak 
with you because jobs are a vital concern of the poor, jobs are a 
vital concern of community action. Our mandate is to end povert>, 
not prolong poverty. Even a strong person needs a ladder to climb 
out of a deep hole in the ground. The strongest and highest ladders 
for us to use are jobs. 

A sense of the history, which I have experienced with the CETA 
program, will help you to understand the comments I will make 
about CETA and the still unmet potential of the program. 

Southeastern Vermont Communit> Action is the organization for 
which I work, and we have a deep commitment to the CETA 
concept. Southeastern Vermont Community Action is a communit> 
action agencv. The corporation's goals are set b> the board of 
directors. That board is composed of people who come from our 
Vermont communities. A majorit> of the board are representatives 
of the poor. In the last \ >ears the board has established that 
emplo>ment opportunities, jobs for the poor shall be the primar> 
goal of SoutheasttrrVi Vermont Communit> Action. Two weeks ago 
the board reconsidered their goals. Jobs are still the top priority, 
hy a far larger margin than ever before. 3 to 1 over the second 
priority, health. 

From m> perspective. CETA has always had the potential to 
meet the highest of all priorities of the poor and to provide the 
opportunity for meaningful employment. That potential hets been 
unrealized throughout CETA's history. The Southeastern Vermont 
Community Action Board, while voting^o to 1 for employment, did 
not consider using CETA resources to address their concern. 

As one of the first New Federalism block grants, it is well worth 
noting that CETA has been misused. There have been all the well- 
publicized fraud situations, but the misuse I address is missed / 
opportunity to train and employ our people in meaningful jobs. 
CETA has not met that potential. * 

Why did CETA underachieve? 

A major factor in this is due to httle coordination between De- 
partments of Education, economic 'development agencies, .laboi 
market needs, social-development program^, community develop- 
ment block grants, arid CETA, There has been a great deal of 
direct and indirect political patronage within CETA. Town govern 
ments, county governments, and^ther political subdivibions have 
all gotten "their political fair siu«^" of CETA dollars. They have 
used CETA to subsidize ordinary town operations. Consequently, 
the poor have raked a fair amount of leaves and filled lots of 
potholes for the la^t \ years. The poor, the unemployed, and under 
employed have been channeled into these dead-end jobs for reasons 
far beyond their own control. Then people wrongly castigate the 
poor because after their supposed CETA training the poor find 
themselves unemployed or underemployed once again 
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As a bottom-line statemont about CETA. I feel that public service 
employment, title VI of the act. should never have become a part 
of CETA. This program led to most of the misuse of CETA s poten- 
tial and contributed most directly to the fraud abuses^ of CblA 
Including title VI in CETA confused the public about the purpose 
and value of CETA. It took- most of the resources of State and local 
planning councils just to spend the title VI money. Title VI quickly 
overloaded the monitoring and planning staff capability of the 
prime and balance of State sponsors. Consequently, there was time 
for only minimal coordination between CETA and the other agen- 
cies mentioned above. The concept of title VI transitional employ- 
ment was necessary, but should have been handled through other 
Federal programs such as the Department of Commerce. Economic 
Development Administration. CETA should have remained the 
training, teaching, people-building program intended by the Con- 
gress. iVlultifaceted traini.ig and support should have been the 
cornerstone of CETA. 

Unfortunately, the title VI experience has soured the communi- 
tv's concept of CETA. So, where do we go from here to build the 
type of program we community activists hoped Congress had in 
mind when the CETA Act was made law? 

My definition of successful means that the CETA oppor unity 
offered to the poor offers real training and real skills for real jobs 
With that definition I would like to identify two successful CETA 
training programs that I know of. The program that we operate at 
CEVCA involves the industrial work experience prograni which is 
an arm of Job Corps. We take unemployed youth up to 21 years of 
age olace them in the Job Corps center for 3 months to get^heir 
remedial education work completed. We place them in a technical 
school, the Rutland Vocational School, for 6 months where they 
get their technical upgrading, then place them on the job tor an 
additional (5 months of on-the-job traming. The program meets an 
identified need for plant operators at the technical level. 

For example, there were a lot of wastewater treatment plants 
built. There has been a crying need for manpower to staff those 
plants, particularly at the technical level, and through th.^ pro- 
gram we are able to meet those needs We also work with private 
treatment facilitie.s. and they both contribute half of the wages for- 
the trainees while they are in that G-month on-the-job training 
cycle and guarantee employment at the end of training 
. Average cost for a trainee at this point is 5.10,200 and a trained, 
' employoU^ung person is a great return on that level of invest- 

"""ir California, CETA funds were used to establish rural farm 
cooperatives CETA funds were used to train migrant farniworkers 
in agrICul^ural and business science. The farniworkers then pur- 
chased, borrowed, or rented land and grew their own crops for sale 
The project cost averages .'SK^OOO per trained farmer The average 
income of the farmworkers from ;S3,000 per year to over *17,00{) per 
vear after their training. A good return on investment. 
■ There are more detailed descriptions of these positive examples 
of CETA m the written testimony, which I have submitted to the 
committee staff. The project descriptions, as well as excerpts from 
the Senate Agriculture Committee's position paper on rural eco- 
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nomic development developed by the Subcommittee on Rural De- 
velopment, are all part of the package. 

The papers describing the training programs stress the impor- 
tdrice of mobilizing local organizations to provide trainees with^ 
education support and either the tools to create new business a 
guaranteed job which alread> exists. How this mobilization and/or 
targeting to existing jobs was accomplished is also explained in the 
attached papers. 

This mobilization and targeting is not' possible in my opinion by 
any group which is rtot community-based, A community-level orga- 
nization knows what works in its community. It knows about Jobs, 
people, attitiyles, and is always looking for resources to package to 
respond to needs. As you read the project descriptions, keep in 
mind all of the questions relating to contracting out services. A 
private nonprofit organization has the only legal status flexible 
enough to put all of the necessary resources together in a meaning 
ful package and target the package to the need. 

Has CETA worked in my opinion? Yes, CETA has worked where 
it has stayed on track with the founding concepts of the program 
As conceived by community action In the sixties, job training with 
the necessary support to trainees to overcome their barriers to 
employment is a very good program for the people, the Govern 
ment, and the taxpayer. When CETA has adhered to the basics of 
employment training, it has worked well, 

I hope I have not overextended my .welcome by talking this long, 
but I have wanted the opportunity to address these concerns to the 
people in charge of CETA for many years, and I needed to say 
what I have said. 

Mr, Jeffqrds, Thank you, 

(Interim report submitted by David Deen follows:) 

Interim Rkport un SotTHEASTtRN Vermont CoMMUNm Action's Job Corps 
Nfcw Enoij^nd WatkR' VVastkwater Industry Work Experience Proc.ram 



As part of the lUT^ White House Initiative on Rural Development there was 
announced the intentiun uf providing emplujment and training opportunities for 
etonunnLail> disiidvantaged individuaU ai* operators of water and wastewater facih 
titfs The demand for trained operators has, in recent years, out stripped the supply, 
due primarily lo the mtissive facility construction programs brought about by the 
C lean Water and Siife Drinking Water Acts This has caused the situation, especial 
i\ m rural areitb. of having untrained people attempting to operate multimillion 
dollar equipment, often with disastrous results, In order to meet an interagency 
agreement vva» drawn up between the Department of Labor and the Environmental 
Protection Agency to supply the necessary funds to tram individuals ii> 

thirteen pilot programs around the country 

Southeantern Vermont Community Action (SEVCAi was selected to develop the 
pilot project in New England brtause of its experience in rural water and 
wastewater issues, as well its its background in the field of employment and train 
ing This contract between Region I Job Corps in Boston, Mass. and Southeastern 
Vermont Communiiy Action in Bellows Falls, V't. was implemented on July 1. 1980 

An initial program v^as operated in fiscal year 1980 utilizing workers 33 years and 
older, subsidi/cd b\ New Knglaiid Green Thumb, a regional rural senior employ 
ment program Although severely hampered by the lack of training funds available, 
under this program. SEV'CA was able to place and train 10 older workers by 
coordinating ihe program with training provided by the State of Vermont Five of 
the ten participants were subsequently hired on at the facililies upon completion jf 
their period of subsidiz-ed employment, while one was forced to leave for health 
reasons 
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Durini; thi- cloM-out «)l iiw ()l<J«»r Wi> Kt-r rruKr<»m, xhv DOL Oftlct of National 
Programs, requested tluit the Job ( /r|>*» National office Lont<ict SEVTA <\> to the 
poKsibilit.v of in^tituttonaii/ing ♦lie proKrani in New Kngland A program v\a? de 
signea and tontniet ntxotiatt»d under Job C orp» !tidu>tr> Work Fxpt rience IVoKrani 
wjth the Director of Job Corps Region I 

PIKX.RAM STKt'CrURK 

The New Rn^iand \V«iter \V«»f>tew«itei Indti^^trv Work Experienvt Program oper 
ated esM»niiailv ai. a Job Cor|i» neuter without w«illi, Curps members, after havmg 
an initial orientation f>ta> at the Northlands Center, attended ©ix nionths of class 
room training at the V ermont Atieric> of Environmental Conservation training site 
at the Rutliind \ermont Vocational Training Center During the orientation and 
tKii^sroom period corps memben> are interviewed at sites havmg a need to hire 
operators and are interested m participating m the program When a facilit> has 
chosen a corps member, a worksite agreement is developed between the corps 
member, the faciiit> and SEV CA defining the terms of placement i e rate of pa> 
commitment to hire, etc 

While at the Holland Center. Corps members receive highl> technical training m 
all aspect* of potable water and wa.^te water plant operation Instruction includes 
.such areas as advanct^d mathematics, biological testing. laborator> techniques and 
equipment mtJintenance m a ^la^sroom and labor ator> .setting. Trainees gam hands 
on ex|H-rience m both water and wastewater at facilities m the greater Rutland 
area Upon suctes>fuli^ completing the mx month course, corps members tested b> 
personnel from the A^. nc> oi Enviioniuental Conservation to qualif> fur a Cla.-»s II 
operators license 

After leaving the ^cho corps members move to the communities where their 
worksites are Itxated ur » six month or^ the job training period During this time 
cur|w men\bers «ire paid *ia ording to Job Corps IWEP guidelines and the fauliiV is 
partial I V reimbursed for t* iinmg expenses This period of time <illows the corp.^ 
members to becj^me skiUed n the operation and maintenance of the equipmert ai 
the tacilit> m which he she yyiU be empIo>ed Upon successful conipletion o! this 
phase, the corps members bectmies an unsubsidized employ^ of the facilit.v 

( I URENT TROtiRAM STATICS 

New England Waters Wastewater Industry Work Experience Prograin has a goal 
ot twent.v Job I or|>sm embers t'> be recruited into the progiam. provided classroom 
and field education fur si.\ months and immediatel> upon graduation p!«iced on 
w<»rksttes The tr<iinees h<ive all been hired b> site managers before the> entered 
mIhk>1 An per contract this t^akes place in two>«;oups and at this writing finds seven 
Job I orpsmembers oi the first group working at their worksites and thirteen m 
school Right ul the thirteen have been hired b> worksites to start Januarv f'.. 10S2 
Interviews at worksites are <.urreiiti> bt^ing conducted to place the remaining five 
All thirteen are expt»cted u> be hirt»d befi^re the Januar.v 0 giaduation date 

The first group of si'\(m entered school an Januar.v 0. IDSl. graduated Jul> r>l 
and started work at their sites on Julv 7, n»M All seven corfjs members have tuken 
and p»issetl the Vermojit etanis fj)r a (ir<ide II operators Iiunsr Site managers 
havi- lonmntted themselves to me personallv that the> will at the end of the six 
months on the job training, place the -Uih Corpsmember^ the municipal (jr 
private pavroll at wages from .^ir>li to Ui per hour, plus full benefits At this 
p<nnt. the worker tr<iinee will no longer be connected with Job Corps 

I)urmK the on the job draining peried. living quarters, banking lacilities, <<ir 
f» pairs, health neitis. wages. (iEDs. site interviews, tours o( Northlands and food 
stipends have \n^vi\ provuled bv SKV<^\ 

The oxtrd I nation efforts nece's*irv tor the operatum ol a program u( this scopt iire 
vUi stantt.il SEV'CA is cuirentiv engaged in working agreements or \vritten con 
tract*, with Bt>stun Region U Ni^rthlands Job Corps in V'ergennes. Rutland. Vocation 
ai SthtKii. the Ncjrdit. M»itel. municipalities t»f Dover. Manchester. Brighton. Fair 
havi»n. HeadslH»io. White River. Cavendish. Middleburv, Brandon. Burlington <ind 
private tonipanv Stratton Ski are. all m Vermont. <ilso .\lancht*ster. Farmmgton 
and the Cnivenatv oi New Mamj^hire ai New Ha m|>sh ire We have also \ujrked 
closeiv with |H-rs*mnel lioni the Environmentiil Protection Agencies and Depart 
ment o| Healtii in Vermont and New Ilanif^shire to insure that the states interests 
and needs are met SEVi As New England Water Wastewater Industrv Work H\|>i^ 
rience Pro^r.im retruitei h*is iix^rd mated his activities iloselv with t)ther Job Curps 
streener- ^uUi as AFI.dO. JACS. WRS. CYA and SEV( A Outre.uh staft 
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AUditioimi lion Jub l«*rp^ pio^^iain rt%suur<.f^ have bt-en generated fronn a number 
of sources^, including 

I 514,40U grant trum tht National Demonstration Water Project to do prelimi- 
nar> planning, complete Veinjoni need:> abbe^MTient and ^upport initial start up 
costs 

^ A becond NDVVP ^rant of wa^ spent in support of SEVCA's Job Corps 

New En^jland Water Wastewater lndustr> Work Experience Progrann 

■i A part tinne portion j»upplied b> New England Green Thumb Inc., a semor 
employment urogram, Ui provide ttan^portiition .support Iaj corpsmember^ while at 
the Rutland School 

4 Perbonnel from the State of V erniont and the New England Rural Technical 
Service Center, Wtnthendon, Muas . provided training sessions while corpsmenibers 
were still in residence at Northlands 

An interim evaluation vva& held With representatives from the State of Vermont, 
the town of Dover, The National Demonstration Water Project and the SEVCA 
Board of Directors, an independent consultant and the Director of a similar pro 
gram in Kentucky This group met with program staff, the course teacher and 
school principal individual corpsnieniberto and worksite managers as weU as review 
ing pertinent prograin reports and records This group then submitted a series of 
recommendations to improve program effectiveness All recommendations made b> 
this group have been implemented 

FUTrRE t'QTKNTIAL 

Ah we have reached a pJint in the program cvcle when the recruitment for the 
third wave oi cor|Jsmembers &huuld take place, if the program is to continue, it is 
time to evaluate the p<;tential for Contract extension, In recognizing this, SEV'CA 
contracted ihv M-r vices of an independent consultant, using NDWP funds, to pre 
pare an a^seKMna iU of need for operators in the State of New Hampshire and an 
ufxiate of SfclVCA s original as^e^sment for the State of Vermont This report 
projects a need lor uperaturs for newly created positions and due to attrition in the 
State ut New Hampshire and the State of Vermont In terms of New England 
Water Wastewater Industry Work Experience Program's projeitiu of twenty corps 
member graduates «i vear this labor m<irket is more than ade^u«ite to absorb them 
all 

The program if> cuirentiv well established in both the St,ite of Vermont and New 
Hampshire and is a recogni/ed source of trained manpower SEVCA is currently 
negotiating conlr«icts with InUh states to provide upgrade training for its currently 
employed 0[K'rators This iiicre-tK<;d coojK'ration will facilitate the placement of 
future corpsmembtTs 

Problems typKally associated with the state of any new progr .m. and in particu 
l<ir one o' regional scope, h«ive been effectively dealt with at this time SEVCA 
'^taff has deveic:w-d all necessary cont«tcts and resources and they are in place The 
program ha> a highly viMble profile among facilities and officials in both states 

The cost I ffectiveness i e cost per corpsmember vear of the program at this time 
IS within the parameters ut our contract It should be noted th«it due to start up and 
pha>e dos*n pi'iiods uf the initial two >ear contract months with st«iff and no 
cori>snienilH-rs. and then one year with only 10 corpsmembers enrolled at any given 
time*. <osi pi-r corpsnienib^ r year is relatively high Operated oii an tniguing basis 
With Ji* corjj^membi'rs. lu m schtxjl and 10 at work sites, at «iny given time, costs 
p<-r corpsmember vear will be significantly reduced 

Fi»r these reas^iiiv SEVCA bi-lie\i\s that the New Engkmd Water Wast'>water 
Industry Work Experience Program has excellent potential to continue to be a cost 
etftMive prt>gram. providing excellent job opportunities to ecoiiom Rally disadv.in 
tage^f vouih while providing rur«ii New England communities with much needed 
tr<nned jM-isDnnel 

Mr. JhFFoKUii. L<»u, would vou introduce >'uurbelf and >oui a.ssist- 
ants' 

STATEMENT OF LOl DWORSHAK. STATE OF \ KRMONT DE- 
PARTMENT OF I)E\ KLOP.MENT AND ( OMMI NITV AFFAHIS, 
MONTPELIEU. \T.. ACCOMPANIED BY MARILYN SEELYK. 
(JASSE1TS. \T. 

Mr. DwoRSHAK. Mr. Jeffords, with me at the request of >our 
office lb Maril>n Seel.ve, a graduate of one of our training pro- 
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grams. I am Lou Dwurshak for the Vermont Department of Devel- 
opment and Commu.iity Affairs. 

It is recognized that during these CETA reauthorization over- 
sight hearings that you are attempting to develop necessary back- 
ground information for spe Tic legislative suggestions on employ- 
ment and training. \ 

And to that end, I am directing my testimony based upon the 
policies and experiences of the Vermont training program, the 
emplo>ment and training program of the Vermont Department of 
Economic Development. It is a brief examination of what works 
and what does not work. 

My testimony is structured in relation to questions of employ 
ment and training within the context of economic development as 
provided by the office of Vermont Congressman James Jeffords, 
where: 

Economic development is the process and sequence by an 
agency— organized, planned, and coordinated— to intervene in the 
natural economic process to stimulate economic growth; to improve 
the quality of life, and to expand productive capability. It involves 
the resources of land, labor, and capital; infrastructure; and indi- 
vidual and organizational capacity to effectively plan and manage 
economic growth. 

Qu^on. Is economic development an appropriate part ot a 

training system? 

Economic development is not only an appropriate part of a train- 
ing system, but the lead element. 

Agencies conducting the process of economic development 
muster, coordinate, and focus the resources of economic develop- 
ment. They form the formal, organized, political system for the 
decisionmaking of economic development— the system generating 
the employment opportunities in the private sector. 

Agencies conducting economic development are State, regional, 
and local. They are the administrative hierarchy suited to initiate 
and coordinate industrial training efforts, linking the resources of 
the department of education— vocational-technical training— labor 
and in stry— apprentice training— Vermont Job Service— recruit- 
ing, ' ' ion, f^nd u«e of available Federal training funds— and the 
State* ' leges 

Econ*jmic development is the principal actor in the employment 
and training pn^cess, it ib indeed an appropriate part of a traiamg 
system. 

This leads to he legislative suggestion that Federal funds flow 
through the aj4eiicieb of economic development, with flexibility and 
few constraints. Federal funding support for employment and 
training should be vested with the decisionmaking and politics of 
economic development, rather than in organizations that are estab- 
lished apart from that process. 

Question. Can economic development be mandated as a part of 
the training system? 

The word "mandated*' infers the heavy hand of the Federal 
Government dictating the manner in whicw affairs of employment 
and training will be carried out at the State level. Rather, it should 
be more properly viewed that the Federal funding of employment 
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and training, ih a d^ebired rebource available to the agencies of 
economic development. 

In Vermont, the agencies of economic development have repeat- 
edl> proved to be the legitimate focal point to coordinate, and in 
must inbtanceb, to initiate emplo>ment and training for industry 

With its ovvFj-funding resources ffom the Vermont State Legisla- 
ture, the departmeut of economic development has demonstrated 
that a 'best candidate" method of employment and training, by 
creating upward mobility, benefits all groups within the structure 
of the> employed and unemployed labor force. Best candidates^ as 
selected by industr> through the Vermont Job Service, and which 
typicall> include a portion of unemployed and CETA-eligible, are 
tramed or retrained for the higher level jobs in new or expanding, 
existing industries. The CETA label mentioned earlier by Mr. 
Semple is avoided. The voided, mostly lower skill jobs, are then 
filled by those employed, but having lower level skills, or unem- 
ployed. 

This iS in contrast to the usual mode of operation of Federal 
tuncling which tends to encourage employment and training 
through tax mcentives and/or on-the-job payments ra*^her than 
capability 

This, then, leads to the legislative suggestion that economic de- 
velopment not be considered to be "mandated,'' but the principal 
actor in the employment and training process and that Federal 
employment .and training fundi^l)e available as a resource for State 
agencies of economic development, av6^ilable with flexibilit>, and 
available with few constraints. 

Question. How can economic development help displaced persons, 
•or help in highly depressed areas? 

Agencies of economic development are in the best of all positions 
to work the entire economic development chain of events to amal- 
gamate and shift t\}e resources for job creation and preservation in 
the private sector. Displaced persons and those in Vermont's de- 
pressed areas have been assisted b> the Vermont training pro-^ 
gram's best candidate method. 

This IS not to be considered an advertisement for the agencies of 
economic development, nor a statement that the> can **do it all", 
ratfier, that the coordinated procedures of the Vermont training 
4jrogram hjive benefited all segments of the labor force 

What kind k){ CETA> economic development joint approaches 
have been successful? 

Actually, the statement should read. What kind of economic 
development CETA joint approaches have been successful to reflect 
the initiatives and organization of successful industrial training in 
Vermont'^ 

Leading the libt of successful approaches have been the Vermont 
machine skills training, now being co/iducted in the six Vermont 
communities of Springfield. St. Johnsbur>. Newport. Bennington. 
Burhngton, and St. Albans, and the bombardier training program 
in Barre. all programs of the Vermont training program using the 
best candidate method 

All programs are extensively coordinated with ojthei providers of 
training, and all typically have classes that are oO-percent unem- 
ployed But wh<it i.s unusual about the unemployed portion is that 
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members havi- hwu st»k»ttrd by ihr perbunnt* 1 dire».turi> uf sponsor- 
ing indubtries as the bi\st ciwilable in the labor force, in other 
words, there is prior sanction 

The attached advertisement of the Vermont machine skills train- 
ing illustrates the direct involvement of the Vermont Job Service 
Upon completion of training, CETA funds are used for the eligible 
persons. The difference is that CETA funds aie used to support the 
best of candidates— candidates desired b> the industries— rather 
than using CETA funds up front to lure indu;»tries to hire certain 
targeted groups or persons 

This leads to the legislative suggestion that there are v^' ays of 
Using CETA funds to support the unemplo>ed in mixes of capable 
persons, creating upward movenlent in all segments uf the labor 
force. 

In sunimary, the department of economic development is deliber- 
atelv pursuing emplo>ment and training philosophical and poIic> 
directions that: 

Redirect the goals of some employment and training programs 
Irom a primaril> social to a primarily economu: perspective. 

Reduce the tendency of training providers to offer disparate. 
' ' '^.uncoordinated programs.^ 

Encourage the reiffbval of Federal barriers that hinder integra- 
tion of training activities with State industrial development strate- 

Expand the private sector's role in the design and detei mination 
.^of employment and training programs, as in Vermont machine 
skills trailing and bojribardier. 

Create those programs that reflect to a greater degree the em- 
ployment ^nd training specifically desired by industry. 

And to the extent^that the State of Vermont, through economic 
development, is directing its effort, successful patterns are suggest- 
ed fur the CETA reauthorization in terms of A{)propriate objec- 
tives of employment and training, methods for carr>ing out those 
objectives, the integration of target groups, appropriate relation-^ 
ships for FederaL support of State training agencies, appropriate' 
private sector roles, and thorough coordination. 

Indeed, V^ermont is an example that Federal ernplovment and 
tniining, integrated with and supporting the State's effort, can 
work successfully ^ 

.And imiv 1 introduce oiue ag<iin Manl>n Seelve of the Ft'IIows 
iphonetiv^ Corp 

STATKMKNT OF MARILYN SKELYK, (JASSE'ITS, VT. 
Ms Skkiak Mv name is Marilvn Seelve and I live in (iassetts, 

Vt 

I came to Vermont iii PVbruary of 11*77 with a liberal arts college 
degree I sought full-time emplo>rnent with several major compa- 
nies in the area and found tliat I was unsuccessful in getting a 
pel nutrient job For the better part of 3 ears I was only able to 
seiure seasonal employment and several part-time jobs. 

Hv the fail of ID.^O f was desperate to se'^ure something meaning 
ful <ind \Aorthwhile I had heard of the machine skills training 
program from the newspapers, so I approached the Vermont JoB 
Service* office for more information 
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It became tk\ii to me that the AiWh training course would 
provide the career opportuiutv I needed to become permanentl> 
emploved I recogni/ed that if I could learn about the machine skill 
induhtrv and graduate buccebbfull> from the course, I would prove 
n\y abilities and worth. 

After 4 months of math, blueprint reading, shop theory, and 
machine skills training, I applied for a job and was accepted at one 
of the companies. Since m> emplo>ment in February of 1981 I have 
been <ible to pursue further training in the computer science field. 

I am grateful to the State of Vermont and to the machine skills 
industry for recognizing the need for skills-education and for pro- 
viding the opportunity to pursue a meaningful career, 

Mr. Jkfkords. Thank you very much, Marilyn. That was excel- 
lent 

First, before I begin the questioning I would like to introduce 
Congressman Larrv DeNardis from New Haven, Conn., who made 
his way throiXgh the fog to get here. Larry is a freshman Congress- 
nuin who has brought to us a depth of understanding ofeducatlon- 
<il issues, especiallv higher education. Larr>, it is good to have you 
with us. 

Mr DkN.akdis Jim, it is good to be here. The work of this 
committe^^ under >our leader'ship with Chairman Hawkins is 
among thv most impur*tant vvork on the agenda of Congress., I can 
think ol no other Members m the Congress, Mr. Hawkins, and Mr. 
Jeffords tind of course the other, members of the committee includ- 
, ing Mr Weiss, who have made contributions in this area, so it is a 
pleasure for me to be here. I mu^t sa> that I alwa>s enjoy coming 
to Vermont even though toda> it was through the fog of northern 
Connecticut and Massachusetts and southern Vermont. It is a 
ple<!shi*e to be with Jim Jeffords in his home St<ite In the 1 year 
that I have been in Congress— I am a new Member of Congress— I 
hav(^ p!obablv learned more from your Congressman than an> 
uther, <md I expect to continue to learn at this hearing and in the 
months to come Thank you. 
Mr. Jkffokos. Thank >ou veiy much for those verv kind wprxls. 
Now we will go on to the questioning. Again, if we can keefVjne 
questions of each member to about minutes \\e*^ can i>iay on 
schedule 

P'lrst I want to thank you all for ver'V excellent teslinionv It lian 
been vei v helpful vwn without tlie que^.tions, and I am sure 'the 
(jue^tiOns wjll itdd to it 

^t* Chairman 

Mr. Ha^wkins Mr Chairman, 1 have a habit that when witnesses 
pres(^nt thrir testimon> I do m trk a grade on thi* cover to indicate 
whethf^r I should go back and r^ead the testimony 

Fi>rtunatelv I have marked good on all of them, so I have a lot of 
Hiding to do on the way back to Washington tonight 

Let me trv to ask two oi three questions, however, bec4*use' all of 
them have been ^rt exc<»llent 

As I stiv I have maikc^i m> nuinv of them up until I am a little 
contused as to which or,f» I should ask fir^st 

Mr (iullunu vou mentioned the program CFP 

Would vou iKiniv tu ^ome t^xtrnt at l(*ast m mv, mind how this 
was orgam/fc'd. undci vvhiili station of CKTA. <uKi how it is funded'^ 
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Mr GuLLUNi Thr program at the skill center which really is the 
predecessor wa» funded back in 1070 through the MDTA program 
At that time most MDTA programs were part of the vocational 
system. We made a decision in 1070, Mr, Chairman, to separate 
from the vocational s>stem and develop our own institution, a skill 
center, one of only 40 or oO in the Nation at that time. We started 
a very small cadre of 8 teachers and 80 students and developed our 
own curriculum, our own assessment system, our own job develop- 
ment and placement system, our own process of job orientation, so 
that at some point along the way back in 1973 and 1976 as we got 
into CETA and we became more and more involved with the pri- 
vate sector, we recognized that there was a sequential process, a 
process starting with a thorough assessment, something that indus- 
try really cannot handle, especially with the chronically unem- 
ployed, quite candidly. 

I have made this statement publicly and have been hammered by 
the private sector foi making this assessment, but I believe they 
are unable to assess people to the degree that we can, given the 
fact that we have the availability of so much expertise and the 
facilities internally to assess people thoroughly so that we know 
iheir academic skills, their learning abilities, attitudes and apti- 
tudes. We know the kind of skills development they can progress 
in. As a result of that kind of information we can begin the CEP 
program which involves, if necessary, remediation, English as a 
second language, high school equivalency, skills training required, 
all services, day care if necessary, and, of course, the process of 
skills training. To a point at which every 2 weeks those people are 
assessed thoroughly by instructor and counselor and the student 
himself, so that the> understand how they are going through the 
system. , 

We include orientation. We believe that an employer really is 
looking for primarily a person who wants to work and has the 
ability to work 8 hours a day. The skills are secondary from my 
perspective, and we have to build upon attitude. The tangible 
means of skills training to the trainee is much more important 
Once that success syndrome begins in skills training the attitudinal 
development almost comes concomitant with that. 

iMr Hawkins. How is the program currenUy funded? 

Mr (k^ixuNi. It IS 100 percent CETA. the exception of some 
State moneys through the Bay State Skills Corp, and local moneys 
through a couple of grants by industries. 

Mr Hawkins. Will the program be affected by the cutback.^ 

Mr GuLLUNL Absolutely, and we are feeling the pinch In the 
la.st :i years we averaged 1,200 to 1,300 trainees a year. This year 
<0*e will be training fewer than 700 people. 

Mr. Ha\vkins- You mentioned that over 3.a00 graduates have 
been placed'^ 

Mr OuLLUNi. Since 1970, that is correct. 

Mr. Hawkins. In the absence of CETA, will these individuals be 
trained'^ If so. by whorn'^ 
Mr GuLLUNi. They will not be trained. 

Mr Hawkins Mr Pagp, in connection with >our testimony you 
mentioned thaJt training and economic detfelopment are interwoven 
and sh >i<?go hand in hand, and that it is necessary to make a 
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long-term commitment. Could >ou indicate b> whom should the 
commitment be made, and what will happen to the program if the 
current elimination of training programs under CETA continue? 

Mr. Page. Mr. Chairman, we believe that a long-term commit- 
ment must be a partnership between the State and Federal Gov- 
ernment and private sector in order to be effective. The most 
effective training tools that we have found in northern Vermont 
have been those which have been developed b> such partnerships. 

The revolving loan fUiid that I referred to in my testimony is a 
prime example of that, a^aibting private industry when they are 
trying to raise capital at a critical point in their business when 
their needs are twofold, one to raise capital, two to improve their 
productivity in ,prder to pay back those loans in the long term. 
That the solution to tho^e problems have come from a partnership 
with programs such as Lou Dworshak's State training program and 
on-the-job training. Such partnerships come from local initiative, 
primarily, with assistance from State and Federal Governments. 
Those local initiatives, as Mr. Dean pointed out, tend to revolve 
around localized or regionalized nonprofit corporation^ that dj 
have the fiexibility to combine? local elected officials, industry lead- 
ers, members of the education sector, and I think that is an impor- 
tant factor. 

Over and above that with declining CETA dollars, with disap 
pearing CETA dollars I suspect that States and localities will not 
be able to make up the Jbalance of funding needed for training 
programs, that they will diminish significantly. 

Mr. Hawkins. That was the next question, actually. Who will 
pickup that slack now? We have heard the necessity of integrating 
the private btUor into the process, and I think there is general 
agreement certainly on this subcommittee that that should be 
dune. Do you anticipate that to be realistic and if so, in what way 
^ctn we insure that that private sector involvement takes place*? 

Mr. Pa(,e. I think the insurance comes by involving the private 
sector initially in policy decisions about employment and training 
programs. I think that through the inclusion of private sector in 
that initial policy developmept at a regional lev^l. State levels and 
ultimately at a Federal level, new methods can be devnsed. Tl>ere 
are ^ome \ery keen ideas within the busine^ community tha^-^Tneed 
to^be tapped and that can augment a public program. ,^d \n 
northern Vermont we have had tremendous succe&& in duingHhat 
on a regional level, again by in<olvirjg.^the private sector and 
C(jrporations that are active Ln'iob^ development. 

Mr, Hawkins po you thipR t>)at w'lll include the chronicaII> 
unemployed group as* well ab others'? 

Mr. Pagk. I think as long as the effort is a coordinated effort 
among alKhe autor^ in job creation in a given region, yes, that can 
be done 

Mr Havvt^ins- Mr ChairrnTtu, I know there ^ive many other 
questions, but my time is limited. I yield. k 

Mr Jkfkoku>;, Thank ydu, Mr. Chairman. That is\always one of 
the frustrating partb of field hearings, especially whe^ wt^ have so 
many Aitnehes, <md we waiy^ to make sure everyone ^hat time to 
participate, we never hav^i?{iough time for questions 
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I want to folluwup what the chairman said in his last line of 
questioning. That is both philgsophically and from a legislative 
structure perspective, how du we fit the economic development into 
a program which is supposed to be basically designed to try and 
make unemplo>able people emplo>able. I am getting at the upward 
mobility theor> that Lou Dworshak is talking about which can give 
you some concern, because^ou never get to the structurally unem- 
ployed. Your primary goal ib developing a better economy for the 
locality. Doing that may or may not end up in training those that 
are the less fortunate. You end up creaming off the available and 
bringing in additional people from outside, which may enhance the 
community but not do anything for the structurally unemployed I 
wonder if I could get some reaction as to how we try to handle that 
problem to make sure that we get a balance in a program. 

Mr. Dworshak. I might pickup on that. On the average I men- 
tioned we would have 50 percent unemployed in our program from 
Vermont Machine Skills, and Labardia [phonetic] was another 
cabe. We have had meetings with the Vermont Job Service both 
with the State level and as we conduct programs throughout the 
State and ab we bring people into that training program, and they 
are hired as Marilyn Seelye was hired, they create voids in the 
system at lower-level skilled jobs and working with the Job Service, 
then they are aware of those positions and they tend to bring in 
the chronic unemployment. 

Mr. Jeffords. That sounds good in theory. How do we know that 
occurs? Is there any statistical evidence that this occurs, or is what 
we are talking about just good in theory? 

Mr. Dworshak. Well, we would have to go to Stu Verchereau 
[phonetic] for an answer to that, but that has been the basic 
cfirection of the meetings that we have had in relation to the 
promotions that we are creating. 

Mr. Jeffords. But that can be a very nice way of insuring that 
you have available CETA funds, and if the theory works, fine If it 
does not v/ork, we ma> be doing a great thing for economic dr^velop- 
ment, but not much for the structurally unemployed. 

David, do you have any comment? 

Mr. Deen, Well, I have been involved with a couple of efforts 
where we have been able to take people in. One of the problems 
that we have experienced with CETA in its initial years was bricks- 
and-mortar money, was how we termed it. We put a lot of jobs out 
there for L>eople who fit that description, structurally unemployed, 
and never gave sufficient tools or raw materials flexibility within 
the CETA system. The example that I am relating to is our stove 
works We were able to take people with just terrible employment 
records, but by being able to- provide good supervision to deal with 
the attitude that this gentleman down here was talking about, 
hard work and loyalty, keeping your nose clean, those kinds of 
attitude problems, and somebod> who just would sock it to ihem 
when those problems came up, provide that leadership within the 
traming situation, provide some flexibility so that the en44re ven 
ture, as was the stove works, can be an economic development 
project. 

The project that I talked about in California is an economic 
development project. We vsere not able to get the bricks-and mortar 



mone> to mtike that happen from CETA but rortunatel> the New 
England Commibsion had an interebt in boine etunumic develop- 
ment projects at the time, gave Ub rent mone> and raw materials 
mone>, and we kept 14 people working for 7j yearb, and during that 
."i-^ear time i umber of" btructurall> unskilled people with ver> 
little educatiuiial attainment moving through at the lower ievelb 
learning welding and mathint ,skillb. Potentiall>, and I have not 
kept records, but potentiall> thev would have moved on, to the 
program that thib gentleman hab been describing, but from no 
where, high bchool dropouti>, police records. We h^d an ongoing 
relationship with the probation and parole people here in Brattle- 
boro to make placements at our stove works, and then we ran afoul 
of CETA regs and got called down. 

Mr. Jeffords. Thank you. 

Yes, sir. 

Mr. GuLLUNi I think 75 percent or more of those pegple that we 
enumerated, those ofiOO ovei the last 10 >ears, were the structural- 
ly unemployed or trained in the skill center. There is no doubt that 
those people can be trained given the fact that there is a process 
that do^s not necessaril> include at a high level of incidence the 
private sector at the beginning of the program, OJT, the NAB jobs 
kind of components in man> cases have not worked for the struc- 
turall> unemplo>ed because thev were lacking the capability to 
provide the assessment and of course the kind of supportive serv- 
ices, the blueprint reading, mathematics, counseling, all the other 
things that are required for these people to make that transition. 

Again I go back to the attitudinal question, The> have a lack ol 
self-confidence To develop that self-worth one must begin to estab- 
lish a pattern of training and support services to enable these 
people to recogni/e those skills and abilities and make that transi- 
tion effectively to the private sectoi. I think again the comprehen- 
siveness of the program is tantamount to the kind of success >ou 
are going to have with the structurall> unemplo>ed You cannot 
throw them out there' and expect them to make it The> will not. 

Mr. Jkkforos. Mr. Weiss 

Mr. Weiss. [ guess that last point reall> underscored what I was 
going to ask Th«s kind of thing does not happen bv accident. You 
do not get the chronical 1> and struct ural!> unemplo>ed coming at 
>ou unless vou make the effort to bring them into the program 

Mr. GuLU^Ni. That is correct 

Mr. Wkiss Now, Mr. Page, in vour testimony you indicated an 
admonition against targeting. Tell me what >ou mean b> targeting, 
tind is that not in conflict with testimon>, in fact, to bring in those 
who otherwise would not be brought^to the program? 

Mr Pack Targeting in terms of my definition could be defined 
as the allocation of specific amounts of money to serve a spec i fit 
population within an area. I believe, and the people whom I repre- 
^ent believe, that^v use of regional and localized organizational 
efforts that communities are better able to target those resources, 
thtit the> know bettei their needs and can make more effective use 
of fi/fiUii:ial and educational tools than can targeting done Lv the 
F>deralGovernment. 

Mr. WEISS Are >ou saying that there ought to be no stc^indards at 
all as to whom the money ought to be spent on'^ 
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Mr. Page. I am not thinking about standards. 

Mr. Weiss. Eligibility? ^ . ^ , 

Mr, Page. Yes. I am not saying that there should not be eligibil- 
ity requirements, but that eligibilit> needs to be based not solely on 
the specific origin of the individuals involved in the program or 
upon race or other types of very specific diiectives, that instead the 
Federal Government needb to determine in coordination with State 
agencies, programs, those^ localities in greatest need of economic 
development assistance including job training and alW specific 
regions to present to you a complete definition of their needs, how 
that money can best be spent to service their population 

Mr. Weiss. Supposing it turns out that you have a community 
which on the basis of unemployment levels meets the criteria of 
the Federal Government, right? 

Mr. Page. Yes. 

Mr. Weiss. It is double the national average in unemployment, 
and you then tell that community you are entitled to x hundred 
thousand dollars in training and employment programs, and their 
decision is that in fact they are going to create a steel mill That 
may be fine from their point of view of what their community 
needs, but again, getting back to the discussion that Mr. Jeffords 
and Mr. Hawkins had, that it is not necessarily going to deal with 
the people who are in most desperate need at that time. How do 
you deal with that? 

Mr. Page. That is a very difficult experience. In my experience I 
have found that organizations which clearly represent the needs of 
an area include the private sector, people delivering services to the 
poor, people delivering services to the unemployed and underem 
ployed. The combination of those elements tends to give you a 
much more realistic reflection of that community's needs than the 
type that you are presenting. We have had tremendous success in 
dealing with community-based organizations because they do repre- 
sent a broad spectrum and they do present a more realistic ap- 
proach to economic development and job training. But it is a com- 
pact rural area. I note in my testimony that there is a difference 
between urban and rural areas in job training. 

-Mr. Weiss. That may be' true, but I think that you have areas of 
•^ral employment crises which are just as severe as anything that 
you have in the urban areas, and perhaps even more difficult, 
because you du not often have the wealth of resources, organiza- 
tionaKresourteN that mav be potentially available in an urban 
setting, 

Mr PA(.k In some eases that is the very reason for the accuracy 
and the abilit> of those programs to achieve the goals that the 
community sets up. 

Mr, Weiss. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr Chairman. 

Larry, do you have any questions? 

Mr. DeNardis Thank you. Mr, Chairman. 

I will yield my time. 

Mr Jeffords. We are going to take a 2-minute break. I say 2 
minutes because breaks usually stretch out. 
(Brief recess 1 v 
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Mr. Jeffords. Our next panel is Mr. George Kanotis, secretary 
of economic affairs, State of Massachusetts, accompanied by Mr 
Eugene J. Doody, Mr. John Mitchell, vice president of Mitchell 
Machines. Two witnesses were not able to appear, Mr Charles 
O'Leary and Mr. Robert August. Their testimony will be, made a 
part of the record. ^ 

[The executive summary and prepared statement oi ueorge Kar- 
iotis follow:] 

Executive Summary Testimony of George S Kariotis 

I come beiore the Committee as a private sector entrepreneur on briefloan to the 
public sector as Secretary of Economic Affairs for the Commonwealth of Massachu 

^^\n my years of public service, I ve come to appreciate the difficulty of govern- 
ment s mandate to implement a coherent employment and training policy for the 
Nation I strongly support the continuation of Federal support in the manpower 
area support which enables states to implemc}(it viUl employment and training 
services for the benefit of both the general public and the private sector ^ _ , 

The decade of the 1980"d promises to be one of turmoil and rapid technological 
change Without concerted skill training efforts as exemplified by the CETA Titles 
IIB and VII, the economically disadvantaged will be left out of the growth and 
development in the i9«0's, and once left out, they may very well end up on one or 
more forms of public assistance. • j j 

I believe we should build upon the manpower investments of the previous decade 
reaffirm support fur our skill tenters and the evolving linkages between our mafn 
power programs and the private sector. The Federal Government must continue at 
least a threshold level of support for these programs geared to the economically 
disadvantaged or the enormous investm<*nts already made will have been wasted 
and the current manpower problems will escalate into the social and economic cn^^'s 

^^States can and should do more. In Massachusetts, we have initiated the Bay State 
Skills Corporation to develop jointl> funded, public-private training programs tc 
meet the needs of our growth industries. But states cannot solve their manpower 
needs in isolation the Federal Government must continue its lead role as a catalyst 
for effective programs at the local level 

Phei>ared Statement of Georoe S Kariotis. Secretary of Economic Affaius. 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts 

My name is Gt»orge Kariotis and I am Secretary of Economic Affairs in the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts Although I appear here today as a public olficm;. 
I am by backgrojiad. by training, and m the final analysis, by preference, a busi- 
nessman Up until the election of Governor King in 1978. I had been ^ P"vate 
business all my life--as an engineer, a marketeer. .and an entrepreneur I founded 
mv own hi^h technology company 20 years ago~Alpha Industries, Inc . listed on the 
American Stock Exchange, and at the end of 1982, I will return to that world. 

^"^hen Ctovernor King asked me to join his administration as a Cabinet Secretary 
I agreed to serve for several reasons. A prinwry one was that I felt then -and stili 
do now— that government needs more of a businessman s perspective I felt that 
Massachusetts state government had been run for too long by people whose only 
experience had bcon government, people who had lost touch with the world tney 
were there to Hcryo I wanted to bridge the gap between business and government 
and I thought that a different approach could begin to change the nature and 
direction of some of what government is charged with doing , ^ . , ,^ 

Three years into m^ service, I've developed an appreciation for the complexity 
and ditficulty of the work government had undertaken In the manpower area you 
have an enqrmously complicated interplay of federal, state and local priorities with 
far more expectations and far more constraints Placed upon government than most 
people realize Contrarv to public perception, there are some top notch people in 
government who work very hard for precious little reward -either financial or 
psy c hoi ogic a 1 

Any Bovernment— and m> brief experience now is based solelv on state govern 
ment-is subject in very short order to dramatic and traumatic changes in manaKO- 
ment mandates, resources and directions These changes take Iheir toll on the 
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ptiiuH-s tinJ pru>.:i<in»'v Ui.4t >:t»v» i hum iit iiiiis»t administe r <inil on the administraturb 
thi-mK*lves 

Sp<-aking ot traumata uriain>t«iiiies. ^ve an ht-ri' tiid<i> to t«ilk about the future 
of ('ftXA. Uu- need for a Hiiiionai eriiplovrnt-nt iinJ lr<unin>i i>uln.v and the equally 
(omf/eiitn^ need t») rtnluie federal expenditurcb We certainly have our hands full 

I s KsnMovMBNi Avn TRAiNiN<; poiac^ 

I am '>eriiius.iv toncerned *ibuut thi, he<jlih and vilalily of thib country's labor 
iorie 1 <ini n»it U-rribiy optirrnstii <ibout the short term prosp<*ct.s Nationally and 
intern«tt tonally we are in <i ;»tiu>;»ile loi talented ni<inpower today We have thuu 
^*UKK ol skilled workers v\h»>se sk»ll.-> are r<ipidlv betonung obsolete We have ioit 
ni<inv youn^; |H*\ipie with no marketable skilLs ana an apaJImg lack of tht most basic 
>k»iU The absence ol an adequ«iti skilled labor force is hampering our tumpctitive 
pvisiare and uut et»nioniK growth Companies are competing with each other for 
skilled laU^r- lit» rallv .ste<ilin»* each other \s people away -and whole industries are 
moViri»> from one part wf the country lo another -according to the availability of 
skilled people 

I blieve ouf etoiiwoiK growth is threatened by a technologically illiterate popula 
lion, and an edutaliwnai »vsUu» which is collapsing onder the pressures of declining 
^ enroilmeni, shrinking public resources and a growing public perception that govern 
ment is unable o unilater«i!ly solve a host of deeply rooted problems. 

I make thes^- remarks because I thir^k we need to keep the bigger picture in mind 
as we talk aU'Ut ( KTA Ix-t'> luce it. CETA has failed in some respect*, but it would 
be tiHilisi, «tnd wasteful to Mniply abandon it We need to keep those parts of CETA 
that wiirk and liH>k at CETA as «in economic development program -a jobs pro- 
gram— and not a s(X'ial program 

I wa> not a biK fan of C'KTA when I came to government CETA has a poor 
repuUttion in nianv urcles and some of it is ^-learly deserved 1 suppoi ted President 
Reagan when he cut out public M-rvice employment, because it was not really an . 
emplovment jh^Ikv <it all. it was a fHH^rly run social policy But CETA has a role— it 
fills the n»*ed oi prep«ir»n»; the econ..iitiLaily dis«idvantaged for today's labor market , 
And I believe ( CTA lan continut- to work effectively and efficiently if we use it the 
right wav 

First, let .N recokinue that this country must have flexible, u|>-tcKlate skills tram 
tnK programs M<inv of our best ones exist under CETA We should keep the 
tr.iinin»4 projiraiiis that prep<irt. people for unsobsidized jobs in the private sector 
titles IIH an \ H. ihtni^ih I wish we tould tulk about programs without the alphabet 
siiup In addition, we nui-»t build ufHm the enormous investments we hiive already 
made in things like Skill ( enters These skill centers are ttrnfic resources, we have 
a do/wi or ^o in Mass«u hu^etts that are <ilre.idy hooked up with the private sector 
and we need to make sure that adt*^ ate resources are available to keep the^e 
invfwtni«-nt-» runnmg 

^Ktond. I b«'lieve we need to empha.'ji/e continued involvement of the private 
sfctor in the C ETA tr«iinin»4 programs— the private sector should participate in all 
a.s|x'cts. nichidin^ curriculum dest^^n. pro>;ram opeialuin, loaning of instructors, 
etjuipment and l«Kilittes and direct placement activity. And I say this not because 
busjiH-VNiiien are ativ wistr tlutn »;overnm**nt p<-ople let me assure you they often 
.ire not, stmie bustnevsnun are as tuirrow minded and «is arrogant as the vvorst 
bureaiurtl No, btisjurssuien should be involved for the simple reason that they 
hav* the lobs | s^e <i contmuing need for public .nector expemiitures in the employ 
ment «ind triiimng <ire*i. a continuing need for some form of the CETA program. 
tM-^ausi- dollars sjH-ia on lr«uninj; rt*dute the dollars needed for long term subsist 
erue supj><Ht At the s«»nit' hnie the privat*' .sector must work alongsidt government 
t<i make sure the tratninji is geared to re<il jobs in the v^orking world 

Even <»N thi- ledt-rai ;iov»-rnnient t«»ntinues to pl«iv a necesstiry role in the training 
area, tht st«tt»*s «md must iUt more on their t^v^n I'd like to share with the 
(ommtttee «i descriptnjn ol th» ( »ininionwealth s maji^r training initiative, the Bav 
State Skills ('orp*jr ition 

The Biu Stiite Ski Us ( t)r|>«<r«it ion artist- out of the reali/^ititiii that mtiny of (mr 
fastest Krowm^ busiiiesse.s tould tatt obt«iin tYn' numbers of skilled people needed to 
sustain tln-ir »4rowth. <it the >*«inn tina wi had an excellent group of in.stitutions 
iiKlu<lin^ private and ptiblu univi isities. < ominumtv Colleges. Skill Centers and 
the like which were M'eKin^ jiUidanu- from the private sector in the selectmn *>f 
hijih growth iKiupatnitis lu train for Bav State Skills C'orporation was created to 
*^ bridjie that »nd therebv expand the st«ite s skills training c*ipacity The Cot po 
r«ition rtHjUires the priv<tte tor concern to pair up with an educiitional in.stitution 
and pav at least h<ill the <t.M the stiite. throu>,'h the ( or|H»ration pavs the other 
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halt For t»x«nipli*> we luivi* a group uf sm,ill machine .shops investing mone> and 
equipment in a li^al vonununity tolU*K<* maclunibts. we have a very large 

CAD-CAM company— that s computer aided debign toniputer assisted manufactur 
mg— workmg with a private university to train CAD-CAM technicians and bring 
the latest manufacturmg technologv to ismall, private firms svhith could not other 
wise afford It, We have a private college working with a large computer manufac 
turer to retrain laid off public school teachers foi new high tech careers The Bay 
Matr concept is workmg. and buMness res|X)nding because it is in its own self 
interest fo respond 

In the short run. we want to use the Corporation money to train people tor 
immediate job openings, m the long run wi* want business and training institutions 
to develop close working reiatioiislups-on-going relationf>hips-to train the people 
we need for our workforce 

Manpower training, productivitv. the need to educate our people mure effectivel> 
lor jobs m the l^Mi s— these are m> favorite subjects, and I could go on indefinitel.v 
U't me close by saving that I believe we need to think of CETA. of manpower 
planning, of job service, of job clubs, of all those programs and titles and efforts as 
job oriented For too long we have ^een thei^e programs primarih as social service 
effort^;, and I believe Wf have administered them as ^uth It's time to put that 
mentality aside • 

Thank you 

Mr. Jeffords. Mr, Kariotis. 

STATKMKNT OF (iEOIUiK S. KARIOTIS. SFXKKTARY OF KCO- 
NOMK AFFAIRS. COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACIU SEITS, AC- 
COMPAMKI) in KI(;KNK J. nOODV, director, MASSArilC. 
SETTS DIVISION OF EMPLOYMENT SECCRITY 
Mr. Kariutis. Good morning. Mother Nature cooperated and 
provided a little hole over Keene. N.H.. and we were able to set 
down. Otherwise, we would still be circling. ' 

Mr. Jeffords. Let me explain what we intend to do. We intend, 
with the exception uf about a 15-minute break to work right on 
through the lunch period. As soon as this panel is over we will 
move right into , the next one and I believe, probably take our 15- 
miivute break and then continue. 
Please proceed. 

Mr. Kariotis. Thank you» Mr. Chairman. 

Mv name is George Kariotis and I am the secretary of economic 
affaiVs in the Commonwealth of Massachut>etti>. Although I appear 
here today as a public official, I am by background, by training, 
and in the final analysis, by preference, a businessman 

Up until the election of Governor King in 1!)7H. I had been in 
private business all my life, as an engineer, a marketeer, and an 
entrepreneur. I founded my own high technology company 20 years 
ago. Alpha Industries, Inc.. listed on the American Stock Exchange, 
and at the end of 1!)S2, I will return to that world, happily 

When (Governor King asked me to join his administration as a 
cabinet secretlirv, I agreed to .serve for several reasons. A primary 
one was that I felt then, and still do now, that government needs 
more of a businessman's perspective. 

I felt that Massiichusetts State government had been run for too 
long bv people whose ot^ly experience had been government, people 
who had lost touch with the world they were there to serve. 

I wanted to bridge the gap between business and government, 
and I thought that a different approach could begin to change the 
nature and direction of some of what goveinnient is charged with 
doing 
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Three years into niv bervice, I have developed an appreciation for 
the complexity and aifficulty uf the work government has under- 
taken. In the manpower area bpecifically you have an enormously 
complicated interplay uf Federal, State, and local priorities with 
far more expectations and far more constraints placed upon gov* 
ernment than most people realize. 

Contrary to public perception, there are some topnotch people in 
government who work very hard for precious little reward, either 
financial or psychological. 

Any government, and my brief experience now is based solely on 
State government, is subject in very short order to dramatic and 
traumatic changes in management mandates, resources, and direc- 
tions and we are seeing that right now. 

These changes take their toll on the policies and programs that 
government must administer and on the administrators them 
selves. 

Speaking of traumatic circumstances, we are here today to talk 
about the future of CETA, the need for a national employ ment and 
training policy and the equally compelling need to reduce Federal 
expenditures. We certainly have our hands full. 

I am seriously concerned about the health and vitality of this 
country's labor force. I am not terribly optimistic about the short 
term prospects. Nationally and internationally we are in a struggle 
for talented manpower today. 

. We have thousands of skilled workers whose skills are rapidly 
becoming obsolete. We have too many young people with no mar 
ketable skills and an appalling lack of the most basic skills. 

The absence of an adequate skilled labor force is hampering our 
competitive posture and our economic growth. Companies .are com 
petin^ with each other for skilled labor— literally stealing each 
others people away —and whole industries are moving from one 
part of the country to another, according to the availability of 
skilled people. 

I believe our economic growth is threatened by a technologically 
illiterate population, and an educational system which is collap&ing 
under the pressures of declining enrollment, shrinking public re- 
sources and <i growing public perception that government is.unable 
to unilaterally solve a host of deeply rooted problems. 

I make these remarks becuase I think we need to keep the bigger 
picture in mind as we talk about CETA. Let s face it. We all know 
that CETA has failed in some respects, but it would be foolish and 
wastefuP to simply abandon it. We need to keep those parts of 
CETA that work and look at CETA as an economic development 
program— a jobs program— and not a social program. 

Frankly, I was not a big fan of CETA when I came to govern- 
ment, like most businessmen. CETA has a poor reputation in many 
circles and some of it is clearly deserved. I supported President 
Reagan when he cut out public service employment, because it Wiis 
not really an employment policy at all, it was a poorly run social 
policy. 

But CETA does have a role, it fills the need of preparing the 
economically disadvantaged fur today s labor market. And I believe 
CETA can continue to work effectively and efficiently if we use it 
the right way. 
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First, let b retoKHi/e that thib country must have flexible, up-to- 
date skills training programs. Man> of our best ones exist under 
CETA. We should keep the training programs that prepare people 
for unsubsidized jobs in the private sector— titles II-B and VII— 
though I wish we could talk about programs without the alphabet 
soup that goes with it. 

In addition, we must build upon the enormous investments we 
have already made in things like skill centers. These skill centers 
are terrific resources, we have a dozen or so in Massachusetts that 
are already hooked up with the private sector— and we need to 
make sure that adequate resources are available to keep these 
investments going. 

Second, I believe we need to emphasize continued involvement of 
the private sector in the CETA training programs— the private 
sector should participate in all aspects, including curriculum 
design, program operation, loaning of instructors, equipment and 
facilities, and direct placement activity. 

And I sa> this not because businessmen are any wiser thar 
government people— let me assure you they often are not, some 
bu&inessmen are as narrowminded and as arrogant as the worst 
bureaucrat. No, businessmen should be involved for the simple 
reason that they have the jobs. 

I see a continuing need for public sector expenditures in the 
employment and training area, a continuing need for some form of 
the CETA program, because dollars spent on training reduce the 
dollars needed for long-term subsistence support. 

At the same time, the private sector must work alongside govern- 
ment to make sure the training is geared to real jobs in the 
working world. 

Even as the Federal Government continues to play a necessary 
role in the training area, the States can and must do more on their 
own. I would like to share with the committee a description of the 
Commonwealth's major training initiative, the so-called Bay State 
Skills Corp. 

The Bay State Skills Corp. arose out of the realization that many 
of our fastest growing businesses could not obtain the numbers of 
skilled people needed to sustain their growth, at the same time, we 
had an excellent ^roup of institutions— including private and 
public universities, community colleges, skill centers, and the 
like- which were seeking guidance from the private sector in the 
selection of high growth occupations to train for. 

Ba> State Skills Corp. was created to bridge that gap and there- 
b> expand the State s skills training capacity. The corporation 
requires the private sector concern to pair up with an educational 
institution and pav at least half the cost, the State, through the 
corporation, pays the other half. 

Fur example, we have a group of small machine shops investing 
mone> and equipment in a local community college to train ma- 
chinists, we have a ver> large CAD-CAM company- that stands for 
computer aided design, computer assisted manufacturing — leading 
to robotics, working with a private university to train CAD~CAM 
technicians and bring the latest manufacturing technology to 
small, private firms which could not otherwise afford it. 
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We have a pnv<ite u>llege working \%ith a large computer manu- 
facture! t<» retrain laid of! public school teachers for new high tech 
career^. The Bav State concept is. working, and businesb is respond- 
ing because it is in its own self-interest to do so. 

In the bhort run, we want to use the corporation money to train 
people fur immediate job openings^ in the long run. we want busi- 
ness and training institutions to develop close working relation- 
ships—ongoing relationships— to train the people we need for our 
work force. 

Manpower training, productivity, the need to educate our people 
more effectively for jobs in the eighties— these are my favorite 
subjects, and I could go on indefinitely. ' 

But let me clo?e by saying that I believe we need to think of 
C^ETA, of manpower planning, of job service, of job clubs, of all 
those programs and titles and efforts as job oriented. 

For too long we have seen the.se program^ primarily as social 
service efforts, and I believe we have administered them as such. It 
IS time to put that mentality aside. 

Thank you 

Mr JhKFoKOs Thank >ou very much I think Mr. Doody is with 
you 

Mr. Kariotis Yes, sir, Mr. Doody is v/ith me. This is Mr Doody 
who IS the director of our division of employment security in Mas- 
sachusetts 

Mr Jeffords Please proceed. Mr. Doody. 

[The prepared statement of Eugene Doody follows ] 

PRU ARH) STATKMhSr Oh Kl ifKNK I)<><)l»\. DlRKCTOR OJ- KmPUUMKNT Sk( I UITY. 
i.'<)MM<)NWEALTl« OF MASSACHt'SmS 

INTRODUCn'ION 

Mr i hiurm.in and mt^nibiTs of the subcommittee. I want tu th.ink vou for the 
opixirtun»t\ to be here todav tu prt^st-nt testimun.v cunternin^j initiatnes fur emplov 
ment and tramin^' loKi^^lntion r v< u 

M> n«inie is Ku«ene D<x)dv and I am present 1> Directur of the Massachusetts 
Division ol F:mplovment SecuVitv I am un a leave uf absence from private' industrv 
wheri' I have held'executjve and mana^^ement positions in the ptTsonnel and human 
relations (leld »n manufacturing, service and high technologv industries I am also 
on 'eave as a Senior I^'cturer in Hun.an Relations and Personnel Management lor 
N<>rtheast(»rn I niversitv in Boston I jt>med State (lovernment in .Jaiuarv. lOSO and 
Uxtk |.)rv..ird to returning' t*> pnv<ite industrv w-hen mv tour in government is 
<<iniph'te 

\h*- purix>M' < ' rnv tentiinony is to present vie\vs from both the private wtitur .ind 
the pubiK ^eUor on the reed for a n.ittona' tr<nnin^ and ^mplovment ix^Ikv and .i 
c<«>rdinated \vsteru to implement this policv 

ASSt MITIONS ASl) < ONDITION'S 

\a< nwt induai** <it the outst-t rnv bt-lirf that there must be a governmental role 
in thede^i^jn inii)l<'niJ-nt.ition. <Kiministrati<jn and control of a nationallv coordinat 
ed Training 'Uid Kmplovment Svstem 

l^'t me state- turther mv b»»iiei -hat design of this Svsteni must meet economic 
devploprnent needs and tulfiU so-Jial responsibiiit> needs at both the Fedt^ral and 
st.i»e leveU ol ^tivt-rnrnent 1 vmU also assume that the outcomes tu such a Svsteni is 
{ot>H creation with eniplovt-rs and jobs placement for individuals A further condition 
tor '.utxessful pioK»i»m design must be the recognition that in the 19X0 s we are 
dealing with a significant JV diminishing lal)or suppl> at both national and state 
h'vels and therefore must make better utilizi^tion of human resources available tn 
js PXhibit I hi^'hli^'hts the siKnificant national trend 

Having established b.isic assumptions, let me further define tht^ mi>del bv identity 
m« thos«. most m need of skills development and the job placenjeut efforts to be 
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^ffH'rati'd bv 41 iiaH'»ri4ili v i *M>tdif»atfd Tralnlri^ Jud Emplu>riR-nt 8v^tt«n^ I beheve 
thm* uf tht' kt v >:r»>uj;^ that lit*- >>stfn» {uu.^-t dt\il N^ith t-ifectivelv are the >uuth, 
the women reentering? the iaU>r UjjrKi' aad the workers v\ith dusphj^ed technical 

SKILLS DKFINED 

tHher J»peak»'rs U-'dd.y wiil pre^e^^t a ran^e of prop<^s«il& dibca&Mng skills develop- 
mt-nt programs For purposes of outhning a Tramint^ and Employment System. I 
beiieve it necessary to redefine the critical ^^ord skills" in terms of the talents 
necessary iur suttessfullv accomplishing job placement. One of the most difficult 
challenges lor any individual Job Finding I would subnnt that successful Job 
Finding requires three key skills 1* Technical skills, iJj .Jub-rtadiness skills, and 
Job-seeking s'kiUs 

• The individual job seeker mu&t not only have a product to market but must also 
know how and where to market that product The unemployed individual without 
these three key skills scn>n discovers Job Finding is an extended, complicated 
exK'nsive and frustrutmg human expcTience 

The three key skills necessary to successful job pLicement can be defined as 
lech meal skills - The mental and physical abilities necessary Un a given job 
Jub-readmess skills —An ability to w<>rk Wfll with groups of people. a< knowU-dge 
nienl and willingness to accept direction and suf>er vision, a dear understanding 
that each jub must havf outcomes that art considered productive by the organ iz<i 
t ion 

Job-si'fking Skills -Capacity to initiate a job search «Ktivity ^^ifMling effectively 
with the n-cruitiiig. scret-ning. testing and placement techniques required by the 
hiring tirganiZxitioii, ability to complete an employment application or develop a 
resunse, <in 4iwareness of the interviewing process and its expected outcomes 

We have l»'arn»'(i than aii unlividual mav have technical skilN but without job 
readiness skills and job set king skills, that indivuiual is most unlikely Ut be accept 
ed tor <'mpl()vm<'tit 

TAK(.frr (;K()t'rs 

Lacking the skilK d^^s^ribed above impacts on. every individual who 1j job seekmg 
whether tha^ individual be professional. technic«il, administrative, clerical or blue 
tolbir Of more s|>ecific '^oncern are groups within our society who be<ir <i heavier 
bartlen and HMjuae s{>ei ial assistance to attain access to the marketplace ^ind to 
obt<Jin an opj)i>rtunit v l»»r entry into that marketplace I wi>uld suggest that among 
the Kirgest gnjups reijuirmg such speci il services are tl) Youth first seeking entry 
into the market plaie. Women wht) have been out o( the m«irket place and have a 
ni-ed Ut reenter, and .>» Tneinploved Wi)rkers wh(ise t^thnical skills have been 
dispKieed 

For the yi»uth. pti/granis niust be designed ind implemented to ret<iin these young 
jM'opie Within the eduiational structure at least until a high school diplom<i is 
a^.hi**ved Prom both a stK lal and an e(ononiie viewpoint, wt must aNo eliminate 
time between high s^ htxil gr<iduation and entrant into <i first fulltimt position 
for those not goimj on to further education 

Women .ibsent Irom 'he labor market whti ar»^ now reentering mav well find that 
P<ik1 teiht»»*,.|j skillC tiaming are likelv to hav«* become olisolete |N>ssible obsoh-f.. 
Aeiue of -,uv h t^nhnicil skills is no less threatening than the tact th«it their job 
readtii»-ss and job- set king skills are obsolete The worker halving technic<il skills who 
has lost employment bet^ausi* those {etbnKal skills are ntiw obsolett or h<ive been 
geographRailv displaced is a third category reiiuiring special assistance I would hke 
t«> oulbne programs within mv Knowledge which h<ue beet d»-v« lo|>ed and iniuK* 
meuteti ti> alleviate ^ofi pin ement diffKultie* for individuals in these target groups 

V^'OMFN ANH F^!PL(>YM^^'T 

Wom«-n have be(*n displaced from the labor market for a large variety of reasons 
Maiiv had wiihiii*;iT^n (rom the marketplace to become homemakers Others h«ive 
fjad |>ers4)n<il cir«.iimsl«inces develop which re-quire that thev become welfare dt |>t iid 
I nt .Stiii cjthers had tem|Mjr<iniv withdrawn from the bibor market <is honu'm<»kers 
and then eni«|UUtered domestu diffuulties which re'ijuire them to beioine the sole 
w«ige earner for a familv 

Special j4rogiuims have been developed in Mass<u husetts to assist mothers wh«> 
have beHt)me weU<ire'-de|x' ident 'tili/ing industrial ni*>tivationaI concepts de\tJ 
oped by Mcdre-gqr. iMAslow and !!»• berg and inu»r|xjrating the'se with Mtinagement 
bv Objective c«/nc»*|)ts arti* ulated r v FVofessor Ordione. tfie Massachusetts-, Division 
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of Employment Security hm created a st^itewide network of twenty-seven organiza- 
tion-' u.uts gearfd to providmg welfare mothers with job-seeking and job-placement 
skjils' In Its short period of existence, the program has accomplurhed cramatic 
results Sixty percent of those who enroll in this program have found a fuUtime 
private sector job in less than five weeks. Fully eighty percent of those who enroll 
and complete the five-week period will have found fulitinie private sector jobs The 
essence of the program is the development of a high level of self motivation, strong 
peer support, and an independent self-directed effort. Success of the program has 
truly been extraordinary Placements have been accomplished in urban, suburban 
and rural areas. Placements have been accomplished without consideration for 
economic conditions within the State. 
Results of this program to date are. 

- , ENTERED EMPLOYMENTS 

. a»)^t!v« from 



1979 
1980 
1981 

m2 <PfJj<ctM) 



562 S62 
1.803 2.365 
2 6/$ 5.040 



With the support from both federal and state levels, concepts of this program can 
readily be applied to othei groups or individuals who are job seeking such as 
unemployed youth and displaced workers 



YOUTH AND EMPLOYMENT 



The issue of youth employment must be addressed while the voung person is stiU 
in high 8Chw>l Job program objectives shr uld be directed toward (as retaining young 
people in high school until a diploma has been received and (b^ placement in a tuU 
tune job for those not having the opportunity or the resources available for continu 
ing fulltime education beyond high school. , . . u u r. a 

The Massachusetts DES Youth Bridge Program deals with these issues by provid 
ing job^^eking and jcb-iea^iness skills to both high school counselors and high 
school students Most school systems take pride in the accomplishment that oyer 
sixty percent of graduates go on to post-high school education Educational objec 
tivw should be that one hundred percent go on to education beyond high school 
The fact is that forty percent do not immediately go on to training beyond high 
school. Our present education and training systems are not taking advantage of this 
very valuable human resource . ^ j i ui i 

There is no data which proves that youth are less interested, less able, or less 
productive than adults in the work environment. The need exists to design a 
transition program that is a youth bridge" from the school place to tjie work place 
which provides youth with the array of skils necessary to accomplish this dif icu 
transition One feature of the Massachi^sett. Youth Bridge Program places fulltime 
job Counselors directly in the high sci.^l on a year-round basis Job Counselors are 
provided the necessary placement tools b> the Massachusetts Division of tmjfloy^ 
ment Security and the Massachusetts Occupational Information Syrtem Job Coun 
selore have an understanding of the immediate and the long range needs of employ 
ers m that specific community labor market area The Massachusetts DES comput 
pr'Jt)as*-d data system identifies open positions, both full and part time, salaries paid 
for these positions and with a description of both the Job and the company i his 
information is maintamed currently with changes made on a daily basis Ihe 
Massachusetts Occupational Information System is also a computer based facUitv 
located directly' in the high school This self-service system provides vocational job 
guidance data on a current basis to all students in the high school . 

The MassachusetUi DES Bridge Program has also included a youth training 
program for high school Guidana' (x)un8ejon5 whose primary mission is to guide 
students to higher education This program provided a six week hands-on training 
in the local DES Job Matchmg Center The high school Guidance Counselor becomes 
more valuable in assisting students in attaining both vocational as well as academic 

°Hlliu5^mnovative* Youth Bridge Program has accomplished dramatic results sipco 
lU establishment Placem*»nt results to dat-e are- 
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A-^.?^ ^, 

l^jq \M 1.200 

930 2010 3210 

i9g> 4.500 7710 

imm^Kmi * '^^^ ^^^^^ 

In iy>sl the Ma&8achui<utts Youth Bridge Program-operated in 31 high schools 
throughout the State With redirected polic> and financial »*esources, this Program 
should be expanded to serve each of the 331 Communities in Massachusetts 

DISPLACED WORKERS AND EMPLOYMENT 

The third major group requiring special governmental attention are those individ 
uals with u work hi8t<;r> but who are unemployed because of obsoletgd technical 
skiiis or geographip dislocation of jobs The Massachusetts Division of Employment 
Security has developed and recehtl> implemented a special New Era prograni for 
individuals who have been m the workforce but have lost jobs becaiise skills have 
become obsolete or because uf a severe economic reduction in that Jabor market 
area The Program provides inten^ve one-on-one counseling to obtain alternate skill 
fiMUhes \ov jobs available m that labor market area, to ascertain that individual s 
wilfingness to relocate tx> utilize technical skills, or to determine availability of 
education and training programs within the labor market area ' . . u 

Selt-directeJ job search described above can readily be expanded to provide job- 
seekmg and job-placement skills to this labor group The concept of providing locaJ 
community access* to a convenientl> located self servtCe Job Bank or to a self service 
Occupation Information System which utilize existing communit> resources is tin 
other program deserving full attention 

.One other program applicable to this group and which can readilv be applied to 
unemployed youth group and the unemployed women group is the use of tax 
incentives for emplo>ment and training purposes The US Congress^ authorized the 
establishment of employment tax credits in the Revenue Act of 197^^ and recently 
voted^ extend this program through 1982. 

In /ts earlier stage, the tax credit program was not ieadilv accepted b> private 
sector employers who feared the inevitability of governmental red tape, a m>riad of 
u-gulations and a swarm of compliance officers , 

( ertifi'-ation b> the Ma>sathuHett.s DES are detailed m Exhibit Iv and are sum 
man/ed below* , 



TJTC CONTRIBUTIONS 



5)^9 589 

\w 4;;6 



It ha^ uik<>n three years for employers* to understand that thif^ program will 
generate jub-readv <ipplicanU w htle *:ompensating employers through tax credits (or 
their spfiial eliorN m rt-cruitrng and\pldcing^KHvt?m"ais in groups in the Workforce 
Pr^»«*ontlv ihis program provides a federal income tax credit up to $3,000 in the first 
year Enhancement uf program to make it not onI> an employment program 
but also a technical training program will (^Npand its appeal to both employers and ^ 
participants Objecitves of an enhanced tax credit program should be to encourage 
ihe movement of these individuals up the career ladder within the company Re 
suiLH should be measured based djpon the promotion of the targeted individual The 
targeted individual thus is not onfy moving up the career ladder but is also creating 
an entrance lK)«ition vacancy for another member of a targeted group Financial 
analysis will readil.v establish that this program can be tax cost elTective 

IN'TERtiOVKRNMENTAL COORDINATION 

A rrainijcisj and Employment System has been designed ^hni^ economic and 
H<H.ial objtxtiven require both a fwferal and a state prt*senc*' in pohcy design The 
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nient«iti(in at thv ^iMv level 

Thi-- dual appKKuh to niana^'enieut ^•^ net.e»arN since i*ur ^'cihuhiu* develDpnicnt 
nefds and our mkuiI responsibiiUtes can be defined best at both the lederal and 
stat»- IfveN Pruj-raai- <ie>t.nbed are deMuned tu be fle-Vible and to be appropriate to 
ruM'dN Prolixin's can Im- iniplemented lor ihe appropruite fx^pulatiun at the appro 

/ piMl«* Mrne tu me»'t th»* neetis o| in appropriate ^eu^^raphic loc^itiun vsithin ea<.h 
state This (aieterui approach to pro^^rant rManauem^'nt will niaximi/e reMilt.s and 
mmimi/e loMs in time and dollars b' ' 'din« the expense of an administrative 
overhead and dupiiuition ot services (* Ktion nu^^t effect ivel> each ^tat( .should 
have a tore MatfiiiK oruaiu/ation cap*.-. - projiram desmn and implemenuition so 
iluii the need.-v ol a Kiven u*iiinMinitv ^tan be M^rved by ih" MkUUun o( specjahiiti* 

^ tr<iined to implement a spt-uia prujiram aiid>directed to t,ervjn>i a >pi'cdk popula 

Ihr thrust ot suih Triinint^ and Emplo>ment S>stem mu^t be to provide job^ fur 
participants and h» |tft |ut)s t^r empliAer. It i^ entii^dv reasonable to assume that 
eiKhiv pertt'ac oJ the tHmalati«>fi hii'vstmi^ element ot^tecllnKal »kilLs, job readines^ 
skilK. «>r joo-se»-k...^ - k:!!- rwen!v i>er^ent ,of the |>opulation di*es not have anv oi . 
these skills A common delivery s\stem to fill employer job needs can unp<ict itu the 
!uii one hundred p<-ro-nt ol the "|x;pulation, both the ei^'htv percent havin>4 some 
skills and th*- tw»ntv percent ne«*din>: sonie skills 

MATKIX < <)NFI(#rKATI()N' ^ * . 

Kiements Iramint: and Kmplovment Svsttem hat^' been defined to meet both 
nati«>nal and ^tal»- eionuniic *ind MHial objectives Three the tar^iet groups most 
in n<'ed lor ♦ 'liplovntent <ind tr<iininK a.ssistance have been hi^-hli^hted and thre«' 
programs have ^w^-n dt-MislKnl ^huh tleal w<th impartm^ ( nlical <ind nect ssarv job 
srektnK skiH'H and j<jb plau-mfnl skiUs v,»th»>ut which no liviividual can find a place 
in tht* lalnjr market 

The priiHipal advantage id the lomiHUient.s desurlnnl is that thev can be placed in 
a matrix,cunli>iuratio:i ihe three pri;>;rams descnhum individuali/ed job search, the 
tommunttv -based seH-st-rv ue counselinji and placement projjram. and the utilization 
ot tax incentives \n anelerate i«mpUAer participation l^ applicable not onlv to eac*h 
nt the three tar^e* t^roups described but also to other target ^^roup-- winch rn<i> be 
added 

K* V to the siKvrs^ ot a t^'dcral and state Training and Kmplovment Svstrm is tnat 
It nt*|st »M' iV \ible jfjd ««pp!uabje U> all taijiet groups 
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tXHiPiT ft -DIVISION OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY. COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACKUSEHS- 
• MASSACHUSEHS DES JOB CLUB PROGRAM 



ToUi tnM ennpfoytnent for )0() dub 



I979 (&as<y«af> 
1980 



1982 JpfOjeded)* 



S62 562 ? 

1.803 2,365 
»2675 5,040 »32 



«Ihe Muadyfldti OtS WH^W> CW> frorrjm p'Ofecti toW W«e<J EfliptojfTrentj c( ^vt ffopt«st$ « I3t? wil wcetd 13,000 
»hrti(^iXsJSJ«m DCS W) P^gcted at 43Si « >l.^,?f^l!^^ .3, r^^, -2, or^itM 

(^IJlL "rSU (JU/iS^^ (2). W B«i«d (\).'lwth«Won (I). 1^ (Ij Wton U) 

EXHIBIT ill -DIVISION OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY. COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSEHS- 
MASSACHUSEHS DES YOUTH BRIDGE PROGRAM 



<^*'^^ »~«» 



1980 
1981. 

1982 (projected) 



4,500 ?.M0 31 

^3,800 11.510 *2S 



~>fte Mjttichustttj DCS 6f«Jt« W*" 9^1^^^ DlJC«mef,ts for wutt p 198? at ?8.855 
»fedw^ ftwl year 198? reduod due to ?0 pwoftt fMutfiOft « job match fiwSnt 

EXHIBIT IV ^DIVISION Of EMPLOYMENT SECURITY COMMONWEALTH OF MASS^CHUSEHS 
TARGETED JOBS TAX CREDIT PROGRAM 

V _ Mj$ac^»u3<tU DtS mc cetrfcafionj 

1982 (pfOjectcd) "* ^ ' 



•P^»i W(3 pr'^tw fOf fflcal ywf tnccrrpWe t>t(*Sti fKobtw d f«cAl yeaf 1982 butfget a^d nsam of F«Jtfal gy«3e^ 

STATEMENT OF EUGENE J. DOODY. DIRECTOR. MASSACHU- 
SETTS DIVISION OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY, COMMON- 
WEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 
Mr. DoODY. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I want to 
thank you for the opportunity to be here today to present testimo- 
ny concerning initiatives for employment and training legislation 
My name is Eugene Doody^ and I am presently director of the 
Massachusetts Division of Empldyment Security 1 am on leave of 
absence from private industry where I have held executive and 
management positions in the personnel and human relations field 
in manufacturing, ser/ice and high technology industries 

I am also on leave as a senior lecturer in human relations and 
personnel management fgr Northeastern University in Boston 1 
joined the State government in January 1980, and look forward to 
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returning to private indubtr> when my tour in government is 
complete. 

The purpose of my testimony ib to present views from both the 
private sector and the public sector on the need for a national 
training and employment policy and a coordinated by^tem to imple- 
ment this poHcy 

In the interest of your time bchedule I have reduced my testimo- » 
ny and I would just excerpt from it. I would call your attention to 
the four exhibits in the back because we ft ill be referring to those. 

Let me indicate at the outset my belief that there must be a 
governmental role in the design, implementation, administration, 
and control of a natiorally coordinated training and, employment 
system. 

Let me state further my belief that design of this system must 
meet economic development needs and fulfill social responsibility 
needs at both the Federal and State levels of government. 

I will also assume that the outcomes to such a system is jobs 
crt'dtion with employers and jqjj^lacement for individuals. 

A further condition for succelfful program design must be the 
recognition that in the 1980's we are dealing with a significantly 
diminishing labor sujJply at both national and State levels and 
therefore must make better utilization of human resources availa- 
ble to us. My exhibit 1 in back highlights the significant national 
trend through 1990. 

Having established basic assumptions, let me further define the 
model ty identifying those most in need of skills development and 
the job placement efforts to be generated by a nationally coordinat- 
ed training and employment system. ^ 

I believe three of the key groups that the system mjUbt deal with 
effectively are the youth, the women reentering the labor force and 
the workers with displaced technical skills. 

Other speakers today will present a range of proposals discussing 
skills development programs. For purposes of outlining a tiaining 
and employment system, I believe it necessary to redefine tfie 
critical word "skills" in terms of the talents necessary for buccess- 
fully accomplish ing job placement. 

One of the most difficult challenges for any individual is job 
finding. I would bubmit that syccebbful job finding requireb three 
key skills " ^ 

" 1 Technical ^jkijlsL - Job-readiness skills, 3. J-ob-seeking skills. 

The individuaPloD seeker must not only have a product^tq 
market but must also know how and where to market that product. 

The unemployed individual without these three key skills soon 
discovers job finding is an extended, complicated, expensive, and 
frustrating human experience. 

Lacking the skills described above impacts on every individual 
who IS job seeking whether that individual be professional, techni 
cal, administrative, clerical, or blue collar. 

Of more specific concern are groups within our society who bear, 
a heavier burden and requiie i>pecial assistance to attain access to 
the marketplace and to obtain an opportunity for entry into that 
marketplace. ; 

I would suggest that the three largest grjups requiring such 
special services are 

-a* 
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1 Youth first sCH'kiDg t-ntry nito the marketplace. 
L Women who have been out of the marketplace and have a 
need to reenter. 

\\, Unemployed workers whose technical .skills have been dis- 
placed 

I would like to outline programs within m\ knowledge which 
have been developed and implemented to alleviate job placement 
difficulties fpr individuals in these target groups 

First, women and eniplo>inent. Women have been displaced from 
'the labor market for a variet> of reasons. Many had withdrawn 
from the marketplace to become homemakers. Others have had 
pen^onal circumstances develop which require that they become 
welfare-d^endent 

Still others had temporaril> withdrawn from the labor market as 
homemakers and then encountered domestic difficulties which re- 
quire them to become the sole wage earner for a family. 

This IS a phenomena which has accelerated in the seventies and, 
unfortunatel^v, looks like it is going to accelerate in the eighties. 

Special pi^ograms have been developed in Massachusetts to assist 
mothers who have become welfare-dependent. Utilizing industrial 
motivational concepts developed b> McGregor, Maslow^ and Her?- 
berg and incorporating these with management by objective con- 




ers with job-seeking and job-placement skills. ^ 

In Its short peiiod of existence, the program has accomplished 
dramatic results. Sixt> percent of those who enroll in this program 
have found a full-time private sector job in less than 5 weeks Fully 
M) percent of those who enroll and complete the o-week period will 
have found full-time private sector jobs. 

The essence of the program ii. the development of a high level of 
seit-motivation. strong peer support, a^d an independent self-direct- 
ed (iffort. Success of the program has truly been extraordinary. 

^^^acements have been accomplished in urban, suburban, and 
rural areas. Placements have been accomplished without considera 
tion for economic conditions within the State 

We have gone in our State from a zero participation in this 
program in 1!)T!> to final Wi'ticspation of -Vi^ in 2..%.') in IH^^l 

ami projected 'j.nio m 

With the support from both Fedeial \md State levels, concepts of 
this program can readilv be applied to other ^Moups or individuals 
who are job .seekmg such as unemploved >outh and displaced work- 
ers 

Youth and employ nu^nt , , . 

The issue of youth employment must bt- addressed while the 
young person is still in high school. eJob program objectives should 
be directed tov.ard ia* retaining >oung people in high school until a 
diploma has been rruMved and. (b> placement in a full-time job foi 
those not having the opportunity or the resources available for 
continuing full-time education beyond high school. 

The Massachusetts DESD Youth Bridge program deals with 
these issues bv providing job-seeking and job readiness skilh to 
both high school counselors and high school students 
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Mu>t sthucjl b>st(Mn-^ Uiki \nulv m tht^ accumphshmtMit that over 
on ptTLent of i4iaducitt\*^ ^^'a tc/pust hi^h slHuuI education. Educa- 
tional objectiveb should be th«it 100 percent ^o on tu education 
beyond hif^h school 

The fact ib that 40 percent do not immediatelv go on to training 
bevond high bchuol Our present education and training s>stems 
are not taking advantage of this ver> valuable human resource. 

There ib no data which proves that vouth are less interested, less 
able, or less productive th«in adult* in the work environment. The 
need exibts to design a transition program that is a ">outh bridge" 
from the school place to the workplace which provides vouth with 
the tlrra.v of skills necessar> to accomplish this difficult transition. 

One feature of the Ma^ssachusetts Youth Bridge program places 
full time job counselors directl> in the high school on a >ear-round 
basi& Job counselors aie [provided the necessar> placement tools bv 
the Massachusetts Division of Emplovnient Security and the Mas- 
-^achusetts Occupational Information Sviitem. Job counselors have 
an underst.^Mutng uf tut- iiumediate and the long-range needs of 
«*mplovt'rs m lh«it specific community labor market area. 

The Ma>s*iLhusetts DKS computer based data s\stem identifies 
upen p(Ksitiuns. both full and part time, salaries paid for these 
[KjsitKJiis titid With a description of both the job and the company 

This information is maintaitit^d currently with changes m«uie on 
«i d«tilv basis The M<is^a». husetts ()ccup*ition*il Info!m«iti(Mi System 
IS also computer based «!nd loctited dirtatly in the high school This 
self service system ha ides vocation<il job guidance d«ita on a cur- 
rent basis to all students in the high schooL 

In VJ'^l the Mtissachusetts Youth Bridge prognim operated in 'M 
high schools throughout the State. With redirected policy and fi- 
littncial resources, this program should be expanded to serve e«ich 
of the 'Ml communties in Massachusetts 

We anticipate placement of over 11,0(H) new students in IDS:!. 

The third 'major gnuip requiring special governmental attention 
are tho^p individuals with a work history but whu are unemployed 
bec«!Use of ubsoleted technical skills or geographic disloc«ition of 
jobs 'f 

The Mtissachusetts Divisli^n of Em[)l<Ament Security has devel- 
oped and recent K im[)U^ment(^d <i special new vr^i pn^gram foi 
individucds who hiiV(^ h(^(^ii in the woik force but h«!ve lost jobs 
because skills h*iM' bt^coine o[)si)|ete ur bectiUse «! severe ecoiKjm 
ic reduction in that labor market area 

The prugi*im pnjvides Intensive one-on-one ujun.-ieling to obtain 
ilterntite skill matches for jobs available in that labt^r market area, 
f(j a.sieilam that mdividUiil's willingness to relocate to utili/e tech' 
nical skilN. or to determine avaikibilitv of edutaticm and tr«!ining 
programs within the labor market area 

I wuuld like to pas.^ over this and inoVe on to a now group 

The rS Congress authorized the establishment of employment 
ttix credits in the Revenue An uf 1!)7S and recently voted to extend 
this progranKthrough 1DS2 

In its earlier stage, the tax credit program was not readily ac-' 
cepted by private sector employers who feared the inevitability of 
governmental red tap(^ «i myriad of Regulations and a swarm of 
comphanc(» officers 
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It ha.> tak(Mi .i v»Mis lor t-riiplovens to understand that this pro- 
mam will generate job-readv <i|)phcants while compensating em- 
ployers through tax credits for then special efforts in re^cruiting 
and placing individuals in groups in the work force. \ 

}'resentl> this program provides a Federal income tax crecW^ 
to titni in the first >ear Enhancement of this program to make it 
not onh an employment program but al&o a technical-tra^rrm^- — ^.^^^^^ 
program will expand its appeal to both employers and participants 

Objectives ot an enhanced tax credit program should be foj^eate 
the movement ol these individuals up the career ladder within the 
companv Results should be measured based upon the promotion of 
the targeted individual .u u- 

We are talking about people coming into the program through 
TJTC' and also a following on through so that many individuals do 
not stagnate at a certain position. 

The targeted individual thus is not only moving up the career 
ladder but ib also creating an entrance position vacancy for an- 
other member of a targeted group. Financial analysis will readily 
establish that this program can be tax cost effective. 

fn summarv, let me sav that elements of a training and employ^^ 
ment system'have been defined to meet both economic and social 

objectives , _ , ^ , 

Three of the target groups most in need for employment and 
training assistan ce Jiave been highlighted and three programs have 
been described vvhlch de<il with imparting critical and necessary 
job-seeking skills and job-placement skills without which no indi- 
vidual can find a place in the labor market. ^ • . a 

The principal advantage of the components described is that they 
can be placed in a matrix configuration. The three programs de- 
scribing individualized job search, the community-based self-service 
counseling and placement program, and the utilization of tax in- 
centives to accelerate employer participation is applicable not only 
to each of the three target groups described but also to other target 
groups which mav be added. 

Key to the success of a Federal and State training and employ- 
ment' system IS that It must be Hexible and applicable to all target 
groups 

I thank vou verv much for this opportunity 
Mr Jkfkords Thank vou very much for your testimony 
Ml Mitchell. 

ITh*' prepared statement of John Mitchell follows | 

Ma< HIMN*' AnMK lATlOS 

M, 1 iMun. an vui M'-iuImts n{ the (Nnnmitttvx. mv nanu' i< Jo»jn Mitchell I arn 
Vnr PrrMH.^nt of Mitchell M<Khi«H'('o in Sprm^rHHd . ami I .»m f resident of 

lUv We>f. rn \!a-a(«hiiM.tt> Chapter of the National Toolipn /ind Machining; Asmkm 
iiiun Our \^MHiMioi\ lepreMnt- HMMK<»mpanle^ emplov m^: apppiximatelv - >n,nJMi 
Aork.Ts I apprecu^te vour invitation to testilv before these committees on Kmpiov 
,u.-ht OofH^rfusmies and Kmph»v«nent and PnKluctivitv I shall confine nn remarks 
fo the oursfinn. .oncemiMK' appropriate' objective^ of emplovmenl and tra.ntnn 
p..iMV meth<><K tor wirrvin^: out these objectiveh. and the role of the private .eMor 
tr? The desi^jn and implementation of employment trainitiK |)oli< > 

\Se .houtd put forth efforts to develojK' mstead of maintamiim fHople Our pa^-t 
dire^ion of putting: emphasis on providing; opj>ortanities for the Hard to 1 nun 
rather than dev-lopin,; tho>e vMth th*- hi^:he,st f>otential has U^i to hij^h unemplov 
HMMif and prmiuctiMtv \ sj^rmruant |>ortion ol ( KTA resources should be 
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»^a<»t»* frf>ni <i pru^K^sai su^iit»tt«*(i In the Naiiuiial Research ( uutKil. <^ i ujx^ratinK 
d)4i'n',> of the Nattunai Academ\ uf Sciences The abihtv to niubili/e Or a protract 
ed connict Will depend on <i health v and nioderni/ed. domestn pruiuction base 
^horUifjes of i,kiii«'d workers in buch critic<il trader ai> tool <ind die m<ikin)? and 
pnn ision niachining, would i>tfrioUbl> han»pt'r the mobiliz*Ujon Indeed, such .short 
a^ieti a<rcadv threaten to 4nipt»de current efforts to revitalize the industrial economv 
There i^ «» '»tron^r < ontinuin^; demand tor skilled rrietal workers of all t\pes. \et 
• their meniber> continue to dwindle An a^in^i work f()iie is not bein^ adequately 
repierii>hed bv voung apprentices and ii<iiaees The problem «tpf>e<in> to bt national 
in scupt* and const»quen^e It deserves n<itional <ittention and coherent action b> 
^iuvernment,. industry, and inslitution.s o. educ<itioii and training" Statistically, it 
havs been dilficult tu accurately determine the full .scope of the bkiljed trades 
sitorta^^e The N,itional Tooling and Machining Association .-.urvesed :1.0.^S memb^'r 
xaiipaiiieb These coinpaiiie^ were perbonally contxicted and provided ^.omplete dat«i 
The hiKhhghts of the «;ur\ev are as follows 

A favorable ration of »^ne apprentice to three journeymen exists Nearh 11 
IH-nent of the journeymen currently employed are expected to retire during; the 
iiexl y^cirs Althou^th more tlum 'iO percent ot the responding; «.onipunies reported 
bus.fu'ss conditions down . the exi&ting skilled jtmrneyman workforce Could be 
t xpanded ri^ht now by Jl percent If business conditions were ideal present employ 
UH-ni ol journevmen could bo^ expande<l by 41) percent, oH percent more apprentices 
Aould in hired during the next IJ months qualified applicants were available 

A iie»'d 'li up to U.TTJ journeymen is indicated even under current recession«iry 
(•inditi«^ns. wh»'n survey data from -^.O.'i^ companies is extended to the entire mdus 
trv whuh t,> estimated at M,0(H) companies, a total aggregate demand of 71.12(1 
journevmen would be suggested providimj they were available 

In a i ^-^O r»*j>ort ol I he Defense Industruil Biise Panel of the House Committee ori 
Arnied iM'rvices, ( hairnum Mel True concluded that. In the event of a war. the 
I > delt-n^e industry vvould find it alnu^st imfjossible to exp<md its weafHUis produc 
tiK'U suddenly and «ir nnatn.<illy qi the nunibtrs necessary to Mist<iin a prolonged 
'onllut In the s.mu rejxirt. the Defense S*. lenci f3oard Task Force «.oncluded that 
i nuijur tontributt^r t*) the increasing lead time and cost currently affecting the 
dt'l»-iise >ub-<.«>minunit V is <i contmuiMg short^ige of^killed labor among •>m<ill busi- 
ness -.ubumtraUt^rs It is ..Ie«ir that the shortages of machinists and other skilled 
lat«»r*'rs are o<n(rihaUn^ fa».tors which adversely affect the ability of the subtler 
i.a>i Ut rt'sjK.nd rapidlv t»» smmtKant increases in defense pr»>duction demands" 

1 1 invthiij^. this report niav be understating the problem An industry base 
-.tirvt'v .onduUed by NTMA irl 11*^0 yhowed a shortage of <iO,(IO() skilled workers 
rmht now with a deni,mtl e\peai*d to climb to J.'Al.tHK) aHditunial workers by lHHr> 
I fM»'ss this tntKal skilled l.ibor shortage is <iddressed. we will find that major 
wf ijMihs >yst»'nis Will lau* costly and time-consuming delays .is ihey niu>* wait in 
tuMi tor tiie sp«»c i.ili/<»ti. highly skilled services ol one of our subcontractors In a 
p«*icetime e^onotnv, they will be ».ompeting against private industry, which will be 
handing n«*w «issi«mbiy lines as a result of the incentives for businurs investmmt 
provided m the Pre^^ident's tax package 

Ih* present skills sht^rtane is living proof that existing programs designed to 
* iH »'-.raKe tr.ntnn^ have f<til<»d to do the job Programs funded through the Depart 
n*M J .»t I alK;r. ^lu h ,»s ( KI A, have gradually become stxial uplift in orientiition 
1 h» » are di'-ijioed to tram th» et.ononiK ally disadvantaged T^r j<^bs that may or iri.iy 
r.«>t "Mst^ iath»r tb.m descried to identity and train those tjualified for the high 
p.ivt ig but ♦qu.iliv deniandinn, .tv«iilable skilled jobs The former m.iy have socio- 
loKt> .il value, but thi latter makes »»conomic sense A skilled worker in the tooling 
(lid .na».htiiiiiK lijdu^lrv, the hi^h technology electronics industry, and others need 
i« fl. jr. iji.ithi luatii ,il -skills and lojik«il aptitudi^, phv^nai del^terlty. patiente, deter 
fuu\. h«M» pr«*M*rvt ran* e. .md im.miiiation Thev .ir« perhafHj^the most highly skilled 
Wfirk rs jr^i Afnenc'a t<xlaV 

Ovii industrv has run a ( KT A funded pre-employment prT^Tr^im for I"^ years It 
has iu iti t^K'en c«'nsidered one i>l ihe best joint efforts bctv^een industry ana govern 
lueni 'I It nad Ix'eij adequateK funded and continued operating under the original 
MaM|>o ver Deveiiipmerit and rraining Act. it could have done a tremendous a.nount 
u, ailev ate I he shortage (h,it in>w exists However, even if we were funded at hinher 
rates iir der the ( K\\ triteria. the eftecttvenevs and acceptance of this program 
w lid <.»> itinue to deteru^rate until the government ri»cognizes that basic aptitude, 
rather th m ^*kh ioect>n«imu background, is the single most important determifi<tnt of 
p4»tential sa<.(.e».s fwr highlv ^killed jobs Basmf^vs must be permittiKl to recruit 
(MNiple vci'h profKT ^lualiiu atujHs rathi*r th<in bi» forciMj to recruit persons who <ire 
in n)anv ( is«.s •intr<iinahje fr>r highh ^killed profevsl()n'^ 
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i M.Tt.m CoiikiM-^ v,ho«i!«l onsulot M>!nphmenti»r\ inu-ntixcs to stimulate on- 
..r, trun.n>; ono- thr trainrr mti-r^ tii*' \^orkpia(c Ilu- <o^i oi un-tho-job irain 
, l'»r hiiihlv skilled iah(»r in c<ipital witensi\e lndu^trle^ is massive In our indus- 
tr^ Uu' average equipmi»Mt m^e^t^lent alone ts ^Uim) to )^m).(N)0 per woiker Ihe 
ippn-ntfteship lralnln^^ pr.Kejw mM»Ue.s a significant tempcmiry loss of productiMt> 
IxV-ause |ourni«vmen must take m<inv productive hours olf their own machines to 
hetp train the appr»>nMu-- Companies tn -mail badness mdu5,tnes such a^ the 
t<K)lin« and machinin*; industrv ntten la< k t<irmal traminu' programs and have relied 
un the KuroiH»an approach U appn-ntueship deveUipment over hundreds of years 

For on-thejob traininK' to continue in t<idav s highly competitive and mllationary 
busint-vs environment. som.»thinK' must be done to olU-t these tremendous training 
costs lix thoM- mdustru»s with existing shorU^es of skilled Inlwr Le^^islation that 
would pronde ^iK'nificant tax credits to stimulati* the trainin|J( of skilled lahor in 
industries with existing; shortages oi skilled labor would provide the moM effective 
utdi/iition ot available res<mru*s in that the federal government would be assured 
that there v^ere existing hiK'h paving; jobs availabU for thoM* people eligible for the 

^"*lt\s1mi)ortaiit that the private seUor plav a si^^nificant role m the desij,'n and 
impU-mentation ol empiovment training policv A more balanced approach is needed 
to safisfv social ^^oals and industries ne^ds for skilled help The barriers to enlhusi 
aMit and iielplul support trom the private MH.tor are the ajje old ones of ' time and 
monev Mo\v«-ver National or^MniZiitions. labor unions and trade associations, are 
parti* ularh v.<'ll soH.'d to desiKnin^^ and conducting programs They command the 
Jonhdenu- of snuill business They must provide the quality programs required by 
busmevs and thev must salisfv the job market The Department of Ubor s Office of 
National F'rograsiis which administers programs to meet special labor situations and 
probh-ms should Iw rnort* adequatt'lv funded, whereas its funding has been dr<imati 
callv »ut National programs also oiler substantial administrative cconomit»s 

(ongrevs in the Manpower Development and Training Act ol 1902 saui that its 
puriK>se was to. idenlilv manf)-w(»r shortages and fund program^ which would 
trim qualilu-d in-ople as (juicklv is reasonablv i>ossible m order that the Nation 
mav mee' the staffing requirements ol the struggle for freedorn I recommend tha 
( KTA t*KHis a signiticant portion ol il^ effort.s on training qualified people f<'r skilled 
(Kcupations Ann-rica s industrial and defense needs are still at stake 

I apprtH:iate the op[K»rtunitv ol appi»aring here todav Thank you 

ST\TKMK\T OK .JOHN M. MIT(TIKLL. VICK PKKSIDKNT, MlTClf^ 
FLI MACniNK K).. SPKIN(;FIK!J). MASS.. AND PKKSIDKNT, 
WKSTKRN MASSAC HI SKITS CHArrKK OF TMK NATIONAL 
TOOLING & MACHININC; ASSOCIATION 

Mr MiTCHKLL. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the committee, ' r ^T•. U 11 AT 

My name -John Mitchell, I am vice president of Mitchell Ma- 
duiH Co. in Sprin^'fic^ld. Mass., and I am president of the Western 
M<issachu>etls chapter ol the National Tooling & Machining Asso- 
ciation Our association represents 4,000 companies employing ap 
proximately ^oO.OOO workers. ^ ■ i • 

I appreciate \our in\ Ration to testify before this subcommittee 

I shall confme m\ rert^^arlvs to the questions concerning appropri- 
cilr oh(rcliv(.s of emplovmom and training policy, methods for c<y 
r\ing out these objectives, and the role of the private sector in the 
design and implementation of empiovment training policy 

We should put forth efforts to develop instead of maintainmg 
people Our past direction of putting emphasis on providing oppor^ 
tunities for th( hard to train" rather than develof>ing th^se with 
lh(' hmhest potential has Ird to high unemployment and low pro- 
ductivilv , , , . . 

A significant portion of CETA resources should be directed 
toward skills training to rebuild America's dwindling skilled work 
force* 
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I quote Irutu a prupusal .submitted b> the National Research 
Council, an operating agenc> of the National Academv of Sciences.. 

The .ibihtv to mubiluf for a prutr<Kt**d wunfiKt will di'pt'nd un a health v and 
m»Mit*rni/*d, dorrustic pr^xiuction b<i>t' Shurtaj;t'> skilled v\urkt*r> it\ such critical 
tradt»> a."* tooi ar^d dio niakiriK '^n<i prfcl•^lon machining, ^vould j>fnouj>lv haniptr tht 
ni()bilt/<ttiO!i 

Indeed, such sht^rta^^ei already threat* n tu impede current eHuitt^ to re\itah/e the 
industrial economv There is a strung *-oritinuiiiK tiemand for skilled metal workers 
u< ail t>pes, vet their members continue to dwindle An a^^inj; work force is not 
be in>j: adequately replenished bv vounj; apprentices and trainees 

The problem apf>ears {a hi national in scopu and consequence It deservt*s natioti 
al attentiori and coherent action h\ iiovtrnment. industry, and institutions <if educ^i 
tion and training 

Statit)ticall>, it htib been difficult to accuratel> determine the full 
i>cope of the t)killed tradet) t^hortage The National Tooling & Ma- 
chining Aijijociation surveyed ^.OrnS member companies. These com- 
panies were personaIl> contacted and provided complete data. The 
highlights of the sjrve>'^are as follows: 

A favorable ratio of one apprentice,-ta-tl^ee journe>men exists. 

Nearl> 11 percent of the journeymen ctirrentlv employed are 
expected to retire during the next 5 years. 

Although more than "iO percent of the responding companies 
reported buMiie^s conditions *'do\vn'\ the existing skilled journey- 
man wck force could be expanded right now by 21 percent. 

If busii'ess conditions were ideal, present employment of journey- 
men could be expanded by 41) percent. 

Fifty -eight more apprentices would be hired during the next 12 
months if qualified applicants were available. 

A need of up to ,$1,772 journeymen is indicated even under 
current recessionary conditions, when survey data from l>,i)7)H com- 
panies extenied to the entire industry, which i^ estimated at 
I I,(MI(I compamth, a total aggregate demand of 74,120 journeymen 
would be suggested providing they were available 

In tt rJ>><) report of the defense industrial ba^e panel of the House 
Committee on A^med Services, Chairman Mel Price concluded 
that, "In the e* *'n of a war» the U.S. defetise industry would find it 
cdniost imposhihlt lo expand its weapon*- production suddenly and 
dr.untiticallv In the numbers netessarV iu sustain a prolonged con- 
flict ' ' 

In the >Ainu' report, the defenM.' science board t<isk f(irce coiidud 
ed that a major contributor to the increasing lead time and cost 
current Iv affectmg the defense subcommunity is a continuing 
shortage of skilled labor among small business subcontractors. 

^ I» 1^ *lear rii,it the ^hv^rt.iK^es »»J njacpi^f'^ts and other ^killed labt^rers <ire contrib- 
utir»>: he tuf'* \^huh adversolv allevt The abihtv ol tJ\e subtler ba^' to respond 
rapidh to sii^tiilKan* jncrea^'s m defenM pnKluctioji demand.s 

If <i..\thin^ this report mav be understating the problem An 
industry ^ . ly onducted by NTMA in lOSO .shov*ed a shortage* of 
h M on skilitM wnrkers ng! low with a demand expected to chmb 
to 2:>0.0()0 additional workers by ll)?<o, 

Cnless this critical skilled labor shortage is addressed, we will 
find that major weapons systems will face costlv and time-consum- 
ing delays as they must wait in turn for the specialized,' highly 
skilled services of one of our subcontractors 
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In a peacetime economy, they will be competing ag'iinst private 
indus?r?. which will be building new assembly lines as ^ ^e uk of 
« the incentives for business investment provided in the Presidents 

'^The teSnt skills shortage is living proof that existing programs 
designed to encourage training have failed to do the job. 

pfotrrams funded through the Department of Labor, sucn as 
TFTA hSe Sualiy become social uplift in orientation They are 
- S^neS t^tfafn the economically disadvantaged for jobs that may 
or mav not exist, rather than designed to identify and train those 
quaSd for the high-paying but equally demanding avadable 
skilled jobs. The former may have sociological value, but the latter 

A li1hd"rorirr'fn"the tooling and machining industry, the high 
technology eTectro^^ industry, and others need certain mathema - 
cal sSSf and logical aptitudes, physical dexterity Pati^.nce deter^ 
mination, perseverance, and imagination They are perhaps me 
mn«f hif?hlv skilled workers in America today. 
■ %tr iffiry has run a CETA-funded P;--P»7X beTS 
f,r 18 vears It has long been considered one of the best joint 
ifforts between industry and Government. If it had been adequate- 
fv funded and continued operating under the original Manpower 
'jeielopmen^'anTTraining Act, it could have done a tremendous 
amount to alleviate the shortage that now exists. 
"^ However, even if we were funded at higher ■"f s ""der the 
CETA criteria, the effectiveness and acceptance of this P™gram 
Sould continue to deteriorate until the G«y.«^"'^«" i S 

basic aptitude, rather than socioeconomic background is the si gle 
S important determinant of potential success for highly skilled 

•"^ Business must be permitted to recruit people with proper qualifi- 
cafiofi rathT than be lorced to recruit persons-who are in many 

iintrainable for highly skilled professions. 
Tadd.tbr (^^ngress should consider complimentary incentives . 
to stimulate on-the-job training once the, trainee enters the work- 

^ The cost of on-the-job training for highly skilled labor in capital 
intensive ndus?ries is massive. In our industry, the average equip- 
mlnl nvestment alone is $40,000 to ^^'^^I'^J'^Z^^^^^^^ 
prenticesh.p training process involves a sf "/ficant tempor^^^^^^ 
of productivity because journeymen must take many ^loductive 
hours off their own machines to help train the apprentices. 

Companies in small business industries such as the tooling and 
m'SinrindCstry often lack formal training programs and have 
Xd o!;^he ffipean to apprenticeship development 

"Tor'oSSftSing to continue in today's highly competitive 
and innaUonary business environment, something must be done to 
offset these tremendous training costs in those industries with 

^tSsitrtElSIrS significant tax credits to stimu- 
late tStSing of skilled labor in industries with ex.s Ung short- 
Sos of skS labor would provide the most effective utilization of 
Sablf reSurfes in that the Federal Government would be as- 
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bured that there were existing high-pa>ing jobs available for those 
people eligible for the tax credit. 

It IS important that the private sector play a significant role in 
the design and implementation of employment training policy A 
mure balanced approach is needed to sati&f> social goals and indus 
tries needs for skilled help. 

The ban lers to enthusiastic and helpful support from the private 
sector are the age-old ones of time and money. However, national 
organizations, labor unions, and trade associations are particularly 
well suited to designing and conducting programs. 

They command the confidence of small business.* They must pro- 
vide the quality programs required by business and they must 
satisfy the job market. 

The Department of Labor's Office of National Programs which 
administers programs to meet special labor situations and prob- 
lems should be more adequatel> funded, whereas, its funding has 
been drpmatically cut. 

Natio»»al programs also offer substantial administrative econo- 
mies. 

Congress, in the Manpower Development and Training Act of 
1962, said that its purpose was to identify manpower shortages and 
fund programs which would train qualified people as quickly as is 
reasonably possible in order that the Nation may meet the staffing 
requirements of the struggle for freedom. 

I recommend that CETA focus a significant portion of its efforts 
on training qualified people for skilled occupations, America s in 
dustrial and defense needs are still at stake. 

I appreciate the opportunity of appearing here today. Thank you 

Mr. Jeffords. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Hawkins. Again we have, I think, a very excellent panel. 
Mr. Mitchell, on page 5 of your statement you said: 

Business must be permitted tu recruit people with proper qualifications rather 
than be forced to recruit persons who are, in man> cases, untrainable for highl> 
skilled professions. 

Would you clarify what that statement means? Does it mean 
that they should pick and choose those that should be trained or 
does that statement include the chronically unemployed as weir 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, it means that business should be given the 
opportunit> to choose people who have the aptitude to perform 
highly skilled jobs that have a chance of obtaining success after 
their training rather than being forced to train people whose back 
grounds make it almost impossible or impossible for them to attain 
the levels of the highly skilled trades. 

Mr. Hawkins. Well, it is not clear to me who would train the 
individuals who would be construed to be chronically unemployed 
Lets say an individual applies for a training position under this 
criteria but who has been unemployed off and on most of one s 
adult life. 

He IS poorly motivated perhaps with a ver> low education. Would 
you say that that individual then is not the responsibility of the 
business and should not be hired? 

I am not suggesting that as my opinion. I am simply wondering 
what is to be done with those who ma> at least be perceived to be 
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unfit to| trailing or, lets bay, the most difficult cases, the more 
expensive^nc^s to train, . ... ^ k i. j 

Do vou think that there is some responsibility for that group and 
whose responsibility that group would be? 

Mn MiTCHELU Yes, sir; I think there is definite responsibility tor 
that group. However, the substance of my testimony is that I feel 
as though there should be a greater emphasis. I think that the 
present setup hab emphasis for that group^and I think there should 
be a shift in the emphasis of the program to a certain extent to 
cover the obvious problems of shortages of highly skilled labor 
people and these people to whom you refer, the attempts have been 
made to put them into the highy skilled areas with very limited or 
nonexistent success. . 

If a person does not have the aptitude or ability to be trained tor 
the job, to spend your moneys training such a person, history 
shows that it is throwing money away. 

Mr Hawkins. Well, you seem to profess a favoritism to the 
earlier MHTA program as opposed to the CETA program; am I 
correct? 

Mr. Mitchell. That is correct. 

Mr Hawkins. So you would return, as it were, to that earlier 
delivery system rather than build upon CETA. Obviously, we are 
not moving in either direction at the present time. 

Would you favor a decentralization, then, of the system or do you 
believe that the decision under CETA to invest niore of the plan- 
ning and control of the program in local areas through the local 
public official was a logical one? . . . r 

Mr Mitchell. That has its pros and cons. I think the basis ol my 
testimony shows that I would be in favor of returning more to 
national orientation. . 

Mr. Hawkins. With a very strong involvement of the private 

sector? 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes, sir. . i 

Mr Hawkins. Mr. Doody, in your testimony you indicated the 
prevalence ofsch^pMiounselor^ which I thought was a very excel- 
lent suggestWiL^ ^ , , , , 

In the program to which you referred are these school counselors 
paid by the schools or were they paid by the employment system, 

Mr. Doody. In the 31 school systems where we have job counsel- 
ors, they are mdividuals who have been trained by employment 
security and are stationed right in the school system/ 

There is another program explained in that document where we 
took high school guidance counselors, people who are responsible 
primarily for getting youngsters into college, took them out of the 
school system for a 6-week period, brought them into the local 
employment security's office and gave them hands-on experience 
full-tinie with each of them objective of placing 100 students in a b- 
month period, ^ . . • . 

If we work both sides of the street, putting people into the 
schools we can do a better job of moving young people from the 
schools into a private sector job. , i 

We also need to deal with the high school personnel themselves 
and make them much more aware of what is going on in the 
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community and bringing people to their school system is working 
and working very, very well. , 

I think that it is important that as we go into the 1980 s and we 
see that they were running out of people, the labor supply, that 
you have got to do this. ... 

We also, by the way, have this major program in major cities 
There are four high schools in Boston where we have people out- 
stationed directly whose objective is to get young people jobs in 
industry. 

Mr. Hawkins. In view of the cutbacks even in the Employment 
Service program, the freeze of employees and the cutbacks which 
will be very substantial, do you believe that this idea can be 
expanded? Because, in effect, it is a subsidy to the school system 
and It is not, 1 assume, under the model that you have suggested, it 
is not credited to the school budget but rathei to the Employment 
Service budget which I think is an excellent way of handling it 

However, is it realistic to expect others to accept this idea inas- 
much as it does not, in any way, help financially the Employment 
Service itself? 

Mr. DooDV. We see as our objective, filling employers job needs 
We target in on i^pecial needs that need special assistance. My own 
feehng is that youth need special assistance. If we don't build that 
work force up we are going to be hurting and hurting badly 

We would like to encourage the local school system and the 
guidance department to take on a more vocationally oriented pro- 
gram. If we look downstream 10 years from now what I would like 
to have happen is that we would provide the tools and they would 
provide the people. , rr^^ u 

Our job matching system is computer based. The Massachusetts 
Occupational Information System is also computer based Both of 
those can become self-service. If we can out-station the equipment 
in the schools and have the high school guidance people run them, 
then I think we will have a flow that will accomplish our objective 

In my exhibit 3, I projected in 1982, unfortunately, a recognition 
that the Federal funding has been cut for Employment Service by 
20 percent. Unfortunately, in 1979 we placed 1,200 youngsters; in 
1980, 2,000 youngsters, in 1981, 4,o00 youngsters, which tells me 
the system is working, but in 1982, we project 3,800, and that is a 
direct result of cutbacks in Federal funding. 

So I would like to see the local schools to take over the responsi 
bihty if we give them the training and equipment to do it, 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Kariotis, in your statement you spoke about 
the Bay State Skills Corp. Would you explain a little more com 
pletely how this is financed? I assume from the statement that it is 
a State entity, that it is financed by the State. 

Mr Kariotis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hawkins. What other funding is made available to the cor- 
poration? . ^ 1 1 ..u 

Mr. Kariotis. Well, right now the corporation is funded with an 
initial grant from the State of $3 million to be matched with at 
least $3 million from industry, giving us a pool of $6 million to 

work with. . . , , oT-.r. 

We are currently in a position where we have an HPP out 
soliciting prop<Jsalfe for consideration awards sometime late this fall 
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and earlv m the wintertime Thib ib a followup to an initial experi- 
mental program we did about a >ear ago wherein the Governor 
gave us half a milhon dollars in State funds and we, on sort of a 
quick-and-dirty basis, I might say, we put the money to work 

I wab happv to see that the industr> match concept worked. That 
IS where we 'proved it for that $."jOO,000 of State money we were 
able to achieve over $800,000 of industr> match. That shot dov/n, as 
far as I am concerned, once and for all the cynics who constantly 
claim that industr> likes to bitch and moan but when it comes 
time to put its hand in its pocket they are not there. 

They proved to us that the> were there and, of course, the fabric 
of this whole Bay State Skills Corp. is woven around the idea that 
industry and Government now as a partnership, will fund skills 
training. 

But more than the money aspect of the thing which is important 
and, of course, nothing can work without money. We have found 
that induotr> being pulled into this process, helping to design the 
curriculum, helping the loan instructrjrr, helping to, frankly, hire 
the graduates, is now involved in a way that they were never 
involved before and we find that the> have been kind of waiting on 
the sidelines waiting to be asked. So we have asked them. 

I think that, believe it or not, I don't know how long Massachu 
setts has been in business but this three-corner triangular dialog 
between Government and industi> and academia is going on for 
the first time in our history. 

They have their sleeves rolled up and they are working together 
to solve a problem which is mutually beneficial if we solve it 

So. frankly, the whole thing makes economic sense. We are not 
looking at it from a social standpoint or anything else 1 have gone 
around Robin's barn to tell >ou the answer to that but the money 
right now is State money coupled with industry money. 

We would be grateful to accept money from other sources, how- 
ever, that money cannot be spent, not a nickel of it, unless it is 
coupled with industry funds. 

Mr. Hawkins. That certainly is a commendable idea and I cer 
tianty hope that you don't retire at the end of next year 

Mr. Kariotis. Sir, 4 years of my lifetime is enough. It is time for 
somebody else, but I appreciate that comment. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you. 

Mr. Jeffords. I have three questions, too, for Mr. Doody. 

First, where does basic skills come into your listing for areas of 
training? . 

Mr. DooDV, I see m my proposal that the development of techni- 
cal skills training 

Mr. JKFFonus. You include basic skills with technical skills. 

Mr. Doody. I broaden it out so that the first skill is technical 
skills which is to give the individual the ability to perform a 
particular function. 

I think that if we take a program such as TJTC and expand that 
to include the targeted groups that are there and not only to hire 
people into a given organization hy the employer but also to en 
courage the emplo>er to put that individual to training programs 
through a tax credit incentive, then it is in the employee s best 
interest to do it anyway. 
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What we are interested in doing it? making sure that the targeted 
groups also get a piece of the pie. So a TJTC program is enhanced 
to include employment and training so that it would approach all 
three targeted groups. 

Mr. Jeffords. Second, Mr. Mitchell indicated that he thought the 
present trainmg programs are skewed too much toward social 
uplift and not enough toward improving national productivity 

Do you agree with that? 

Mr. DooDY. I think the programs we have had in the past have 
been; yes, sir. Again, I am from the private sector so I never 
believed that so-called targeted groups could be productive 

I am skeptical of Government programs. There is really nothing 
worse than the idealism of a convert. 

I have seen Government programs work, i think what has to 
happen is that it has io""be directed toward the people who have the 
jobs, the employer's job needs. I think we have a responsibility to 
see that that happens. 

We also have a social responsibility. My argument would be that 
there should be a common delivery system of people to the work 
force that if we are, let s say in job service, responsible for filling 
employers' jobs with qualified individuals we can do that pretty 
consistently. Well, that is about 80 percent of the population. It is 
that 20 percent that I think we are still worried about. 

I think employers need special incentives. I think our local office, 
if we provide them with good quality individuals, will take them 
with some individuals who are not so qualified. 

I don't believe that anymore. I think the young people and 
welfare people and the individual who has not be^n working for a 
while and lost his skill is still well qualified. I think the objective 
ought to be to bring them into the work force through a tax 
incentive program and to put them on the career ladder. 

Mr. Jeffords. Mr. Mitchell and Mr. Kariotis, presuming that we 
are to have a program which is oriented primarily toward increas- 
mg productivity aad training for specific skills, it was suggested 
earlier that one thing we might look at is utilizing funds from the 
unemployment insurance system for that purpose. 

What would your reaction to that proposal be? 

Mr. Mitchell. Go right ahead. I will follow up. 

Mr. Kariotis. I think that since we are not here to make love 
and romance and so forth, I must inject a note of controversy and 
say to you at the outset that I, personally, am very cynical about 
things like the targeted jobs and Senate credit program. 

I don't think those programs have created a single job in the 
United States. Those jobs etre there and, frankly, I think any 
manufacturer like myself would stoop and pick up the goodies if 
they are on the table to be taken but I really am cynical about the 
incentive that they provide, to be honest about it. 

I would say that mone> put to work in establishing skill centers 
or programs would be a lot more fruitful to the society. Mr. Doody 
and I don't agree on that point, obviously. 

Now your question, Congressman? 

Mr. Jeffords. Well, suppose you increased the tax to business to 
support programs which are related to training and to increase 
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national pruduLti\it> thereb> putting the cubt where the benefits 
are. 

Do you have a suggestion? 

Mr. Kariotis. Yes, sir, I have a strong reaction to that general 
approach. It is a t>pical bureaucratic Government approach to 
things, it seems to me. 

If you want to accomplish some kind of social engineering or 
economic engineer mg program created hy the bureaucrats, >ou 
inevitably reach out for somebody to tap for the money. 

It is almost a punitive measure, it seems to me. 

Frankl>, I like the approach of wooing them with a little milk 
and honey, getting them involved because the> want to get in- 
volved and convincing them that it is in their best economic inter- 
est to get involved. 

Mr. Jefkokds. How do they get involved economically? 

Mr. Kariotis. Look at the Bay State Skills Corp. They are put- 
ting good, hard mone> into skills programs— programs which turn 
out graduates that the> can use down the road. There is nothing 
wrong with that 

Mr. Jeffords. Doesn't that cast all of the economic burden on 
those that are charitabl> minded and allow those that take advan 
tage of that program to get it free of charge? 

Mr. Kariotis. Perfection is not a way of life in this world. You 
Will not get uniformity in the application of this program. Sure, 
>ou are going to get the ones that are socially minded that will 
lead the way. That is the way the world is made. I see nothing 
wrong with it. But I invite you to come and see what we have 
accomplished in Massachusetts with those companies that have 
gone the first round with us on the Ba> State Skills work and now 
we are about to go through a second round. 

B> the way, I must tel! >ou if you look deeply enough you will 
find that some of that promise of support will turn out to be a little 
soft when the chips are on the table. That is the wa> the world is. 

There are bum.s in ever> walk of life, including businessmen. 

Mr. Jeffords. Mr. Mitchell, do you have a comment? 

Mr. Mitchell. I guess mine would be along the negative side 
also I certain 1> would like to see a tax increase in certain areas to 
proxide a pool that could be then redirected out toward an educa 
tional setup but I do like much of the approach that Mr. Kariotis 
has explained and I am in favor of some kind of tax incentive 
program or tax credit incentive program for the emplo>er for con- 
tinued training in an in-house facility because I feel that the kind 
of training that one receives on the outside, academic or vocational 
and academic, facility is only the beginning. 

You are weedmg out people and then you are putting people 
back into the work climate and then a great deal of effort is 
re(iuired from the emplo>er's point of view to develop that individ 
ual to a skilled individual. 

Mr. Jeffords. Thank you. 

Mr. Weiss? 

Mr. Weiss. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mitchell, how would you determine who aie the people who 
inherentl> don't have the aptitude to do the highl> skilled kind of 
work that is done in your industry? 
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Mr. MiTCHKU.. Through a beries of tests which probaby don't 
exist at the moment. We would test the individual's skills and 
abilities to perform certain functions. 

Mr. Weiss. How did you get in the field? 

Mr. Mitchell. I was very fortunate to have been born the son of 
a father who was born the son of another father who was in the 

field. . ^ ^ 

Mr. Weiss. That does not demonstrate aptitudes.^ ^ 
Mr. Mitchell. That is a tremendous amount of luck, isn t it^ 
I wish I could be more Horatio Alger in orientation I am sorry 
Mr. Weiss. Don*t apologize. What I really want to do is to ask 
you to think about other people who may not have had the good 
fortune of having a father and a grandfather who were in that 
industry and who may not have had the exposure to that particu- 
lar industry but given half a shot may, In fact, be able to do that 
work. ^ . . 

Mr. Mitchell. They may, and I would agree I am not trying to 
regulate any particular group other than to determine first off, 
what has to be done. First off, I am not part of the group of skilled 
workers that you are talking about. 
I happen to be just the regular businessman, i don t possess the 

craft skills. , ,1.1 o 

Mr. Weiss. Where do you get your tool and diemakers now/ 
Mr. Mitchell. We train them. 

Mr. Weiss. And you do it, I suppose, on the first people who are 
motivated to work in your place of business and businesses like 
yours and then you make the investment in them and you hope 
that it v.wks out, right? 

Mr. Mitchell. Right. But you have the option of deciding specifi- 
cally who that person would be based upon his abilities as you see 
them or perceive them or judge them. ^ 

Mr. Weiss. But you just said to me that you can t really do that 
because the tests that would be required as of now doesn't exist 

Mr Mitchell, Well, the test that one can perform during an 
interview, someone who is experienced in interviewing people, 
someone who knows the kind of person and aptitude that you want 
can weed out, to a certain degree, a large percentage of people 

Mr. Weiss. Stop right there. What does that mean? You mean 
somebody who is just out of school or just 18 or 10 and dropped out 
of school, has not had a job? Does that make that person incapable 
of doing the kind of work that you are talking about? 

Mr. Mitchell. No, not necessarily. 

Mr, Weiss. Are you talking about a woman who has been out of 
the work force for 20 years and wants to come back? Would that 
person be incapable of learning the skills that you are talking 

about? < . . .1. 

Mr. MiT( hell. No. to ^ill your future questions along those lines 
Mr. Weiss. We will sue, the problem that I have and I am looking 

at it now from your side of It. You have given me all the statistics 

as to what the current needs of your industry are. 
Sixty thousand people, you say you need right now You say that 

in years you are going to need 250,()()() people and you are going 

to be short 
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The fact is that the projecti6n^a^^i4^ labor shortages down the 
hne and for you and your industry andVour organization We had 
somebody from your organization who jtestified in Los Angeles 
when we had the hearings 3 months agoihat took almost the same 
line, gave us some of the exact same quotes, ^ 

You guys are going to be looking for the special people who don t 
exist. You are going to be in a lot of trouble. It seem? to me that 
for the survival of your industry you ought to be looking to get 
your hands on some of these people that everybody is gomg to be 
competing for rather than looking for that special group of people 
who have this aptitude that you don't have the test to determme at 

this point. i . u ^ 

I think you really ought to look at it because there is a shortage 

out there. ti.ii -n 

Mr. Kariotis. I agree with that, by the way. I think that we will 
have no choice in the future but to reach out for those segments of 
our population that have really been neglected. Not just the wel- 
fare people but the elderly, the handicapped, the women in our 
high technology world, you find lots of them in the production area 
but you find practically none in research and engineering and 
management. « u 

Five percent is our latest survey. In other countries they >have 
^ot 40 to 50 percent. . / 

We have to wake up to the fact that we are wasting/human 
resources that are sitting there, most of whom would really^ want to 
get trained and get a decent job in all those categories. / 

Mr, Weiss. In your testimony, Mr, Kariotis, you talted about the 
welfare dependent women who are now looking for ^rk and going 
into the work force and I wonder what your reaction is to the 
programs which are going to make it much more difficult by taxing 
those women who are currently receiving public assistance if they 
want to start going into the work force. I am talking about the 
national program. ■ i. u 

Mr. Kariotis. Obviously, I think some of those are going to be 
self-defeating in that they are going to make it more difficult and 
less appealing to get a job in the private sector so we are going to 
end up supporting them longer and that doesn't make a lot of 
sense. 

I think we have to come to some kind of transitional program 
whereby we mi^'ht even reward them in their present income 
stream to come and get this training and get a private sector job 
knowing that that is going to be cut off at some period of time 
instead of throwing obstacles in their way. ^ 

I have noj^ thought it through and I am very conservative in that 
direction but I can see the problem that we are really working 
against our own interest to put people to work permanently in the 
private sector. I am not sure that is going to do it. 

Mr. Weiss. One final comment, if you will, Mr. Kariotis. You 
obviously have served your communities and American society well 
by your service in government. 

The question, I guess, is what kind of program can we design to 
get more and more of you fellowb to become more familiar with the 
need for this partnership so that we don't have businessmen from 
the outside thinking that only business is concerned or knows 
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which end is up and then find that after a couple of years you 
come to the conclusions that you have expressed here today. Be- 
cause it is terribly destructive of our 'society. 

Your testimony is a marvelous testimony as to ho^^ we ought to 
have some kind of program to give us the benefit of your input 
before too much more damage is done to you. 

Mr. Kariotis. I thought a lot about that point It is a fascinating 
subject and I thir.L the obstacle lies in the fact that there is such a 
tremendous degree of misunderstanding on both "sides, the percep- 
tion that businessmen have about government and how it works. 

I had all the answers 3 years ago and now I know what I don't 
know. On the other side most people in government have not been 
involved in the private sector, the free enterprise system which is 
\ery basic and they are going off on some other tangent. These two 
don't talk. 

Perhaps some kind, of internship where companies would sponsor 
their good people in a fashion where their career paths are not 
greatly disturbed for a year or two. 

Mr. Weiss Maybe even their bad people. 

Mr. Kariotis. You had better watch out. There are some pretty 
bad ones I would not want to wish on you. But you are right, this 
dialog IS too thin and we must develop it together. I intend to work 
at it even when I go back to the private sector. 

Mr. Weiss. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. DeNardis. 

Mr. DeNap'.dis. Thank you, M*-. Chairman. 

1 thought that the testimony that each one of you presented was 
excellent and will be very helpful and useful. 

Mr. Doody, since you have undertaken to try to sketch out a 
framework for national policy, let me di/ect my first question at 
you. 

The problem I am about to outline runs through all sectors of 
our population but is most dramatically felt or at least identified at 
the level of young people and that has to do with what we now call 
learning disabled youth, >outh who, because of a slight neurologi 
cal impairment do not have education, reading, and math skills. 

They have the aptitude but not the skills. Because of a lack of 
progress through their schooling this may have led to a low estima 
tion of self which is manifested in certain emotional problems and 
on top of tha : they may lack a physical dexterity. 

Now I am going to ask this of others along the way. You are in 
the employment security business and you have talked about co- 
ordinating programs and perhaps somebody in the vocational reha 
bilitation field would be a better one to ask this question, and I 
shall try to find someone with that competency. 

Are you cognizant of thiS? I am sure you are but to what degree 
does it play a role in manpower planning in your State? 

Mr. Doody I can identify with the question. 

Mr. DeNahdis. Incidentally, I should add that we are talking 
about a not insignificant number of people. B> the latest national 
educational statistics probabl> 15 percent of our school aged popu 
lation is so identified. 

Mr. Doody. I think you put your finger right on it when you 
talked about the concern for placement in the Job market but also 
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being concerned about their low estimate of self. I also have had 
the opportunity to sit on the board of directors for cerebral palsy in 
Massachusetts, too, and I think the kind of work that is going on 
there,' taking these young people and moving them from the time 
they are babies to the time they are 16 in terms of generating 
Within them their own sense of self, their own sense of independ 
ence and competence, I think i,t is very basic. It is the same 
problem all of us have. This group has it much more. 

I think that part of our responsibility as a State or governmental 
agency is to provide the proper kind of matchups. 
. The assumption must be going in, whether it is the group you 
are. talking about or welfare mothers or young people themselves, 
the assumption must be that they all would like to be independent, 
to work, to be self-sufficient. 

Our responsibility is to design programs which match up their 
basic abilities or lack of abilities with jobs. Clearly the kind of 
people you are talking about may or may not qualify for a tool and 
diemaker'or test technician but there are jobs that individuals can 

perform. t u- i 

I think we need a more comprehensive approach to that I think 
within our State we have a number of agencies that deal with the 
handicapped and the disabled and so on but it is not a coherent 
system. 

We don't all come together someplace and worry about that. We 
don't all come together and be concerned about people at the time 
before they come into the labor market or are seeking entering the 
labor market. I think we have to work back. 

The system has to be one where there is communication. Unless 
you had, like me, to get into the rocks and shoals as to who should 
run the system, should it be the local community or the Federal or 
State Government.' But I think there needs to be more coherence 
to the system. 

I happeiTto be partial to a State-run system because you can 
provide more systematic contiol. I think our responsibility being in 
the jobs business is to identify individuals early on and to do the 
best we can to design testj^ that we addressed earlier and begin the 
matchup process much earliei than waiting until the youngster, for 
instance, comes through the CPC system and becomes la and say 
what are we going to do with these folks? 

I thmk vocational education is a lifetime responsibility starting 
way back in elementary school. 

Mr. DeNaudis, How much do you have to do with vocational 
rehabilitation? 

Mr. DooDV. Not a great deal. The State has a State vocational 
rehabilitation program that works pretty much in the kind of work 
we are involved. It is quite effective and quite good. I thin! we may 
be able to do in conjunction with the administration to bv, able to 
see a better way of melding and perhaps reinforcing the work the 
smaller groups are doing. 

Mr. DeNardis. Let me ask just one more question picking up on 
a concern that Congressman Jeffords voiced just a little while ago 
about the unemployment compensation (UCj system that received a 
negative reaction from at least two of you, 
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Let me ask yuu, Mr. Doody, I want to give you a specific sugges- 
tion. Perhaps not what the Congressman had in mind but a way of 
utilizing UC. 

We are all now trymg to figure out how we can maximize the 
use of resources that are so scarce. 

We pay out a weekly benefit to people when they are unem- 
ployed if they are qualified. Many of them earnestly try to find 
work and can't. Could employers in the private sector help to this 
extent if the UC people in a particular area circulated a list of 
unemployed in that area with just a brief notation of their basic 
skills to perspective employers who were interested in taking a 
chance and employing someone? 

I have not thought this through carefully but just to say for 
purposes of illustration, there would be a wage subsidy involved 
that the employer would pay 75 percent. Well, let s say UC would 
pay the employer 75 percent of what the weekly benefit would 
have been. In return, the employer would add his 75 percent so 
that the worker would be getting IVz times what he or she might 
be getting on the weekly benefit for a period of time and I don*t 
know how long, 6 months, 9 months, a year. 

This system might work for individuals, giving the individual a 
chance to try perhaps in a slightly new area of job endeavor and 
giving the employer a chance to test and maybe 1 in 5 or maybe 1 
in 10 would work out during the test period. 

I know there are probably pitfalls in that but would you com- 
ment? I am sure one of the hazards is that employers would take 
advantage of it and pick up some cheap labor for a bridge period of 
6 months>or a year, however long the program went. 

Is that kind of thing feasible? Can we make UC work in some 
way better than it now works? 

Mr. DooDy. I think one of the observations that I have made 
since I have been in this business for the last year and a half or so 
IS that the entire unemployment insurance job managing system 
has been essentially kind of a silent service. They do lots of good 
things but n6 one really knows about it. That goes back, I guess, 
for 40 years of history that you do what you have to do and not 
worry about publicizing it. 

Let me comment on a couple of things that you raised, First of 
all, as far as the. money that is supplied by the employer and 
whether or not that should be used differently, I think that money, 
in my judgment, being well spent. It really accomplishes three 
objectives. 

One is to be sure that the individuals who have been laid off get 
paid unemployment insurance in a consistent and tiriiely fashion 
with a minimum loss. I. think that the UI system, the unemploy- 
ment system throughout the country has done that and dene it 
very well. ^ 

There are nu problems in terms of money not being identified, 
where it is and where it is going. I think we vary by States in how 
well we put the claimant t6 the test in terms of actively seeking 
work and I think that kind of thing needs to be tied down. 

Second, the system also provides for this job matching to employ- 
ment service. 
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In our State, we fill employers' jobs at a rate of 250 a day That 
IS like starting up a new plant every single day in our State 
Employment service does that and does that out of the same funds 

I thmk that it is a very, very valuable service to employers. 

The third tfiing that employers' dollars are being spent for is 
labor market forecasts. Many are very heavily dependent on the 
•kind of data that is pulled together by the system. So you have 
three different systems. I think that that money, at least the 
employers' money, is being well spent on that since, as you know, 
the employer fully funds that program. 

Second, as far as what is a better way to get the summaries of 
the rest, you go out into the market so the employer knows specifi- 
cally what is available. 

Specifically you asked about doing summary statements when 
you may do 15 or 20 coded individuals with a brief description of 
their abilities and training. ^ • 

If you can give me about 6 months I can have an answer Tor you 
I have that system working. It is not unlike the way the private 
agencies work. They circulate the data but the kind of people we 
are talking about I think you can do it in summary fashion/ 

I think that is one way to begin to reach out to let the employer 
know that there are other people available that they have not 
placed job orders for. - , ■ , r i 

The third question about providing a wage subsidy for people 
Who are unemployed, I would not be partial to that unless the 
eiTipIover took on added responsibilities and this is where I get 
back to the situation that you are not just hiring a person 

You have a responsibility to have that person grow. If you say 
this IS a person who has been out oi work for 20 years— because in 
our State a rubber plant has closed down. We do take that person 
on and put him into a traini^ig program for 6 months v/hile that 
subsidy works that I would be partial to. 

I think you would warlt to have it on both sides. If we are going 
to provide additional funding then we should get resources back I 
would do that not just to hire but to train; yes, sir. 

Mr. DENARDfS. Thank you. 

Mr. Jeffords. Thank you very much. We really appreciate your 
excellent testimony. ^ ^ 

Before we call the next panel I would like to point out that we 
are moving further and* further behind and that is because we have 
so many good questions to ask. 

I would like to just urge the next panel to summarir.e your 
statements and they\will be put in the record in full and be 
reviewed so that we carTmaximize your time and ours by allowing 
time for questioning. 

Thank you very much. r. . i.>r . 

The next panel is the Consolidated Programs Panel. Mr. btuart 
Verchereau, department of employment and training in Vermont; 
Mr. 'John Dorrer, director of the New England Institute; Mr Neil 
Hurley, division of employment security, and Mr Gilberto Belaval, 
assistant director, office of policy and management. 

Go ahead, Mr. Verchereadr 
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STATEMENT OF STl ART VKRCHEUE^U, DIRECTOR. VERiVIONT 
JOB SERVICE, VERMONT DEPARTMENT OF EMPLOYMENT 
AND TRAINING MONTPELIER. Vj/ 

Mr. Verchereau. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I actually have two 
roles today. I would like to enter for the record the testimony of 
Commissioner Sandra Dragon, directoi of the department of em- 
ployment and traming in Vermont, and I will read her summary 
and then I will do my own. 

I am sorry that Commissioner Dragon could not be here, bhe 
really v/anted to but she had to be in the District of Columbia 
today. She would first like to talk about the historical framework' 

Historical Framkwork of Vermont— 1977-81 

From iyT7-M CETA in Vermont moved from a melange of semi-connected pro- 
grams to a fully integrated system connecting not only among its own activities but 
also to allied systems including Education and Economic Development 

Management has moved from a loosely drawn collection of reactive efforts to a 
tight, controlled system which promotes a rational decision-making process 

During iy7i)-Ml, the primary systems for Employment and Training moved 
toward consolidation resulting m the Departntent of Employment and Training, 
comprised of Vermont Comprehensive Employment and Training Office, v ermont 
Job Service and Unemployment Insurance, and m the formation of the Governor s 
Special Cabinet for Employment and Training, all based on the thrust of developing 
a labor force trained to meet the needs of an expanding economy 

New consolidation initiatives are tucrently in process connecting Economic Devei 
opment. Employment and Training Education, and labor market information even 
more closely. Additionally, a one-stop service delivery system i5 also in process, the 
youth component of which is already in place. 

Future Considerations and Recommendations: 

Objective oi Employment and Training Policy To develop an economically capa^ 
ble. participating citizenry possessing all the skills necessary to fulfill the needs o! 
the local market. , . , ^ ^ . , 

This to be done through employment and training programs designed to meet the 
unique needs of local and regional areas. . ^ . j •♦u 

Methods for implementing policy. Encourage coop^-ation of programs linked with 
the local economy Move decision-making to the lowect appropriate level Connect 
income transfer payments to Employment and Training programs Provide subsi- 
dized work in the public sector only insofar as it can be used for short-term 
transitioning. > . , , , - » i- i 

Target gro jps. In light of the above, aif training should be as individualized as 
possible while focusing on the disadvantaged— specifically youth, workers displaced 
by thcr economy, and recipients of public assistance (tie this latter group in. with 
income transfer pavmenfts to employers who train). ^ , . j a 

I^alized design Categorical programs do not work Programs should be designed, 
developed, implemented, evaluated and modified at the Statp level while ensuring 
tight fiscal, operational and reporting controls are followed 

Role of the private sector. The public/ private partnership must be developed at 
the local level PIC s and prime sponsor should be encouraged voluntarily to yoke 
themselves together to achieve mutually beneficial goals 

Thus, the private sector, in Vermont at least, should play an increasingly impor 
tant role in information development, program design and cost sharing 

Coordination of diverse" programs. It is mandatory to connect all programs 
directly or tangentially related to training and employment at all levels including 
Federal' ^development of laws and regulations which stimulate such coordination i. 
State and local or operational 

(*CTA— Success or Failure'^ . . , 

Nationwide, in that no long-term data are yet available, this question is not 
answerable Other questions, such as what are the parameters of success or failure, 
must also be answered ^ ^ 

In Vermont, if viewed in terms of service lOver :J0.0()0 since 19 1 D. outcomes (over 
IJ.UUll placed on unsubsidi/ed jobs) or by almost any other empirical measurement, 
the program is succehsful. but much more must be done 
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We have come far m tho past \ years, we have learned much Workmg m close 
coordmation with our counterparts* in other rehited areas, we shall continue to put 
that knowledge to the bc^i possible ube un behalf of the people of our State and its 
economy. 

That is the end of Commissioner Sandra Dragon s statement 
Mr. Jeffords. Thank you. I am pleased to accept her full testi- 
mony which I know is excellent also. 
[The prepared statement of Sandra Dragon follows:] 

Prepared Statement ok Sandra D Dragon, Commissioner. Department of 
Employment and Training, State of Vermont 

Honorable Augustus Hawkins, Chairman of the Sub Committee on Employment 
Opportunities, I am Sandra Dragon. Commissioner of the Vermont Department 
of Employment and Training. I am honored tu have this opportunity to testify today 
at this joint oversight hearing un reauthorization of the Comprehensive Employ 
ment and Training Act, My testimony is organized into three major components 
Historical Framework— Vermont, 1977-81, (Zi Current Perspective, (3) Future Direc 
tion 

a I Histoncal Framework— Vermont. 1 077 -SI —In 1977, as today, there was no 
overall statement of federal manpower policy, no cohesive federal mandate drawing 
all components together. T!ie Vermont CETA program, aithougli administered by a 
single state agency, was fragmented, a piecemeal hodgepodge trying to solidify itself 
in the federal regulatory sieve It operated, at that time, through more than r^O 
individual contractii. Although housed in the Agency of Human Services, its con nec 
tions with the activities of that system were superficial, as were its relationships 
with the educational processes. In respi*ct to economic development, with the excep- 
tion of joint membership on the State Employment and Training Council very few 
connections were made. One system among many systems Changing federal man 
dates forced the planning process into a reactive mode Management by crisis was 
the order of the day o- u j a 

In 1977. a new state administration, under the leadership of Oovernoi* Kichard A 
Snelhng, took over and along with it a significant new thrust Programs and 
systems, both state and federal, operating within the state, would become niore 
effective, in terms of both costs and outcomes, more linked, less duplicative- 
generaliy more productive When I took over as Director of Vermont Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Office in 1977, I reduced the number of contracts from 
loU to 15 and began to develop a management structure which would provide not 
only for optimum utili?.iition of human and financial resources but also would allow 
for long-range, short-range and contingency planning Thus, when increasingly 
severe federal and regional demands were made on the program, we were able to 
respond appropriately and in a timely manner with little or no disruption in the 
training o£ our participants o . u i 

Governor Snelling's emphasis on the development of the State s econony^ had a 
prolouiid mfiuence on our planning process We were one of the few Prime bponsors 
selected to develop a Skills Training Improvement Program (STIPi model to te^:t the 
impact oi significant private sector involvement in the planning process Thi^ sue 
cessful mo<lel was the forerunner of our current Private Sector Initiative Program 
and its advisory board provided the nucleus for the Private Industry Council Our 
"public/ private partnership" was under way 

During the l-year period 1977-Hl. a period of enormous shifts in economic and 
political direction, the controllable prog.am» especially such programs designed to 
serve individuals rather than jurisdictions or corporate entities sustained an inordi 
nate amount of serutmy followed bv wild shifts in funding CETA has suffered out 
of all proportion to its f<iult.s As Roger Vaughn put^i it in his monograph, "Employ 
ment and Training— What s Wrong With the Present System and What Can be 
Done About It " 
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Then* arc* thioi* n-asoris \\h\ CKTA hah been so harshly jud^t-d 

We evaluate emplo>nu-nt and train jiv' programs b> different criteria than other 
economic development pro^'rams 

The Target oi C'ETA— the economicailv dibadvantaged-~<.annut lobb> as etfective- 
iv tur their programs as can private bubinehses and cities that benefit from tax 
incentive and development grant programs 

We have expected a compiex prugram. one that has i^utfered frum year to year 
(undmg uncertamty, to operate at tuU effttu-ncv uithm a fevv monthi^ of being 
funded . , , , i 

Vermont s response, as I mentioned »-arIier, hab been ( li to develop and improve 
management svstems. and. tu work tuv^ard a consolidation o! effort among the 
suppliers of empioyment and training ^t-rvicej, and develop and implement systems 
whjch wouid tie trainmg to the true needs of the current and projected economy 
in short, to develop human capital We were read> for supply-side economics 

( >} C urrent Perspf-ttttes —In Januar> U)H1. a special Cabinet for Employment and 
Training was formed. cunbit,ting of the Secietarv uf the Agency of Development and 
C'ommunitv AfTairs, the Cummisbiuner uf the Department ot Employment and 
Training, the I ommisbioner of^the Department uf Social Welfare, the Commissioner 
ot Labor and Industry, the Directur of State Planning, and the Vommissioner ot the 
Department of Education, connecting all parts uf the emplo>ment and training 
.svstem. training. emplo>ment. incume transfer and economic development, together 
at the policymaking level Simultaneuu^Iy, Act ^tOO was passed folding the Ver- 
mont Cuniprehensive Emplo.vment and Training Office. Vermont Jub Service and 
l^nemployment Insurance tugether under a newl> created Department of Employ 
ment and Training . < , i 

Additionally, middle management and uperatiuns level people were working more 
CoheMvely than ever before A good thing had been made better, m lact. the 
\ ermont Svstem was being viewed as a mudel b> many uther Primes in the iNation 

From its' inception late in ll)7a. through the 197« rewrites to its current tenuous 
msition. although never being driven b> solid polic>. the Comprehensive Employ 
ment and Training Act has enabled Vermont not onl> to provide training and 
employment to over .iO.lMM) uf its disadvantaged citizens, but it has been a real factor 
in the burgeoning of the Vermont economy - , , • 

Currently, the Special Cabinet fur Emplovment and Training is developing a >- 
vear plan for employment and training which will not onl> meld employment and 
trammg and eronumic policies, but will also provide for a comprehensive program 
portfolio and service delivery system, connect income transfers and training pro- 
(^'rams. provide fur a consolidated cooi>erative youth program linking employrnent 
and training, ecunumic dt-velupment and secondary education programs providing 
for much earlier private sector intervention Management systems and programs 
have been streamlined, made even more timtly and responsive thruugh the develop- 
ment of performance based evaluation techniques •* 

Although a rural sUite. we have made best use uf what is essentially an urban 
oriented law Unfortunately, return on investment from a program which offers 
training and employment as alternatives tu public assistance, poverty or crime, is 
difficult to measure, but the gains are there , ^. - n i 

In spite ot the cuts the Department of Employment and liaining overall has 
sustained mer the past twu year period, we have cuntiniied to make real progress 
throwing linkages among all providers, Solid ties with the economy, Cost effective 
delivery svstem. Consolidation. Special Cabinet fur Employment and Training, Mun 
agement and Evaluation svstems which assure optimum performance and allow tor 
rapid modification. Becaus'e of the consolidation and improved communications, wc 
now know what industry is moving in. or expanding within, the State tnus 
Vermont Job Service can now rtH,ruit. ^cretn. assess, and train in more specific 
areas in ordei to develop an appropriately trained labor force to meet specific needs 

In other words, we have made the best possible use of our financial and human 
resource?^ rr » » 

i,U Future iJtnu turns plan to continue to press forward m our ettorts to 
i<K)rdinate all programs into a system which is comprehensive, accessible, cost 
effective and responsive to both sides of the labor market. 

We need better labor market information, particularly demand side data 

The private sector shall play an increasingly impoitant role in development of 
mtormation. design of programs and in sharing costs of service delivery 

The gap between academn. and vocational education policies and programs should 
be eliminated All education should be geared toward the creation uf independent. 
partiLipating citi/ens. thus most education is a pait of vocational education This is 
preventative programming 
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We need longer term funding cycles-our recommendation is for a three year 
cycle-the same as that utilized by Education, and they should be congruent with 

bTcJjrgrants foster tighte/ coordinated programming, the- ^r? workable; how- 
ever, they should be designed in such a way as to avoid exacerbating turfmanship 
issues. Additionally, they should provide for the different character of need in rural 
vi&rsus urban environments. . , . u ■ ♦ ui 

In any rewrite of the legislation, strong considerations must be given to enable 
the States to develop, design, implement, evaluate, and modify their own system for 
the delivery of employment and training services Each State has needs unique unto 
Itself and, to be fully effective, the programs must be designed around those specilic 

'^^One'stop Shopping' '—our consolidation effort to date (there will be additional 
actions) has enabled the Department of Employment and Training to take signin 
cant steps in this direction. We now have such a system in place for youth— btuart 
Verchereau shall elaborate on this during his testimony. 

Service to disadvantaged— the need remains to serve those most in need, t^ose 
who experience great difficulty in penetrating the labor market Specifically, we 
intend to target special efforts toward youth, displaced workers and public assist 
ance recipients-a consolidated program tied closely to the private sector economy 
We intetid to be full participants in the development of an appropriately trained 
labor force in a sound economy. i • i i • u 

Fmaiiy— to carry these initiatives forward, we need sensitive legislation which 
recognizes the »nterrelatedness of all employment and training programs and appro- 
priate levels of Federal support and we need it now. Consider the questions- if not 
CETA tor Wagner-Peyser, or Vocational Education), what^ If not now when 

Mr. Jeffords. Go ahead. . ^ . . 

Mr Verchereau. I would like to summarize what we in the 
Vermont Job Service have done for the operation of consolidated 
employment and training. I will read my summary. 

The Vermont Job Service operates consolidated employment and 
training offices throughout the State. 

These offices offer Wagner-Peyser funded services as well as 
operating Work Incentive (WIN) and Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act (CETA) programs. ' u.. ^ . i k 

As a special effort for youth we have established Youth JoD 
Banks m all offices, we are currently establishing a computerized 
career guidance system that will be available in all job service 
offices as well as several schools. 

Consolidation has proved beneficial in several ways: 

One, job service offices are now one-stop shopping centers tor 
employment and training programs. 

Two, administrative overhead has been reduced. 

Three, data collection has been centralized. 

Four, coordination with other agencies has been enhanced 

Consolidation allows staff flexibility which is partially responsi- 
ble for our successful operation. r n 

A primary measure of our success is that over 33 percent ot ail 
covered employers listed job openings with the Vermont Job Serv- 
ice in fiscal year 1981. . . i ^ • 

Projections indicate an increasing need for training and retrain- 
ing. Consolidated employment and training offices can provide co- 
ordination, eliminate duplication, and improve accountability 

Thank you very much, Chairman Hawkins, for this opportunity 
to testify on how a consolidated employment and training sytem 
can work. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you. 

Nk^jipFdRDS. Thank you very much. \ 
[The prepared statement of Stuart Verchereau follows:] 
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PRf.PARKD StATKMKNT i)Y SxtAKT Vh.KK HfcRF.AL>, DIRECTOR, VERMONT JOB SfRVICE, 

Vermont Department op Employment and Training 

Hunorabie Augustus Hawkmb, Chairman, thu Subcommittee un Employment Op- 
portunitieb, I am Stuart Verchereau, Directur of the Vermont Job Service, a division 
of the Vermont Department of Employment and Trainmg 

To<lay I would like tu enumerate some of the benefits we havi* experienced 
through a cunsuhdattKl empluvment and training? delivery s>stem Our txperiences 
have been very positive and while the unique quahties of Vermont may have 
contributed to our bu^^ce^b, we feel our methods can be used beneficially by othe'* 

states , rri • ' 

By debign and by law thf Vermont Department of E.npluyment and Trainmg is a 
service organiz*itiun The Job Service matches individuals seeking empio>ment with 
empiuyers seeking qualified applicants This an importiint function, but it is not our 
sole lunctiun, We have tried tu bring together under one administrative hierarchy 
«ih many employment and training related programs as possible 

Let me briefly review the prugrams the Vermont Job Service currently operates 

First, we operate the basic labor exchange function esttiblished by the Wagner 
Peyser Act Wagner -Peyser services include registration, referral and placement 
activity, aptitude testing, counseling, soliciting job openings, and disseminating in 
formation to employers? on special programs such as the Trade Readjustment Act 
(TRA> and Targeted Jobs Tax Credits (TJTC/ In fiscal year 1981 the Vermont Job 
CH-rvice ran a successful program and topped the other states in Region I by placing 
lift mdividuais per staff year worked, at a cost of $196.79 per Individual Placed 

Second, from its inception we have run an integrated Work Incentive (\yiN^ 
Program in each of our local Job Service offices. Integration has been partially 
responsible lor our ability to quickly adjust to changes within the WIN program and 
maintain it as a successful employment program. According to the fiscal year 1982 
WIN resource aiiocation formula, Vermont ranked third in the Nation in achieve- 
ment 01 potential, i e , wages generated and welfare grant reductions as a result of 
employment. ^ , r» i 

Third, we have been the subcontractor for private sector Comprehensive hmploy 
ment and Training Act tCETA) On-The-Job Trainmg producing an 80 percent posi 
tive termination rate in fiscal year 1981 

With the recent reorganization of employment and training programs within 
\ermont in fiscal year 19H2 the Job Service will operate CETA funded OJT, Work 
Experience, Vocational Exploration, InUke and Assessment programs We will also 
operate ail of the CETA Summer Youth employment programs We feel the transi 
tion (Jf programs can be accomplished smoothly and with increased program efti 
ciency The Job Service is already familiar with all CETA clients Before reorganiza 
tion we did the applicant intake for all CETA subcontractors Our familiarity with 
both the applicants and employers previously involved with CETA Aas a significant 
factor in our successful CETA PSE Phasedown effort Sixty seven percent of the 
individuals aifected by the CETA PSE Phasedown were assibted into work or train 
ing by the Vermont Job Service 

Recently in an effort aimed at the prevention of unemployment vvc e,xpanded our 
services to youth One effort has been the est^iblishment of Youth Job Banks in all 
i)i our local olfices The Youth Job Banks are operated b> volunteer high school 
students who register their felfow students, secure oi)enings from employers, and 
make referrals Through the Summer Counselor program we hire school teachers 
and guidance counselors to work with the Youth during summer vacations Togeth 
er these programs teach students and school (wisonnel more about what jobs are 
actually available, skills required, iind the services they can receive through our 
offices . . 

With thr assistaiKe ol the Vermont Occupational Information Coordinating Com 
mittee tVOlCt * we are currently implementing a computerized career guidance 
HVbtem that will be available m our offices for all Youth Several high schools will 
tie-in directly to our computer so that the> can access the sj-stem without leaving 
the school setting This s>stem covers everything from career exploration and 
planning to identity mg the ji>bs currently available in each occupational field in the 
State of Vermont 

Our offices are also resi><)ns»bK' fur the recruitment of young people for the Job 
Corps with most of our n^cruits now going to the Northlands Center m Vcrgennt>s. 
Vermont In fiscal year U^hl we enrolled 217 individuals in Job Corps and placed 
M^'t graduates 

The coiiM^lidation o| the previously mentioned Employment and Training pro- 
grams into onr office at the louil level has proved beneficial in several ways 
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I We are now «i um* st»>p shuppinK center fur emplo>nient and training programs 
\Vf can oUer ever> «ippUtunt <ina employer those services and programs that best fit 
their needs. We ha\e ehmimited confusion No applicant need worry if (s^he fiUi a 
particular category in order to receive service. We serve CETA apphcants, VVIN 
apphcants^ Job Corps apphcantb^as well as those not apply mg for any categorical 
program Employers are offered a full range programs and service providers are not 
competing with each pther for the same employer 

L Adrnmistrauve overhead has been reduced. The local office manager can ad 
minister and coordinate all programs within the office thus eliminating the need for 
separate program managerb. The reduced administrate e costs makes more funding 
available for service activities. The single manager also ensures inter-program 
coordination. , . r« * r i 

4 One automated reporting system is used to collect and report data U?ntraiized 
data collection and output makes it easier to compare and analyze program activity 
and make appropriate adjustments. Because all programs are working from the 
same data base it is easier to project needs and expected activity levels 

\, Coordination with other sUite agencies has been enhanced For example, work 
mg with the Department of Economic Development we are able to tie into the staff 
and training needs of incoming tind expanding industries Through coordination 
with Vocational Education we have been able to set up programs to address those 
needs Currently we are involved in four machinist training programs that have 
protluced U>s entry level machinists in the past year Having to deal with a single 
provider lor emplovnient and training services also makes it easier for prospective 
employers to get a handle on the available labor supply and coordinate hiring and 
training , , . . , .. 

Many ot ihe benefits irom a consolidated employment and training organization 
can be measured in dollars saved or more wisely spent Other benefit? are harder to 
measure but no ifss reai Applicant apprehension and frustration lias been eliinina 
ted because the individual is not shuffled from agency to agency Employers now 
deal with onlv one agencv for the>r staffing needs thus eliminating much confusion 
from their operations In*f<ict. over o3 percent of all covered employers in Vermont 
listed opening^ with the Job ;>ervice in fiscal year 1981. 

We m Vermont have tried hard to project a very positive image of the Job 
Service We encourage all pejple to come to our offices and use our services We 
want to be known as the place to go for all employment and training iioeds 
^egardle^s of the individual's age. work barriers, or previous work experiences 

The success we haM> had with consolidated programs is due to a strong aggressive 
laU)r exchange program It is through our provision of the baaic services that we 
uncover nianv ol the training and service needs of our applicants and employers 
We need to fiMintam our basic labor exchange system (E.S GranUs) at the fiscal 
year lt»M staffmg level as fundamental to the delivery of a fully integrated service 

We are in the mid:»t of a technological revolution with whole new industries 
springing up almost overnight. Individuals must acquire new skills to meet chang- 
ing needs Unlor*unately it is difficult to rain people in anticipation of future 
industries however, we should recognize that there may be a need to retain individ 
uals 2 or *i times during their work life to keep pace with technological develop- 
ments Much of the retraining must be done by private employers, especially those 
in em'^rgmg industries Simultaneously, there will be a role for the Employment 
and Training agency as both a coordinator and a provider of training 

I think the Vermont experience is a good argument for the consolidation o 
employment and training programs One organiziitional structure responsible for a! 
related programs makes for better coordination of services, less duplication,^ and 
increased program aceouniability. We have proved that with an aggressive and 
flexible stall we can be prmluctive while providing it comprehensive service to both 
applicants and employers . . • 



STATKMENT OF^JOHN DORRER, DIRECTOR. NEW ENGLAND IN- 
STITl TK FOR HI MAN RESOl RCE PLANNING AND MANAtiE- 
MENT, BANGOR. MAINE 

Mr. DoRRER/Thank you. , . t^l 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee. My nam<^ is John 
Dorrer. I am the director of the New England Institute for Hiimari 
Resoun.e Planning and Management, a division of Penobscot Con- 
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sortium Training and Employment Administration in Bangor, 
Maine. , ^, 

I am pleased tc appear today to present testimony about the 
future of the employment and training programs. 

My testimony today is not a wishful model or the dream of a 
planner, but it is based upon the philosophies, developments and 
programing of the organization I represent. 

My statement is based upon some philosophies and developments 
of the program that I represent. I think the nature of the remedial 
program that CETA would provide would be needed to be compre- 
hensive if the program was to be successful. 

I think on the whole we have not delivered on that promise. I 
think the legislative redirection from a program for the unemploy- 
ment was counterproductive to that goal and I think, secondly, 
something that we own in the system is the inexperience among 
the CETA staff resulted in an inordinate amount of relearning and 
progressive concepts that came out of 10 or 15 years of experience 
previously in running employment programs. 

In spite of the^e failures and ^shortcomings, the evidence suggest 
ed and the research results show us that CETA has been a cost 
effective program from the standpoint of society. 

It is out of this recognition of success or failure that we have to 
look at the future. I think our purpose should not be to conduct an 
autopsy but to look at the. future of these programs. 

I, too, have looked at the analysis of the merging skill shortages 
and some of the demographic shifts that are coming down the road 
and also come to the conclusion that the economically disadvan- 
taged, the structurally unemployed which were once the concern of 
social policy, are now rapidly becoming of value to economic utility 

I think they have to be recognized that way in future legislation. 

I would like to address my remarks to three essential elements 
that should govern the relations about the future employment 
system. We have to look at the nature and the scope of employabil- 
ity problems, the process we used to remediate them and the 
performance measurement techniques that we used to judge their 
effectiveness. 

I think m the past we have been all too consumed talking about 
who will deliver, wh(/ will grab a chunk of the action and we have 
not bothered to examine the fundamentals of how we run these 
programs and how we effectively serve the economically disadyan 
taged and I sincerely hope we don't repeat that mistake this time 

I think as we look at the population out there, the economically 
disadvantaged and the structurally unemplo>ed, we can categorize 
their deficiencies, lack of educational opportunities and credentials 
are common. . 

Formal and certified skilfs are almost always absent The. nature 
of ^heir worhf experience hd& been sporadic and conditioned by the 
values of the low* w^ge labor market which I think is a very 
important point. 

The attitudes are cultural conditions and reinforced by their 
experiences. They lack information about the labor market and 
how to effectively compete in it. ^ 

Most frequently the population that is served in our programs 
suffers from a combination of these kinds of disfunctions but all too 
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often as we serve them we serve them with a band-aid, quick-fix 
kmd of approaches. So. in effect, the young person that conies into 
our system for a quick-fix, 3-month work experience at minimum 
wage and leaves without any other kind of benefit is, in eltect, a 
poor investment. r <. „ 

It IS a failure that we own. And if we are talking about a future 
employment training policy I think we have to ferret out the quick- 
fix band-aid kind of approach that has been somewhat characteris- 
tic' of our hopes for miracles in the employment anJ training 

^^Now,' the remediation process that we use as we understand 
problems to be complex, I think so, too, we have to think about a 
remediation process that is more complex and gets away trom 
these categorical quick-fix solutions. ^ 

I think the patchwork of employment legislation, titles, catego- 
ries and organizations has been highly disfunctional. 

The objective of employability development, if we are serious 
about doing anything about this, I think it is that we have to be 
serious about the kind of organizations and the kind of programs 

that we develop. . . r ^ * 

It has also been costly in terms of supporting infractures to carry 
out responsibilities. We suffer from contractors, subcontractors and 
umpteen different organizations and what becomes the issue is 
coordination and all of these nice bureaucratic terms. 

What suffers is the quality of service and the meaningfulness ot 
the service that we provide. . j i- " 

I think there is no question that the categorical initiatives, deliv- 
ery approach, service mixes and reporting acquirements have com- 
plicated and confused local delivery and have subtracted from the 
bottom line performance. ^, . r j 

I hope that the deliberations do not compromise this fundamen- 
tal mission of employability development. , „ , . , 

We can't once again look in the bureaucracy, be that private or 
public bureaucracy, I think consideration of an effective process 
should be paramount in these deliberations and I think consolida- 
tion is a means to achieve it. ,.w J 

We have had the fortune of running a consolidated youth em- 
ployment program in our organization and I think that has been 
an pnlightening and fairly rewarding experience to be able to 
undei-stand what consolidation can do. . . ■ . i ?i • i ■ 

Consolidation of youth programs is ^n example which 1 thinl* 
should be considered further. 1 think we have to take advantage ot 
the kinds of technologies that we developed over time and not go 
back to reinvent the wheel. . 

We have come a long way in employment training programs It 
there is something of substance there we should build on that 

CYAP offers design for service delivery system which has an 
individualized focus providing a continuum of services on a needed 
basis rather than on categorical exigencies. It is centered around 
competency-based programing and it fosters a quantity and quality 
of remediation that is measurable and of value in marketing par- 
ticipants to employers. r, ^„ 

I think the, key there is competency-based programing Because., 
as I pointed out before, all too often people move througW our 
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system. We put jn a heavy investment and they leave with little 
result in terms of fundamental skills acquisition or the real mar 
ketable skills. 

I think through competenc> -based programing where we estab 
hsh some standards we can do through a systematic process some 
remediation of the kinds of problems that everybody is concerned 
about. 

Our job, after all, is to take the disadvantaged and to make them 
attractive to the market and we have to do that in some kind of 
systematic long term way. 

Design features, as I see it in the system should include the 
following. Eligibility, duration of unemployment and income levels 
have proven to be effective indicators and these should be specified 
and included in national legislation. 

Targeting program services should not be blanketly specified 

Because the system operates or should operate on remediation 
principles, I think we should include provisions to allow individuals 
who are not eligible to participate in sponsored activities for a 
service fee. 

I think this is another way of perhaps raising revenue and 
support in the basic function. Many of the things that we perform 
couid be of benefit to the community at large. 

I think another kind of observation, as long as we put poor 
people into poor people s programs they will forever be labeled as 
coming out of something less perfect, something inferior and will 
have a marketing problem for employers. 

Consequently, I think we should open it up somewhat and serve 
poor people well but at the same time not handicap them by 
serving thern in exclusive poor people, programs because I think it 
works to their disadvantage. 

Intake, how we bring people into the system. I think a central- 
ized intake is essential if those in need are to make sense of the 
opportunities and options available to them. 

I think the confusing and complicated eligiblity criterion coupled 
with a maze of locations have caused many eligible clients to turn 
away in sheer frustration. j r • 

At a time when resources are shrinking we still have a duplica- 
tion of efforts which we really can*t afford and we have to get 
serious about streamlining a system that performs well. 

In terms of programing in the context of this new legislation or 
this new system we have to move away from the notion of fill the 
slot which I think has been all too prevalent in the sake of getting 
numbers on and not getting quality. 

Investments in clients need to be based in competent assessment 
of their remediation needs. They have to occur in the context of an 
understanding of the labor market and .more importantly of the 
workplace itself. 

There are other individuals here who have given testimony that 
pointed out that we have not examined the workplace closely 
enough and I think we should. 

Our prescriptions or remediations that we provide must be made 
in such a way as when a client moves through the system that 
there are demonstrable competencies that can be shown. There is 
actual evidence of skill development that is measurable so that we 
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then have a prudua that comes out uf thib system and not some- 
body who is .simplv served a sentence for a period of time 

Tthmk such objectives are easily said but competency based 
prugrammg, a tested model that we have seen operationally, pro- 
vides us with a real means. 

Fmally, I would like to conclude on the discussion of perform- 
ance and effectiveness. I think we have to move away from bureau- 
cratic indicators of performance and effectiveness, things such as a 
t)0-percent placement rate upon close examination really can't tell 
us a lot. 

Such indicators are all ways open to broad interpretation and 
contention. It doeb not tell us, really, what have people gotten out 
of these programs. Instead, I think we have to look at effectiveness 
measures. We have to be able to say if 200 individuals have come 
through our s>stem without a high school education or lacking 
basic skills when they come out of our system we have to be able to 
demonstrate that some progress has been made toward obtaining 
skills. , . 

So I would recommend that we shift our focus toward effective- 
ness measures as opposed to broadly constituted bureaucratic per- 
formance measures that really don't tell us a let. 

And I think as we move into an arena of measuring effectiveness 
then our programs can onl> improve because then we are getting; 
to the realfocus and with that I would like to conclude my testimo- 
ny 

Mr. Jkffokds. Thank you very much. 
Neil? 

ST.VrK'MKNT OF NKIL J. IIURLKY, SPFX'IAL ADVISER, 
MASSAC lit SK'rrS DIVISION OF KMPLOVMKNT SFXTRITV 

Mr. Huiu.F>Yf Thank 70U- 

I would like lu thank the committee for the opportunity to 
appear here today. My name is Neil Hurley and I am presently 
serving as special adviser to the Massachusetts Division of Employ 
ment Security ^ t^„* * 

In the past ! have- served as the director of the CETA grant in 
Lowell, Mass. and also the director of the welfare reform program 

I was asked here toda> to discuss that welfare reform program 
specificallv as it relates to training services for welfare recipients. 

Thiee specific issues that I would like to talk about today are 
one, the import«mce of a structured comprehensive delivery system; 
two. the'fact that employment services can be effectively targeted 
to wellare recipients, specinLan> single female heads of households 
and, three, the effectiveness of intensive group job search as a job 
placement activit> that we utili/e in the Lowell welfare reform 
project 

On the first issue on the structured delivery system— we have 
heard different sf^eakers today talk about a variety of programs ; 
being offered in the emplo>ment and training field. I carried this 
proposal all the way with me from Foster, Mass. so I would be 
disappointed if I did not show it to you. 

This chart has made the rounds of New England and the coun- 
try. 
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This IS just an ovt'rla> of the type of delivery system that we 
operated in Lowell, Musb. The feature is it was very structured and 
very comprehensive. When we started the program in Lowell, 
Mass. we essentially had three agencies involved in providing em- 
ployment services to the welfare population. 

They were the Division of Employment Security who was the 
sponsor for the WLN program, the Welfare Department obviously, 
and the CETA program. 

What we did in termb of setting up the program was we looked 
at those three agencies, who wab doing what and who was doing 
what best. We essentially came up with a delivery system that 
emphasized the expertise of thuse three agencies in one comprehen- 
sive delivery system. 

What this delivery system provides is a structured approach at 
each step of the process both for the client and for the stalf and I 
should stress that 

Where it takes a client from the point of intake, through assess- 
ment, into a mandatory .Vvveek job search for all participants and 
then on to subsidized activity if they are not successful in obtaining 
employment, as a program manager, I have stressed the impor- 
tance of this approach because it allowed better management con- 
trol. 

You knew what was happening to the clients as they came 
through the system and also streamlined the activity for the client 
as opposed to bounding frum one agency to another to another. 

The client came in and was presented with a schedule of activi 
ties over the next o to 8 weeks and it did eliminate a lot of 
confusion on that part. 

In terms of any kind of a future delivery particularly for welfare 
recipients, I thought this was a good approach and I thought it 
would apply to the structurally unemployed through the employ- 
ment system. ^ 

The second point that I pointed to make was that we were 
successful in the locai program in targeting employment services 
both private sector jobs and subsidized training to the welfare 
population which is comprised almost 100 percent. 

In Massachusetts it is 9(> percent female headb of households that 
make up the AFDC population. 

The reasons that we were successful I think in Lowell are two- 
fold. One IS that we recognize up front that the primary employ 
ment barrier to the AFDC mothers was child care and that any 
program that tried to service that population without addressing 
the child care progrgim was going to be a failure. 

In order to expect women to come in and actively participate in 
the job market who have children at home, obviously you have to 
address that child care need. 

We took somewhat of a unique approach in Lowell whereby we 
tramed AFDC mothers as child care providers. We used the PSE 
projects m the good, old days of public service employment We 
used PSE projects to train approximately 50 mothers who were 
able to care for 200 children. That is a concept that could be used 
under CETA title II-B training programs or under WIN programs 
It is something to be considered. 
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The other issue in terms of dealing with the AFDC population 
was the lack of confidence and self-esteem. We found that the 
woman coming mto the program had a low confidence level, gener- 
ally tended to underestimate themselves, as. program planners 
were just as guilty in terms of underestimating the AFDC popula- 

We calculated in our estimates for budgeting that only 2^ per- 
cent of the clients coming through and participating that 5-week 
private sector job search, that only 25 percent of them would 
obtain private sector emplmoyment. . 

In effect, what resulted was that 60 percent of the population 
found private sector jobs. With the proper positive approach to the 
AFDC populatidg, with the proper support, they are just as capable 
as anybody else in terms of obtaining employment. 

The third and final point is that we found the use of a structured 
intensive job search as a very useful and verv effecti^^e employment 
placement tool in our program. Over 60 percent of the clients that 
came into our program who jubt went through a 5-week job search 
activity found employment in the private sector. 

There are no miracles to a group job search. We use something 
called a job club technique. It is intensive. It does involve a lot of 
contact with the private sector and it is also self-directed The 
private sector panel is talking about the necessity to deal with the 
economics of the situation and not with the social nature of em- 
ployment training. 

Our clients went out as individuals. They were not identified as 
having come from a WIN program, having come from a welfare 
program, having come from a CETA program. I personally believe, 
unfortunately, that that places a stigma on the client when they 
are going out, that the employers* immediate response is what is 
the matter with Neil Hurley if somebody from the Employment 
Service or son^ebody from the WIN program is calling for Neil 

Hiirlev. , ... . . 

The* self-directed nature of the program had the client calling the 
employees themselves and selling themsehes and that also helped 
to build their confidence level because it proved to them that they 
were capable of calling a»^i employer, of going out and getting an 
interview and getting a job , , , 

The approach is also cost effective. What it does is that the group 
job search concentrates on placing the clients into the private 
sector. The delivery system was that evervone would go through a 
r>-week job search activity. We would let the private sector and the 
job market determine whether the clients were marketable 

We did not get into a situation where people, after a half hour or 
an hour assessment interview, were determining whether the 
client was marketable. 

The 5-week job search did that. It was not only a placement tool 
but lor the people who were not successful in the 5 week^.it was an 
assessment vehicle. Our staff that worked with the client for o 
weeks knew that client and that client's strengths and weaknesses 
as well as anybody would ever know that client and we found that 
to be very helpful. 
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The group jub search also maximized limited training resources. 
By having everyone participate in the group job search those cli- 
ents who were capable of getting private sector jobs got them. 

Those clients who were not capable were recessed and put into 
another activity, whether it was a title II-B institutional training 
activity or a work experience activity so you did not get into a 
situation of this mentality of filling slots. 

For example, the WIN program nationally had a one-third quota 
for placement into OJT and I think that what happened a lot of 
times is that people were being placed into OJT slots who really 
were capable of getting private sector jobs without the subsidy but 
because that quota existed when that client walked in the door and 
th^y had that one-third quota to fill they were placed into the OJT 
slot. 

I will just conclude my testimony again by thanking the commit- 
tee for the opportunity to appear here today. I think the Lowell 
experience shows that you can coordinate the activities of local 
agencies in an effective delivery system and that welfare recipients 
are just as marketable and just as capable of finding employment 
as anybody else. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Jeffords. Thank you, Neil. 

Before I proceed I would like to point out that these hearings 
were rescheduled from October 15 and 16 due to the fact that the 
farm bill, even though I knew the farm bill had to be passed by 
October 1, I planned to have the hearings in mid-October. 

The farm bill passed last week and we had to postpone the 
hearings and we have had to push everything into 1 day from 2 
days. 

Also, Mr. Hawkins and .Mr. Weiss, who have other commitments 
today, are going to have to leave within the hour. 

So, it is my intention immediately after this panel to call up the 
next panel so that Mr. Weiss and Mr. Hawkins will have the 
benefit of as much as possible of the testimony of that group before 
they have to leave. Mr. DeNardis and I will be here the remaining 
part of the day. I just want to warn everybody. 

(Material submitted by Neil J. Hurley follows:] 

ExEcuTivK Summary 

P. .ecutivi* Summarv Testimony presented before the CETA Reauthorization 
Hearings m Brattieboro. Vermont on November 2, 1981 hy Neil J Hurlev 

OVERVIEW 

Tup Weitan* Reform Dt munstratiun Program in Lowell. Massachusetts \%as sue 
(.'eK«iui in placing »>0 jwrcent uf it^i partiLipantjs who were welfare recipients Into 
unt^ubsidized private ?,in.tor employment The program was successful because it 'li 
Developed a structured deliver> svstem which involved three ke/ agencies in a 
comprehensive apuroaLh. the Employ men t Service s Work Incentive Program, the 
Department of Public Welfare, and CETA. i2i Dealt with the employment barriers 
that face single female heads uf households, and, i3J Utilized an ntensive group job 
M»arch U'chmque called Job Clubs which placed over r>() percent of its participants 
into private sector jobs 

RKI.FVANT EMPLOYMENT TRAIMINO ISSUES 

I importarav »>/ « stnu tun'd n»mprehensne tklnery \Ystem —The Ix)well program 
had a ver\ ^truttured dt*hviT\ !»v*>tem whuh •^oriMsteJ of Intake, Assessment, Job 
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SNjrch .»r(l Pliuvmonl into ^»ihsi(i»mi Work Traming activities All ot theso activi 
t^e^ took piaco within a :> to >^ v^vvk Ximv jHTiod The majority of the time was spent 
in a v^eek private sector job M^arch which was mandator.v for all partIClpant^ 
Participant* who did not find employment were placed into subsuh/ed work and 
training >iot> This type of structured dehverv system allow> for (ai Better manage- 
ment control, because there i* more acCountabihtv to move a chent through the 
^vstem on a timelv basis, and each step ot the proces>> cm be effeaivelv nionitoied 
tor results and. <b» Services are provided in a stieainhned manner to the partiCb 
pants. becAuse thev know from the point of entr> what services will be provided 
over what nme peruni and it ehmuiates any uncertainties on their part 

J Emph\nwU 'ivrviics inn HfeiUveh he hirm^tted to /i'malc /muls of housi- 
/lo/./s-TJ percent ol the AFDC recipients that the Lo\vetl Piogram phiced into 
private sector jobs were single lemale heads of households Two specific employment 
harriers ol this population that were addressed Were 

1' Child -Child care was provided b> training AFLX mothers as child care 
providers who took care of the childrtu of the mother^ participating in the pro- 
Inm Thi- traming was done via a CKTA PSK project and similar efforts could be 
uutiated using C'KTA and WIN ^ork experience and institutional training funds. 

**''b^ Iau h ofionti^pmv and M-lf vsWem -The welfare svstein created such a feeling 
ot deWTidencv ihaf AFIX mothers lelt incapable of getting jobs Ihe program dealt 
with this bv being verv positive with all the ch 'nts. stressing their strengths and 
a-sHs and" bv |M*er suppoit and gradual confidence budding Any program that 
hop««s to be successful with female heads of households must deal with the child 
i.iw an<I hick ol confidence, dependency problems 

: Struftnnd intcn^it v ^^foup job search «. up front iuti( tt\ - I his intensive 
U,<,ui» job vearrh .oin(K)nent in the Lowell Progiam proved that welfare i en pienls 
.n- c apable ot being placed in private sector jobs at a percentage rate ot Ui) percent 
\nd over with onlv the joi) scMrch assistance. The program was so >uccesstul in 
lou^'tl that the Massachuestts Division of Kmplovment hecuritv has implem(*nred 
.J<ib Chih te.hniq\ie as a majoi part of its WIX, program Job dubs are oper 
»t.un<ii in m#r«rr)f the lafgei nietiopolitan WIN teams in the state 

^.rHMi^TToiwidi-ration should be gren to using this structured, intensive gfoup joh 
..'iKh t«>ihnique for AFIH' recipients, vouth. <ind othei emplovnient and tiaining 
p.irtuipants because ia- it is cost effective, and d)! it maximi/p limited training 
n-oune^ bv placing thOM^ individuals who can get jobs dire<tlv into the private 
t/tt and b^ iraiiun^ those who cannot 

PrH-\HM) ^T\ri-Ml-M OF NHyTTTrKI F \ . Sl'H lAI Al)V IsHt. M AssAl HI SFTI s 
{)|V|sI()N/ot KMrunMPNT SF( TKlTY 

IMKODt ( TION' 

Mr Chaitman and membci- ol the ( ommittee I firM want to tliank vou f<it the 
.»pr/<,Ttunitv to appear here todav to present mv testiinonv 

\K n<-ne in Neil lluilev and I am presentlv scMving as i ^^pecial adviMU to the 
\I.i^-..(hus(>tts PiviMon ot Kmplovment Securitv In the p<ist. I h.ive also mm ved as 
tlu- lhr«-.f<.i ot thr Kmplovment Opportunities Pilot Piogram m Lowell. Mass.Hhu 
^'TT^ inda^the Vdniinistrator for the Lowell CKTA Pnme Sponsor 

rhi- puipoM' ot this tiMunonv will be to explain the results of a ( KIA funded 
VVHtar- Hetorm Drmonsti .it ion Prouiam and to relate the suciess of tnat piogiam 
♦ . .»! th*« laigiT issues that these heanngs are intended to addiess 

i'K(M.K \M i)fs( irriov 

lU pro^aihJ was thf Fani)lovment Opportunities Pilot Program KOPPJaml vvas 
ited 511 Lowell Massadiusrtts KOPP was a nation. d demonstration program that 
1^ dosignod to test a delivc^rv svstem lor servicing vveltaio recipients Lowell was 
ow ot t5ttei«n ( LT.\ Prime Sponsors m the countrv selected to test the program 
n... purpoM' ol Ihe progiam was to pl<m and implement a program tliat would oltei 
,,nplovn»-nt and training/ opportunities to welfare recipients as an alternative to 
n..|!i,..'fash assistanie The Lowell CKTA Prime Sponsor was designated as the 
,nr.M. uid wa- given th*- oveiall rosponsibihtv h)r imj)lenient inu tjie progiam 
}|Muev«r in the planning stages of the piogram we looked at what au'enc.es weie 
.r i.vd m pn.vuhn« emplovmont serv^es to weifare recipients Ihose agencies 
th«' I)i-p<irt'nent ol Puhtu Weifaro, the Division ol Kmplovment SeuirUv and 
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Thf Wi'ifurt* Dt'paj tiTR'nt n rule was. tu provide the bupp^jrtive strvitub necei>i>ar> 
tu remuve an> timpiu>meiit barriers preventing welfare retip/ent& from seek»ng aud 
accepting work The Division uf Emplu>ment Secuntv in role as the state 
sponsor for the Work Incentive Program (WINj was in the bu&inesi> of finding 
enriplo>nrient for *velfare recipientij, as well as providing some institutional and on 
the Job training However, their performance wa& primaril> ba^ed upon entered 
employments into the private sector 

CETFA serviced a significant percentage of welfare recipients via its Public Service 
Employment iPSE> Program and Title II B training activities CETA's areas of 
expertise were PSE job creation and skill& training All three of these agencies were 
involved to some degree in helping welfare recipients find empio>menl What the 
EOPP program did was to provide a vehicle for coordinating all of their activities 
into a comprehensive approach. The end result was the design of a deliver> s>»t<-m 
which involved all three jf these agencies performing those task^ for which the> 
were best suited. 

The program consisted of the following two components <li A Job Search compo^ 
nent which consisted of an intensive, daily, five week private jiector job search, and 
ij> A W^ork, Training component which offered subsidized training to participants 
who were unsuccessful in finding private employment. 

The basic philosophy of the program was simple but pragmatic, ever> welfare 
recipient will attempt to get a job in the private sector, and failing that will be 
provided with subsidized training, employment, or work experience. 

GROUP JOB SEARCH TECHNIQUE: JOB CLUBS 

A unique feature of the EOPP program was the use of a group job search 
technique c<illed Job Clubs as the major element of the Job Search Component. The 
Job Club IS <ui intensive group job search approach which consists of one staff 
person working with a group of 10 Lu I' welfare recipients Some of the positive 
features of the Job Club are. 

IntefMie (utitLty — Welfare recipients participate 8 hours a day, ') days a week for 
a ') week period. Each recipient makes lU phone calls a da> to employ er& and 
develops I to 2 job interviews per day 

Group support.— AW the participants share their problems and reinforce each 
other in the job search effort. 

Self'direited job seo/x/i. —Participants are taught how to develop their own job 
leads and obtain their own jobs. Participants develop their own job ^earch skilU and 
are not dependent upon the system for finding them employment. 

Positive uppnxiLh The Job Club is operated as a positive program which empha 
sues the strengths and t<ilenti> of all the participants and serves as> a confidence 
builder for the welfare recipient 

Tiie EOPP Program has shown that the Job Club group job search approach is an 
effective method of finding employment for welfare recipientis because the entered 
employment nitcs have averaged tiO percent or better. Indications are evident that 
this Job search approach could al&o be effective with other target groups &uch a^ 
unemployed youth, and Unemployment Insurnce Claimants 

STATEWHJE EXPANSION 

Governor King and the Director of the Division of Employment Security, FIui;ene 
J Doody. were so impressed with the results of the Lowell Program that DES has 
expanded the job club concept to ten other WIN offices in Massachusetts which 
represent <ilmost all of the I<irger metropolitan areas in the state Those WIN offices 
are Boston, Springfield, Worcester, Brockton, Fall River, Cambridge, Maiden, North 
<impton, Salem and Hoiyoke. .Job Clubs will also be expanded to four other WIN 
locations during this fiscal year and they are Lynn, New Bedford, Quincy and 
Taunton In fiscal year l.^,Hl over l^^OO welfare recipients found private sector 
employment through the statewide Job Club Program 

r)VERAI.I. KEStiLTS OK THE IX)WEI.I. PROGRAM 

i M) percent ol the well<ire recipients who h<ive participated in and completed the 
program have fnund private sector un:*ubsidi/.ed Jobs, XA) indivyiuaU found full time 
employment who were previously unemployed and receiviiig welfare p<iy merit* 

1 The program successfully implemented a delivery systyri that coordinated the 
activities of threi agencies, the Employment Service, the Welfare Department aud 
CETA. in providing employment services to WXX^ recipients 
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3 The program had a major impact on eliminatmg fraud and abuse in the 
Welfare system, because it screened out inelgibles who were working full time and 
illeeallv collecting welfare payments. . . . i- • » 

4 The program enforced the work requirement for AFDC by reducing or eliminat- 
ing welfare benefits to over 150 individuals who refused to participate 

EMFI^YMENT AND TRAINING ISSUES 

1 Importance of a Structured, comprehensive delivery system , , ^ „ 
The Lowell Program demonstrated the importance of having a structured, well 

organized delivery system A system in which both the participants and the staff 
knew what their respective responsibilities were during each step of the process was 
a major reason for the success of the program . ,ir„,r„^^ 

Once the delivery system was established, the Employment Service, Welfare 
Department and CETA program were chosen to operate those elements ot the 
system in which they had the most expertise. i • j 

A structured delivery system offers the following advantages to employment and 

^'Ta'l'm^^^^^ existence of a structured system, with specific time 

frames for each activity, allows for greater management control over each phase of 
the process from the point of intake all the way through to termination to a job or 
training Accountability also l?ecomes more defined because the staff assigned to the 
various components have specific work tasks which can be monitored For example, 
the job search sUiff handle a specific number of participants and have specific 
placement goals. They can receive due credit when successful and assistance, it and 
when, their performance falters. . 

ih) Streamlined serinces to clients -in a structured delivery system the partici- 
pants know from the beginning what services will be provided OY^^-^^wh^t time 
^nod. Participants understand what their responsibilities are and many of the 
uncertainties often facing them are eliminated. This process makes the client more 
comfortable and provides for a more effective delivery of services. , , , . 

2 Employment services can be effectively provided to target groups, particularly the 
welfare population who are primarily single female heads of househoUis 

In the Lowell program 72 percent of the welfare recipients who were placed in 
iobs were single female heads of households. . ^ . . • ^ j 

The AFDC caseload in Massachusetts as of September of this year was comprised 
of 96 percent single female headed households which is typica of AFDC case^ads 
throughout the country Any targetmg of employment services ^^^^"'•^.^f P^f 
has to understand the employment barriers facing welfare mothers The Lowell 
experience identified and successfully dealt with two major barriers: _ . 

taJ Child core -if AFDC mothers want to or are required to participate in the 
labor force on a full time basis, the child care issue has to be faced In Lowell, we 
fou^d that the availability of after school child care was essential because we were 
dealing primarily with women whose children were ^ school age, 6 years and older 
These mothers are required under the WIN Regulations to participate in employ- 

'"To^'eif wU^th^^^^^ we trained 50 AFDC^ mothers as providers who were 

able to care for 200 children of the clients who participatt-d in our program Ihese 
women were trained via CETA PSE projects and similar approaches could be used 
via CETA or WIN work experience programs, , , , . 4 i r k^„e« 

Any successful attempt at finding employment for female single heads of house- 
hold must address the child <;a re issue, f , , ... J u 

l^lllk of confidence and selfesteem ^many of the AFDC mothers that we dealt 
with lacked confidence and doubted their ability to obtain employment Unfortu- 
nately the welfare system tends to reinforce this belief by promoting dependency 
via AFDC grants, food stamps, medicaid, and other services, none of which are 
geared towards independence and self-sufficiency In Lowell, we were guilty as 
program planners of the same underestimation of the welfare recipients, because n 
pEng the program we estimated that only 25 percent of the participants would 
find private sector employment as a result of the job search Actually over UO 
f)ercent of the clients found jobs in the private sector a cnnnnw ;vo 

The program combatted the confidence facter by being positive and supportive 
with the women, and by stressing that everyone has talents and skills which are 
marketable in the private sector , 

8 A .structured, up front, group job search is an effective job placement tool and 
should be seriously considered for all employment and training programs The group 
job"earch component in the Uwell Program proved that welfare recipients aie 
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capable ul finding i*nipiu> merit m the private sector, directly as a result of the job 
search The advantages of this approach are that: 

»a> Piat^ement is made dtretth into the private sector. ~v*hii,h i5> whure bkills and 
training are most effectively conducted. 

ib> Maximizes limited resuuneb, -This job search procei>o places those individuals 
capable of obtaining private sector jubs and targets the Imuted training resources to 
those pt'ople who were unbuccesbful in their jub search, and are most in need of 
skills training 

to It IS tost effeLtue.—The. average coi>t per placement 1,1 the Lowell job search 
program was approx»mattil> $jOO per client. This is particularl> cost effective vvhen 
>ou consider that the alternative for the welfare recipient la in^^ome mamtainancc 
which is non-productive for both the client and society. 

The technique of finding a job is not taught at an> level of American societ> on a 
ufhverbal babis. Ihe educational s>stem at the secondar> and post secondar> level 
generall> ignores the i»sue and individuals are left to their own haphazed methods 
of finding employment. Something <is simple as a structured group job search for 
high fichool seniors and emplo>ment and training applicants could serve to pla^t 
many more individuals directly into the labor force. 



Reauthorization of the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act 

introduction 

The Connecticut Olfice of Polic> and Management, Emplo>rnent and Training, 
Division presents this paper as a viable course for the future. The current atmos 
phere of budget reduction in combination with upcoming legislative action on kc-> 
programs makes this un important time for Connecticut to express what i'^ impor 
tant, what methods and structures do work in the current training s>stem, and 
what can be gained from proposed changes. 

This piiper focuses on the Comprehensive Emplo>ment and Training Act CETAj, 
and other programs insofar as they are related to CETA. 

OBJECTIVE 

In its original authorization, CETTA was designed to consolidate a bev> of categori 
cal activities, forming a comprehensive and flexible training bvst^m for persons 
prt'Viousl> unsuccessful in the labor market To this end a new s>stem of local units 
was established, the Prime Sponsors. 

Though closel> related to the long standing &>stems of Vocational Education and 
the Emplo>ment Service, CETA was at oace distinct because it &pecincall> targeted 
a disadvantaged population group. 

The biisic intent of CETA was first debilitated when national priorities changed, 
and government became an active "employer of the last resort. ' CETA was com 
manJed to expand Public Service £nfiplo>frifcnt, enrolling large numbers of people, 
spending huge sums of money, all in a ver> short time period The a>stem responded 
well, but has long since suffered the administrative consequences of conducting a 
forced march. 

Whi*n excessive >outh unemplo>ment arose as a national issue, CETA was com 
manded to respond A new title was established with a vt»riet> of di^^tinct >outh 
programs, moving the training system backward toward it^> former categorical htruc 
lure Likewise, as additional problems and constituencies were recogni/A»d on the 
national level, CCTA was directed to make special, almost categorical effort* to 
help As a result, the &>stem is now at a point where there are a host of confusing 
and sometimes conflicting federaly initiated objectives. 

RI'X:OM MKN DATION 

The empio>ment training s>stem should be given a clear and simple mandate, To 
prepare the unemployed for employment in the private sector. 

PROOKAM CONTENT 

Once a clear objective* js identified, questions of content can be considered When 
the rt*sult6 and expenditures of Public Service Employment are discounted, CETA"» 
perforn^ance outlook improves greatl> In Connecticut during fiscal >ear 1980, the 
average vost ptT placement in Title IIB ithe prunar> training program J. was ap 
proximatel> $GJ0O 00 per pers<jn This is an expensive but reasonable figure given 
the position of the client uf>on entr> to training, and given that stipends must 
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currently be paid tor M\ hours of atteridcince. m trainm^ It can be reduced consider- 
ably bv simplification of re«ulator> and administrative requirements . i « 

fhouKh cost IS a major factor, the aforementioned, position of the client must be 
considered Experience has taught that \ery man> lon« term unemployed people 
need help with the four R's" reading, writing, arthmetic and resume The first 
three are obvious to ail, but the word resume requires definition "Resume here 
means a basic tamiliarit> with the workm^? world, a sen^e of responsibility to and 
for one s job basic skills in searching for and holding a job, and the necessity or 
establishing a work record. Following acquisition of these basic proficiencies chents 
can be directed to training which is closely geared to the n^s of the labor mai-ket 

The past few years have seen the testing and development of many techniques, 
models and applications of training activities A great b(>d> of first hand knowledge 
and experience is available in the field concerning the best wa>s to teach job search 
techniques, arrange on-the-job training, or conduct training in the classroom which 
relates to the work station. This is especially evident in the area of programs for 
youth or for women who have been out of the labor market for many years These 
situations mav call for particular attention to activities stressing basic preparation 
and orientation to the working world. C aution must be taken to insure that simplifi 
cation of the system is not achieved at the expense of reduced effectiveness in 
training the unemployed As the economy expands and demand for skilled labor 
outstrips supply, the training system must have the tools and the flexibility to train 
population groups previousl> under-represented in the labor market Without this 
ability economic growth will be limited by a fixed supply of skilled labor 



Followmg a thorough evaluation of the long term unemployed persons skills and 
exp<>rienre. the program should have two primary components, which the trainees 
may enter exclusively, sequentially or inpart. as appropriate to their postion I 
FJasic preparation. Uinguage proficiency, mathmatic proficiency, familmrity with 
competitive labor market, and acquisition of job search and job holding skills 
' Working skills, skill training in the classroom or shop, and skill training on the 



\s stated in tht- recommendation for content, the program should be concentrated 
m two basic comp<ments On the legislative level the need for separate categorical 
titles is eliminated and a single consolidated title embracing the two components 
can be established. With this accomplished a single issuance of regulatory and 
rerwrting guidelines can be issued, greatly simplifying administration 

On the organi?at«onai level the existing Prime Sponsor system represents a major 
investment in time, effort and expertise which should not be ignored As the current 
ChTA legislation reaches the end of its lifespan it will be the responsibility of each 
state to use CETA's legacy "of knowledge and lessons, hard learned, in the most 
beneficial manner While retaining the best parts of the current system, key 
changes will be beneficial » u i i k , 

(oordination between CETA activities and others has often been hindered by 
geographical constraints (^ETA boundaries are now set by central city minimum 
populalion. re(iuirements and political considerations rather then by labor market 
considerations In some areas of Connecticut this has resulted in illogical divisions 
ot labor markets which conflict with business and government practices Vocational 
school systems, community colleges, community agencies and employment service 
olhces all mor** logicallv, defind tfieir service areas in close relation to labor mar 
kets and centers of business Most importantly, businesses typically recruit f_rom 
their surrounding area and should not be burdened with consideration of unweildly 
training program borders . , , * j i » 

The current administrative structure is closely tied to local government and local 
electc»d officials Prime sponsor agencies themselves are often part of city JJovern 
ment and must adhere to the dictates of local regulations as well as contend with 
state and esp<'ciatlv federal rule making This compounded system causes decision 
making and program redirection to become a lengthly process It also introduces 
factors in the decision making process which may be extraneous to the program 

"^ifhe state role in the current system is paradoxical The state government often 
acts as a Prime Sponsor for .ireas not included m the city sponsored consortiums It 
also sponsors the State Employment and Training Council (SETO. which advises 
the (iovernor The SKTC has a high level of responsibility to coordinate employment 
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and traiiitn^ activittt-b, but i/nlv advi.'>or> authorit> over the autonomouh dclivuit-rb 
of tramtng. The Governur receiver a ^mall grant of funds to work with the SEITC, to 
conduct model programs, and to provide incentives for coordination A categorical 
set aside for contracts with the vocational education s>stem iS also included. 

Though this arraagement might, at first glance, appear to fulfill a desire for 
decentralized prugrammin^% it maAka a centrali2ed point of authorit>, the federal 
l^,overnment In fact, authont> is centrall> held b> the federal government through 
issuance of detailed regulations, interpretation of regulations, and extendi se idSii 
ance of field memorandum^ wtth further lules and interpretation^. While manage- 
ment respon.sibilit> is measured out in several portions to the state and loc<il 
goveinments, the matching management authorit> is withheld. The state ia held 
responsible for coordinating agencies which are not accountable tu it. The agencies 
administering the local activit> are accountable to two disparate bodies, local gov 
ernment and the federal government. Thi& confusing structure .where author it>, 
accountabilit> and management responbibilit> follow different paths does not con- 
tribute to solid program management. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

ilJ In the design of the revised training s>stem, do not separate authorit> from 
rebpon&ibilit> and accountabilit>. These factors must follow the aanie path if we are 
to have Successful management, ^Federal to State-to local) Clear roles n»ust be 
defined as follows: 

rrimar> Federal Role- responsible for establishing broad goals, objectives and 
limits, allocation of resources to states through an equitable formula, support of 
broad based research, labor market information, aerve as an information exchange 
for "be^t practices". 

Primary State Roit responsible for establishing specific goals and objectives, 
all'jcation of resources to local areaa, providing central resouice for adniinialrative 
functions, irianagement of coordination functions with state agenyia related lu Iraui- 
ingt education, inccme maintenance and economic development establii^hing oper- 
ational regulations. 

Primar> Local Role — responsible for planning ad operation of training, design of 
activities best suited to U>cal conditions, outreach and recruitment of clients, liaiaon 
with local business and industry, local area coordination. 

iJi The current Prime Sponsor s>stem framework shouId.be retair\cd to fulfill the 
pnmarv local role. However, the following modifications must be niH^^^i merge 
Prime Sponsor agencies and PICs i where PIC's are incorporated; to form independ 
ent incorporated agencies distinct from the limits of an> particular local govern 
ment. ibj take initiative at the state level to align service territories in accordance 
With logical factors auch as labor market boon Janes, business and industriaj cen 
terst client population groupings, relevance to state sponsored training and educa 
tion institutions, and other regional considerations. 

uJi Delegate management responsibilit> to ma».ch the level of authority and ac 
countabilit> commersurate with each role. If a local manager is accountable foi 
specific program results, he- she must have the authority and fiexibility to operate 
the program without overburdening state regulation The same analogy holds true 
for the state federal relationship, where states must have the ability to aet reason- 
abk operational regulations in accordance with broad federal guidelines When 
management responsibility is set, it must be equally matched by management 
authority. 

ADMINISTRATION AND PLANNING 

Since the 197H reauthorization of CEITA, with iti> attention to preventing fraud 
and abuse, adniinistration of a CETA program has become txtremcly complex and 
therefore costly Complicated through over regulation, management by menioran 
dum", iUid fundmg uncertiiinties the planning phase has become a reactionary 
exercise Vather than a positive guiding one. 

[Ai Relationship to the Federal jGovein ment, — The basic relationships between 
federal, state, and local government require revision. The current federal role in 
regulation has reached ^ level of detail 1 which removes most of the local control 
CETA was intended to h<Ke Day to day relationships unfortunately must pnmaiily 
focus on fH>licing of conipfex regulations and certification of excess administrative 
components, rather than quality and impact of the training 

iBj Fund administration. — In the past few years funding levels for CCTA have 
changed dramatically. This is quite natural as national priorities ^hift and is an 
acceptable uncertainitv for administrators. .Unfortunately , th^ uncertainties have 
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multiplied several fold by the time they reach the operaUonal level Each yea^ 
nTdeveloDed on the basis of an estimated allocation, which can change substantia 
ly1,rthe tCe the "real allocation" arrives. Administrators ^^^^ "^f.^^g . 

ing any comprehensive lone term planning Respite the fact that the omcm^^^ 

:SLdu/ed placing P'-<=-«>'"„^/^„g:U'rr^^^^ 

that final decisions are often and necessarily neia unui uie i<«v . ' - , 

understandable management information. The enforced collection ot data does not 
insure availability of useable information. r .v^arUof 

"on thrsuDD V there are currently a number of sources of labor market 

ifirmS noTmateh ?he demancf side definition of occupaUon us^ by th^Labor 
Department. Factors such as this one again increase the difficulty of good long 
range planning. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Long range planning mdst be instituted followed by implementation, review, and 
rnr^^n nine Here are three areas where change will be beneficial: 

2 sSotcSM^^^ 
iHS%^dS^"S^ 

^"^istfnce coTcemfng regulatory issues, and in such areas as exchange of infor- 

jii^^s-h-oSt^tLis^'rc^ta-^fr^^^^^^^ 

"•MliVa=rinr InVt^ side a perspective on what infor- 

mal on is clearly valuable for program management must be drawn Data requir^ 
menrb^yond tKis! counting this or that just so we can report the """"bere must be 
dfrnmaTed A realistic and appropriate reporting system can be far less costly than 

'•"onYhl Plafnmg information side, there are two important points to be made The 
Nntmnal and State Occupational Information Coordinating Committees, while cur- 
ren ly dehverin^^^^^ to students and clients, must con inue to be 

^Mnl^rt^l in the work of organizing available data into a useable format Secondly. 
?he'federal Kovernme^^^^^ its agencies accept a common language for 

acimUerreTatmr and educating for employment At minimum, this 

should apply to the Departments of Labor and Lducation. 



CUENTS 



ThP Question of who should be trained must be approached from a 'og'f?' a"f,'^,'^' 
attentivrbasis. A purely economic approach woulS argue against targeting, letting 
the marketplace make its own selections. „„,:„„ i7:„f nf nil oublic 

However there are good reasons for some broad targeting. First of all. puoiic 
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find themselves uprepared fur jub uompetitiun in even the best uf economic times 
Long penuds of unempIo>ment, auLumpamed b> individual a^unomiL distress, are 
the result. 

lVIan> unfortunate labels have been placed on persons in this circumstance, in 
uludinj* «truLturall> uni^mplu>ed, disadvantaged, permanent underclass, etc. The 
federal government has dictated a level of income at which a person may be 
certified as etunumicall^ disadvantaged, prebuming that thiS economic circumstance 
occured as a resulUof long emplo>ment. The important point to glean from all of 
these laberls and defimtruris is that frum both humai;ie and economic viewpoints, 
there are tremendous costs to having these citizens uut uf the t»conumic mainstream 
Targeting of thiS group, by whatever definition used, is the best possible use of the 
employment training system. 

The decision to target client groups raises consideration of two issues which 
restrict the current system: * ^ 

1. Coord matton.— yf hen training and service agencies attempt to collaborate to 
serve common clients, differing eligibilit> standards force costl> "double certifica 
tion and reporting", and present a seriuus deterrent. This is espetiall> evident when 
.tr>ing to match welfare recipienii* with job traijiing. Duublc reporting accompanies 
agencies competmg to lU^.h job placements, rather than cooperating to place indi 
viduals in employn^ent. 

2. Special cinumstarn.es.- in areas where severe unemplo>ment results from a 
major plant closing, natutal disaster, sudden technological obsolescence and dis^ 
placement, etc., CCTA can be of little assistance until the effected workers have 
been unemployed lung enuugh tu becume disadvantaged. Man> wurkers can move tu 
uther jobs, but for those withuut transferable skills the training need should be 
addressed quickl> and nut fulluwing months uf unemployment and incunie mainte 
nance payments. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

L In the main, employment training programs should enroll the long term 
unempiuyed. The definitiun uf long term unemployed shuld include a duratiunal test 
(number of weeks) aod an income test The basic system of setting an income 
standards ^ideline un the national level should be used, but allow states to adjust 
the standard by 20 percent to affurd better opportunities for coordination and tu 
more accurately accomodate local conditions. 

2. Allow the Governor to retairy a portion of funds available to the State to be 
used for special circumstances. Eligibility would be based on local labor market 
conditiuns, involuntary displacement frum empluyment, ui lack uf transferable skills 
rather than income. 

THE PUBLIC ROLE 

Under current CCTA legislation, there are numerous opportunities for public 
participation. Annual Plans are subject to review and comment by any interested 
citizens and each Prime Sponsor is required to pruvide support tu its own public 
advisury groups, the number of which has grown with each special effort The Prime 
Sponsor Planning Council was thu uriginal advisory group, membership typically 
reflects jirugram operat*jrs, community agencies, elected officials, clients, and a 
small number of employers. With the advent uf Title IV, the Prime Sponsor had to 
establish a Yuuth Cuuncil, specifically focusing on >outh program© Membership is 
similar to the Planning Councii, with particular attention given to agencies and 
persons Interested in youth. Title VII brought un the Private Industry Council iPICJ, 
cumpo«ed preduminately uf empluyers, and dedicated tu making Title VII programs 
(and uther CETA prugrams; mure responsive to the private sector labor market 

The Pnme Sponsor also is generally represented on the Governor's statewide 
advisory group, the State Empluyment and Training Cuuncil iSETCh The member 
ship uf the SETC includes fuur basic gruups, local government, business and labor, 
client population, and survice deliverers. Each of the aforementioned groups have 
expanded tu include <iubcuiiuTntLees and wufkmg groups devoted tu vixriuus issues 
and concerns. With the exception uf the PIC's there is a similarity of purpose. Each 
shares a Cummun responsiblity, mainly to insure that plans and activities are 
coordinated, to uvtrst»e prugrams, and tu make tu make such rt»commtndattuJis as 
they see fit. The value which this curent public role adds to the training system 
vanes widely according tu location, but in many areas the rule »s felt to be burden 
i(ume tu both the public and the administration. The consolidatiun of activities 
proposed in this document allows us tu alsu consolidate and focus the public role 
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Let us begin with a definitioa of the "public" Though public funds must be 
accounted for to all taxpayers, the employment training system has a first line 
responsibility to the consumers of its services, employers, organized labor, and the 
client community. We believe that this public is concerned with the product What 
typea^of people need training, how are they best trained, and most important ol all. 
are they competitive and productive in the labor malrket following training' The 
factors which influence these concerns revolve around program design, curriculum 
development, employer and union input on training matters, and the selection ot 
training areas which truly.address labor market needs. \> k * 

Issues such ad duplication of effort, review of contracts, and coordination between 
service deliverers are important, but are primarily the responsibility ot manage- 
ment and not a public advisory group. 

RECOMMENDATION 

With a clearly focused and consolidated program, we can identify an appropriate 
and useful public role. The public role should be clearly stated so as to focus on 
matters of program design, development, respnePveness to the labor market, value 
of training to the trainee, and marketing of the trainees. 

On the local level the public role should be consolidated in a single group with 
representatives of the three primary "customers," employers, unions and client 
community. Leadership of the group should be vested in one of the three constituen- 
cies, perhaps with a revolving assignment of chairpersons for clearly defined and 
limited time periods. ... • i 

• On the State level there is a need for communication between the regional areas, 
and between statewide interests representing the customers This group, under the 
direction of the Governor, should be composed of three elected representatives from 
each local group,* and a limited number of appointed "customer representatives 
who can provide a truly statewide perspective. 

A FINAL RKCOMMENDATION 

This paper has presented a general description of how the Comprehensive Em- 
ployment and Training Act might be restructured. There are a variety qf alternate 
opinions and options available, and participation in the debate is a healthy exercise 
for all concerned. The very fact that there is sudh a diversity of opinions, strategies, 
and concerns supports the need to move true authority and management responsi- 
bility to a position >vhere statewide as well as local perspective can be considered 
The notion of a block grant to Governors, earmarked for employment training, with 
pass'through to logicallv structured r'egiona! sponsors, addresses this need A grant 
with firm direction and objectives, but minimal rules and red tape will be most 
productive. With the changes outlined m this document, employment training pro 
grams can be improved and will provide excellent results. 

STATEMENT OF GILBERTO BELAVAL, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, 

OFFICE OF POLICY AND MANAGEMENT, HARTFORD. CONN. 

Mr. Belaval. My name is Gilberto Belaval. I am Assistant Direc- 
tor of the Office of Policy and Management, Hartford. Conn 

0PM is the executive planning arm of the Government We also 
administer the CETA*s special grants to the Government 

Basically I am going to restrict my remarks to those elements ot 
the CETA legislation that I think should be considered in reauthor 

ization. . , - r -i- -^u 

A little background which I guess everybody is familiar with 
Since 1975, CETA has provided large amounts of fundmff for job 
training and public service employment for the economically disad- 
vantaged. The funds flow partially through State governments and 
partially in direct line from the.Feds to the locals. 

The programs in recent years have been weakened through over- 
regulation, bad press, and the identification of a social program 
with too many objectives. 



* One representative from each constituent group 
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Again, just to discub^ bome of those key elements, they would be 
the objectives of the legislative program content, structure, admin- 
istration, and planning, targeting of the clients to be served and 
the public role. 

Through over regulation and mass service emplo>ment buildups 
the addition of categorical programs and special attention legisla- 
tion slated for client groups, CETA has lost sight of its original 
intent'. 

Our recommendation is that it should be given a clear and 
simple mandate tu prepare the unemploy^ed for employment in the 
private sector. 

Program content, current legislation has eight titles, each with 
its own program and legislation causing confusion on a mass scale 

Experience has taught us that the unemployed, that is the disad- 
vantaged, need help with the four R s, reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and resume writing, the whole aspect of holding on to jobs, applica 
tion writing, resum6 writing, et cetera. 

The. program should be simplified to reflect this experience. 

Recommendation, focus on two components only, language, math, 
acquisition, job seeking and searching skills, and workmen skills. 
That is skilled training in the classroom or on the job. 

Structure. The current administrative structure is complicated 
and unwieldly. Consortiums of some large cities and surrounding 
towns receive funding directly from the Federal Government or 
CETA sponsors. 

The State role is paradoxical, that is, the State government acts 
as a prime sponsor in some cases for areas not covered by consor 
tiums. 

The State also sponsors a State employment and training council 
which advises the Government. The current legislation gives the 
SETC and the Governor a high level of responsibilit> to coordinate 
training activities but only advisory authority over the autonomous 
deliverers of training. 

The Governor also receives a small grant of funds administered 
by 0PM to work with the SETC. 
Model programs provide incentives for coordination. 
The recommendation. This paper recommends that authority and 
responsiblity and accountability must follow the same path if we 
are to have a successful program that is successfull> managed It 
must flow from the Feds to the States to the locals in direct 
proportion of responsibility and authority. 

The primary Federal role responsible for establishing broad t]oah 
and objectives and limits, allocation of resources to States through 
an equitable formula. 

Support of broad base research, labor market information, serve 
as an information exchange for the best practices available in the 



The primary State role responsible for establishing specific goals 
and objectives, providing essential resources for administrative 
functions, management of coordination funds with State agencies 
related to emplo>ment and training, education, income mainte 
nance, economic development, and not establishing operational reg 
ulations. 
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The primary role of the local's responsible for planning and 
operational training design of activities best suited to loca condi- 
tions and outreach and recruitment of clients and liaison with local 

industry. ' . r 

We further recommend that the current prime sponsor frame- 
work with some geographical modifications be retained as a local 

^''ThrfinarSnt on structure emphasizes the need to delegate 
management authority to match the level of responsibility and 
accountability commensurate with- the role. , j 

Administration and planning. We believe that regulation, Feder- 
al management by memorandum and uncertainty of funding, plan 
A for CETA training, has become a reactionary function rather 
than' a positive guideline. . j i 

Recommendations, relationship to Federal Governmenf Federal 
roles should be concentrated on the development of broad objec- 
tives leaving the State to promulgate operational regulations as 
best suited to its particular objectives. , r a- e fV,^ 

Fund administration: The cpncept of forward funding from the 
Federal level should be considered to afford the measure of predic- 
tability necessary for good management and plan"i"g , , . . 

Management information. Reporting should be limited to infor- 
mation that is clearly valuable to program management The l"ed- 
eral Government should act to have its agencies accept a common 
language for job training activities. 

Targeting for clients. The current programs directed to persons 
unemployed and economically disadvantaged setting income stand- 
ards at the Federal level. j • ofj^r. 

The standards vary from each title complicating administration 

^"The Standards also differ from income maintenance programs 
forcing double eligibility procedures and other complications when 
coordinating activity is attempted. .^-r-^ f o^fi,,; 

The current legislation also does not allow any significant activi- 
ties for special circumstances where clients do not yet qualify as 
being disadvantaged; that is, plant closing, natural disasters, sub- 
economic development activities. . . . n fu„ 
- Recommendations: Ih the main, the program is to enroll the 
long-term unemployed. An income standard guideline on a national 
level should be used but allow the States to adjust the standard by 
20 percent to afford better opportunities for coordination and to 
more accurately accommodate local conditions. 

Allow the Governor to retain a portion of funds to the btate to be 
used for special circumstances. Eligibility should be based on local 
labor market conditions, involuntary displacement from unemploy- 
ment or lack of transferrable skills rather than income 

The public role: The current legislation mandates a bevy ol over- 
lapping advisory groups. Each prime sponsor at a minimum must 
support a planning council, a youth cpuncilt or a private industiy 
council. 0PM, our agency, must support the State employment and 
training council and its three attendant subgroups. 

The groups are often at least partially composed of contractors or 
people potentially receiving grants who are competing for funds 

We also include government, business, and labor representatives 
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The value of which this current public role contributes to the 
training system varies according to the location, but it is felt to be 
burdensome to both the public and to the administration 

Recommendation, the. public role should be clearly stated so as to 
focus on matters of program design, development, responsiveness to 
the labor market, value of training to the trainee and the market- 
ing of trainees. , i j • 

On the local level the public roles shouldj be consolidated into a 
single group of representatives of the employer unions and private 
sector groups. 

Leadership of the groups should be vested in one of the three 
constituencies, perhaps with the revolving assignment of Chairman 
Shipps-^for the limited period of time. 

On the State level there should be a need for communication 
between the regional areas and between the statewide entries it is 
representing, the customers, unions, employers, and the clients 

This group under Director Shipp of the Governor should be com- 
posed of the three elected representatives from each group and the 
limited number of appointed customers or thg employers, unions 
and the private sector. 

There can be a limited number of representatives to provide a 
truly statewide perspective. , 

I tried to make our recommendations as simply as possible in 
terms of the total concepts that we Would like to see put forward in 
the reauthorization of CETA. 

Mr. Jeffords. Thank you for your very excellent testimony. 

Mr. Hawkins? 

Mr. Hawkins. I want to agree that it is very excellent testimony 
and I will yield at this time. 
Mr. Jeffords. Mr. Weiss? 

Mr. Weiss. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I guess I really 
have only one question. 

I wonder, Mr. Verchereau, could you give us just a little bit more 
fleshing out of how the coordination of all the components takes 
place and whether you had very much difficulty in achieving that 
coordination? * u 

Mr. Verchereau. We in the Vermont Job Service operate the 
basic labor exchange. We operate the WIN program, and currently 
we are operating all of CETA except for some that is in education 
in the bchools and we operate all the other programs that are going 
around. But what we basically have out there is each local office 
manager is responsible for these programs and there are staff 
assigned not necessarily specifically for any one program in each 
local office. Everyone comes through the same door whether they 
are a WIN applicant, unemployed, UI, or whatever they are, and 
they are offered all the same services whether it be basic labor 
exchange'or whatever it is. 

If they hajfpen to be economicall> ^lisadvantaged then they are 
afforded whatever there might be for CETA eligible If they are 
WIN eligible, then they go into the WIN program. 

But it IS the meshing of all these programs where you go into the 
overhead, the administrative costs. 

Also from the point that you have a real, strong program which 
goes out and does a real good job of soliciting the job openings in 
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the field, you are now abfe to afford just plain jobs to all these 
groups that come through. Not onl> the groups of people who don t 
have to go from place to place, but the employers are able to call 
one spot and find out. 

If you have someone and an employer calls looking for someone 
with specific skills and you have someone who is close, then you 
can move that individual in. 

The problem that used to be was that if you did not have the 
OJT there or the WIN program or whatever, then that employer 
would never get to the right place to find out. He had to know who 
was peddling what in town. But it does work very well. 

Mr. Weiss. Thank you. 

Thank you very much, Mn Chairman. 

Mr. Jeffords. Larry? 

Mr. DeNardis. No questions at this time. 

Mr. Jeffords. Thank you. You have all been very excellent with 
very specific recommendations. We will want to be bpck in touch 
with you and I am sure you will give us your cooperation in that 
regard. . 

Mr. Richard Collins, the executive director of the Vermont Advi- 
sory Council, could not be here. 

Mr. Kennedy. I will present his testimony. 

Mr. Jeffords. Mr. Lloyd Kelley, acting commissioner of educa- 
tion. State of Vermont, Mr. Lou Salebra, director of the Rutland 
Vocational Education Center, Mr. James Caradonio, director of the 
curriculum and staff development of the Humphrey Occupational 
Resource Center of the Boston Public Schools; and Mr Harold 
Shively of Bunker Hill Community College in Boston, Massachu^ 
setts. 

T-hank you all for coming. 

As I pointed out earlier, Mr. Hawkins will have to leave at 
approximately 1:30. 

STATEMENT OF KEVIN KENNEDY. DIRECTOR. CHAMPLAIN 
VALLEY WORK AND TRAINING PROGRAMS AND CHAIRMAN. 
VERMONT STATE ADVISOItY COUNCIL FOR VOCATIONAL 
' EDUCATION 

Mi:. Kennedy. Committee members, I would like to &a> that the 
cover' sheet on my te&timon> is in error and it should read rather 
than testimonv regarding vocational edtication reauthorization, the 
Kevin Kenned> Advisory Council on Vocational Education's testi- 
mony regarding CETA Reauthorization. 

However, the testimony itself is proper. 

I serve as director of Champlain Valley work and training pro- 
grams, Vermont's largest CETA contractor, from 1973 to October 1, 
19hL I now also serve as chairman of the Vermont State advisory 
council for vocational education. As such I am convinced that it is 
vital to coordinate vocational education and CETA in the upcoming 
reauthorization of the legislation. r^r^m^ 

The days of public service employment are over. CETA must 
revert to it^ original intent. It must eliminate systematically the 
employment barriers of the structurally unemployed CETA must 
help these people move from being dependent to being independ 
ent. from bemg a drain on the economic structure to being contrib- 
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uting members of ct work force which ib involved in the reindustria 
lization and economic revitalization of America. 

CETA mutjt address the problems of that segment of the popula 
tion which, regardless of economic conditions, can enter the job 
market only with utmost difficulty. 

For the most part, CBTA s role historically has been remedial. 
Mure funds directed toward preventive med&ures would, in the Jong 
run, prove more cost effective. Studies conducted b> the advisory 
council for vocational education and reported several timeb in its 
annual reports confirm this thesis. 

Negative patterns, dtopair and dependenc>, would be eliminated 
before ^hey begin. Cost benefits of CETA programs would increase 
significantly if problems were attacked beforo they become fixed 
behavior patterns or experiences. 

In 11 years in the employment and traininj^; business I have 
Isolated the circumstances prevalent among the structurall> unem 
ployed. The people we are talking about: 

Do not know what they want to do, or what they can do; 

Do not know what the employment opportunities are outside 
their extremely limited experience; 

Do not understand the value and rewards of productive employ- 
ment; 

Do not recognize the work ethic or good work habits; 

Do not know where or how to look for a job; 

Do not know how to sell themselves to an employer even if the> 
should find a job; 

Do not have marketable job skills nor an acceptable level of basic 
educational skills. 

Vocational education can lead the effort to eliminate these prob 
lems before they are established irrevocably. This can be done 
effectively with in-school youth and /particularly with vocational 
students who are not bound for coUegfe. 

CETA'&ponsored programs should oe established at the vocation 
al schools. In my dual role as chairman of the adv isory council for 
vocational education and as director of Vermont's largest CETA 
program, I find that the most effective programs would include 
these elements: 

Prevocational emphasis on skills assessment, aptitude *esting, 
voLdtional evaluations, and interest assessments, including interest 
inventories and values clarification exercises. 

Occupational information serviceb using an indiv idualized, multi 
media approach geared to real labor market conditions. 

Orientation to the work ethic. Responsibilities and rewards of 
work, motivation, and productivity would be emphasized. 

Job-seeking skills such as finding the hidden job market, firming 
a job, writing a resume, interviewing. 

Basic educational and job skills, including accreditation for those 
skills< 

can le<irn from the succi^ssful Job Corps program. Job Corps 
includes man> of the components I have outlined. However, it 
a^^ain 1j> an attempt to remediate rather than prevent. It is housed 
in a co.stlv reisideiitial .setting and many >oung people might better 
have received tiio>e iniportant services in their home communities. 
There is great need for Job Corps and ii should continue. 
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Vocational education, on the other hand, can take a preventive 
approach, leaving the Job Corps to concentrate on those hard-core 
situations for which a residential remedial program is needed. 

I have emphasized >outh populations as a priority target. Howev- 
er, once the programs I have outlined have been established 
through vocational education, the important resources of vocation- 
al education— facilities, equipment, and expertise— can be used to 
extend the potential of vocational schools to provide skills to the 
structurally unemployed of all ages. 

Because most funding is local and therefore limited, however, 
CETA legislation should earmark these extra services for funds 
targeted directly to vocational education, thereby providing incen- 
tives and basic economic support. 

CETA legislation also should provide research and demonstration 
tnnds for action and results-oriented private companies and con- 
tractors. These would be in addition to Title VII programs. CETA 
should not be limited to activities traditionally operated by btate 
and local governments. 

Success-oriented and cost-effective competition in the operation 
ot CETA programs should be encouraged. Coordinated but not in- 
terlocking activities with Employment Services and other estab- 
lished systems also should be encouraged. 

Not the least of these would be occupational training programs 
planned and implemented cooperatively with vocational education 

A kc V element in America's economic recovery is an aggressive, 
well-trained, competent, productive labor force. CETA can, CETA 
must, play a major role toward achieving this objective. 

Mr. Kennedy Thank you. 

Mr, Jeffords. Thank you very much 

The next witness is Lloyd Kelley. Lloyd, it is a pleasure to have 
you here. 

STATEMENT OF LLOYD KELLEY. ACTING COMMISSIONER OF 
EDI ( ATION, STATE OF VERMONT. MONTPELIER. VT. 

Mr Kei^lv, Good afternoon, gentlemen. I apologize for the fact 
that m\ ^taff did not provide multiple copies. My written state- 
ment IS brief, and my executive summary mercifully is brief. 

I am pleased to have the opportunity to meet with you today and 
present testimony in support of reauthorization of the Comprehen- 
sive Employment and Training Act. In the State of Vermont CETA 
programs have had enormous positive impact on the economy, on 
the attitudes and self-esteem of the people employed who otherwise 
would not have been able to work, and on the educational system 

itself , X * • 

Since the authorisation of CLTA programs, the Department ci 
Education has been cooperating with the Vermont Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Office in the operation of in-school 
youth and summer youth programs, and has also run classrjom 
training, both individualized and group size. ^ 

Through the years, there have been close to io,000 enrollments 
in Department of Education-operated CETA programs, represent- 
ing i:),()00 job opportunities which would not have existed without 
I ETA The primary intent of Department of Education CETA pro- 
gramb is to help participants remain in or return to school by 
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allowing them to earn mone> which can help them to do so, but, 
especially in the last 3 >ear&, bevt^ral isecondary program goals have 
become increasingly important. They include: 

One, providing participants with assistance in making the transi 
tion from school to work b\ stressing various aspects of labor 
market orientation such as job interviewing iikills, resume prepara- 
tion, et cetera; 

Two, allowing vocational exploration activities for younger en 
rollees to assist them in developing^an awareness of various career 
options; 

Three, arranging for academic credit tu be granted for competen- 
cies gained through work. 

Four, involving the communit> in developing meaningful, inter 
est-related job placements for participants. 

Thus, the thrust of Department of Education-operated CETA 
programs has become multifaceted over the years, but it is our 
belief that in the future, still more effort mu^t be made to inte- 
grate manpower and education programs. We must make raaxi 
mum use of the money available by determining which services 
each system provides best, and then by developing a strategy which 
will facilitate coordinated deliver>. To give you an example of how 
we are approaching such coordinated delivery in Vermont, I would 
like to mention the prevocational training programs for 14- and 15- 
year-olds which are part of our .summer youth emplo>ment pro- 
gram. 

Departing from my prepared comments, I would like to interject, 
manpower training programs funded through CETA for targeted 
operations have provided models isubseq .^ntly adopted through 
other models. I have visited the Hampden Skills Center about 
which >ua heard eijrlier and I was impressed by what I saw. We 
hc*ve been developing strategies for implementation of man> of tht 
concepts undergirding th& skills center-approach for use in a rural 
environment with widely dispersed populations. We feel it can be 
done. • . 

It is important to identify who does what best, certainjv for 
collaboration and coordination of delivery. In Vermont the Cover 
nor's manpower training cabinet provides a vehicle for acc^^mplish 
ing these objectives and serves to facilitate cost-effedive prugr^m 
operations. 

As reauthorization and manpower programs is considered, it is 
important to remember that the individuals who participate in 
training programs are motivated to work, to learn, to be contribut 
ing and productive members of society. The Federal Government 
«ains from an emplo>ed arid self-respecting citizenry, and I ur^t 
that empIo>ment .and tiuining programs be contmued a^ a mtans 
of helping: those in need to achieve such status. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Jeffords. Thank you very much, Lloyd. 
(The prepared statement of Lloyd Kelley follow.s:] 

PKKPARfcD STATEMe.NT Of LlXiYD A KeH.EY. Jh , COMMISSIONER Ot EuU ATlUN. 

Vkkmont Department of Education 

I am pleased tu have the opportunity tu nieel with >uu totia> and present Lebtiiijo 
n> in support oi reauthur»/^U»un of the Comprehensive EmpIu>iTient & Ituirin^ /vct 
In the State of Verrijonr. CLTA Drogranin have had t norinous jxjsilive injp.ict on the 
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economy, on the attitudes and self esteem of the people %"P>°>'^f,7,»J°^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
would not have been able to work, and on the educational system, ^t^ejf While it is 
this panel s charge to address the issue of vocational education. I would be remiss m 
my role as Commissioner of Education, if I did not also point out some of the many 
other successes which CETA has eiyoyed in the educational community of the state 

Smce the authorization of CETA programs, the Department of Education has 
been cooperating with the Vermont Comprehensive Employment & Traimng OITice 
in the operation of in-school youth and summer youth programs, and has also run 
classroom traininc. both individualized and group size- ,, * • 

Sgh the year^ there ijave been close to fifteen thousand enrollments in 
Department of E^ducation operated CETA programs, representmg 15,000 job opportu- 
nities V hich would not have existed without CETA Tne primary intent of Depart^ 
ment of Education CETA programs is to help participants remain \° 
school by allowing them to earn money which can help them to do so; but. especial- 
ly in the last three years, several secondary program goals have become increasing 

^^ilT^owdmg p7rt^^ with assistance in making the transition from school to 

work bv stressmg various aspects of labor market orientation such as job interview- 
ing skills, resume preparation, etc.; II ^ * ♦ 

i2} Allowing vocational exploration activities for younger enrollees to assist .hem 
in developing an awareness of various career options; . . 

uii Arranging for academic credit to be granted for competencies gained through 
work lOver 7« percent of the schools participating in our in-school program grant 
credit to participants. Since the summer program is of short duration, fewer schools 
grant credit, but the number is increasing). , ^ i • v «i 

U) Involving the community m developing meaningful, interest related job pi ace- 

Th^s^^'the'St^^f Department of Education operated CETA programs has 
become multifaceted over the years, but it is our belief that in the future, still more 
effort must b<? made to integrate manpower and education programs We must 
make max mum use of the money available by determin ng which services each 
Sm provides best, and then by developing a strategy which will facilitate coordi- 
nated delivery To give you an example of how we are approaching such coordinated 
delivery in Vermont. I would like to mention the Prevocational Traming Program^^ 
lor U and 15 year olds which are part of our Summer Youth Employment Program 
For the last three summers, various of the State's Vocational Centers have 
allowed their facilities tu be used for vocational exploration by fourteen and lifteen 
vear old CETA participants Vocational instructors provide direct hands-on training 
to enrollees. who are cycled through three to six vocational subject areas in a six 
week period The Centers serve as worksites for participants, who punch a timeclock 
upon arrival and departure, who are provided with a comprehensive unit on the 
World of Work, and who produce productb and. or complete projects in various fields 
including culinary arts, graphics, carpentry, child care, etc A specin characteristic 
of this program is its emphasis on alerting young people to available careers in a 
non-sex stereotyped way Boys learn how to cook, girls learn how to weld Partici- 
panl5 are administered questionnaires at the program s completion, and are asked it 
their attitudes about and interest in different careers have changed as a result ot 
the programs content Many respond that they are rethinking career plans as-^a 
rt^ult In the last threo y^ars ovpr m young people have participated in this 
urogram which has been operated in Rutland (3 years). Newport (.^ years!, bpring- 
field ^^ years). Middlebury a year). Essex Junction (2 yearsi. Burlington '1 yeart and 

^^Thus^ by" utilizing existing vocational education facilities during the summer 
months when they are generally underused, by stressing that placements mad^ in 
these programs are real work, by providing special help to target groups (the 
handicapj^'d. limited English speaking youth, etc ). by eliminating ^Jf '"^^•^Pl^f 
in program oflermgs, by exposing participants to concentrated units in l^^bor market 
orientation, and by allowing young people to explore career fields which they mmht 
otherwise not have considered, many things are accomplished at one time Une 
p^irticipant h answer to^the evaluation Question 'Have the things you vc learned in 
thiK program made you feel more confident'^* was "I found out that I can do lots of 
things I never thought 1 could'" It appears to us that a program which can elicit 
such a response is a successful one , . . l . • j f^.. 

Thm brings me to the point of one of the questions which has been raised tor 
consideration during these public hearings, specifically' Have Employment & Tram- 
,ng Programs worked> ' In Vermont, the answer to that question is a resounding 

Yes- Employment & Training Programs have worked because they have kept 
voung people in school, because they have helped people earn money to teed their 
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families, bt^cause thvy have prt'vt?ntt>d, fur man>, the feehngs of self degradation 
which accompany despair, because the> have provided skills training and basic 
education skills which have helped make Jieuple more emplo>able, because they 
really do promote the American ethic of a day's pay for a day's work 

Because of CETA, the work component of cooperating Upward Bound Programs 
has been significantly more effective, motivated young offenders have been allowed 
to work off their crimes through diversion programs, thus preventing them from 
carrying criminal records for the rest of their lives, potential dropouts have been 
helped to remain in school and graduate, severely handicapped people have been 
provided with an opportuntity to prove that they can succeed 

The real question, however, seems to be whether Employment & Training Pro- 
grams have wprked as well as they might, and if not, how can their delivery be 
improved? Clearly, with fewer dollars to spend, we must acknowledge the need for 
increased cooperation on all fronts to make those dollars work as hard as possible 
To that end» in Vermont, the Governor has established a Manpower Training 
Cabinet which comprises the Secretary of the Agency of Development and Commu 
nity Affairs* as Chairperson, the Commissioner of Employment and Training, the 
Commissioner of Labor and Industry, the Commissioner of Education, the Dir^-tor 
vi the State Planning Office, and the Commissioner of Social Welfare In recognition 
of the desirability of streamlining and coordinating employment, training and edua 
lional services, the Governor has charged this Cabinet with fulfilling the obligations 
of the States Occupational Information Coordinating Committee, as well as with 
carrying out various other responsibilities, including: 

d> Ensuring that current labor training and labor exchange services provide 
adequate incentive for appropriate economic expansion within the State, 

i2> Ensuring that employment and training programs are providing a product 
which IS appropriate to the needs of Vermont employers; 

Ui Studying the existing advisory council structures and recommending a systtm 
to coordinate and consolidate the advisory councils as to tb&best use uf resources in 
keeping with requirements of legislation of the affected orograms, 

i4> Ensuring that current employment training services result in a ».oordinated 
approach to training at the lowest possible cost; and 

i,>i Developing a five-year plan in which the employment and training goals of the 
member departments are conducted with emphasis on the allocation and cxpendi 
ture of funds in a coordinated and cost effective manner J 

To facilitate the accomplishment of these goals, the Cabinet is identifying existing 
interdepartmental linkages, and attempting to devise a mechanism for making 
them more effective. Individuals responsible for administering the WIN program, 
lor example, are asking the Education. Department about the feasibility of using the 
schools to provide day care services 'prior to and after the regular school day, since 
finding care for the young school age children of WIN recipients during those 
particular hourb is very difficult In turn, the Education Department is asking the 
Agency of Development and Gimm unity Affairs to help identify trends in industrial 
grtjwth so that training classes can be established which are proactive as well as 
reactive- Job ServioD offices around the Stat« are becoming utilized by Department 
of Education CETA Youth Program counselors who bring their counselees in to talk 
to Job Service staff about available resources and services 

This Tcind of cooperative activity must continue and grow, so that overlap and 
dopiitatton are eliminated, and efficiency and economy are maximized While- it 
would oe possible to go on at great length about ways in which Employment & 
Training programs tan interface with Vocational Education, I will comment upon 
only one more area of concern before concluding, and that is the need for federal 
attention to be brought more explicitly to vocational training for adults 

Although adults pay most of the taxes in this country, the adult population 
receives very little consideration when educational programming takes place While 
it IS true that numerous aduitii enroll in evening courses In local schools and pursue 
short term activities, mostly of ar. avocatiunal nature, only a small percentage of 
the adult population is served in a serious way by our Vocational Centers and by 
the educational Hystem, in general Why should this be true'* Why should an adult 
not be able to enroll in vocational training or retraining that is geographically 
convenient, scheduled for hours when he or she can attend, is of reasonable cost, 
and IS responsive to the labor market demand m the home region" Why must it be 
assumed that a person who has l)een doing a particular job for the last twenty years 
should be happy to do it for the next twenty? Why not look at projected employ 
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mcnt needs m a rogion an.l think about training or retraining adults to meet those 
needs rather than to look only at the very young to meet them . „r „ 

Why not. indeed: Let us think seriously and carefully about the demands of a 
rapidly changing technology, and about the role which fc^"<^.f'°" P'^^ 
facing up to those demands in u realistic way. Let us encourage the estxiblishment of 
Employment & Training Programs that are responsive to local needs and which 
take Education on as a full working partner Let us ensure that these programs 
meet the needs of the younger student who must explore career options, ot the 
secondary and postsecondary student who is engaged in deve oping job skills, and oi 
the adult who must or wishes to change careers and seeks retraining or skills 
upgrading I-et us structure an Employment & Training system that incorporates 
the best of what we have learned from yesterday and to<lay and isn t afraid to break 
new ground tomorrow. 

Mr. Jeffords. I would like to announce that after this panel is 
completed we will take a half-hour break. 

Lou, it is good to have someone from my hometown here. U! 
course Lloyd is here too. 

Go ahead. 

STATEMENT OF LOUIS SALEBRA. DIRECTOR, RUTLAND 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION CENTER, RUTLAND, VT. 

Mr Salebra. Mv name is Louis Salebra. I am the director of 
vocational education for Rutland County in the State of Vermont 
My comments will relate to a specific point that if Congress be- 
lieves that employment productivity and training is a national 
priority, then I believe that Congress then should direct the re- 
stFucturing and redesigning of the delivery system from Federal to 
State to local levels. If it is really a priority at the national level, 
what measures can we take to make it a priority at the local level 
where the action is. I am very concerned about that. I am very 
concerned that facilities available for all the training are generally 
governed by a local school board, which really could not have any 
meaning at all about employment and training and employment 
productivity. So what can we do to redesign the structure' 

In the Rutland area about 4.5 percent of our total budget is spent 
for this. You are not going to buy much infiuerxce for that amount 
of money. State dollars, coupled with that, come up to almost 2i> 
percent. You are still not buying much cooperation However, 1 
think if you examine the reason you will find that we are probably 
one of the most cooperating agencies with all of the empioyn^ent 
training agencies in the area. It is only because people make these 
things work and not mandates and all kinds of other items, 

I .sincerely believe that if the organization of funding was in ihe 
block grant, so to say, and use that influence with States to orga- 
nize a board whose priority is employment and training and, in 
turn, set up regional boards, again a priority of employment and 
training, we may be able to carry out the mandates of the federal 
legislation. . ^ i „i 

I am not sure changing from agency to agency. Government level 
to Government level, that many of the things get lost in the 
transitions, and I think it is about time we think in terms ot a 
national priority into a national delivery system. 

And that is the bulk of my statement. Thank you, sir 

Mr. Jeffords. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Louis Salebra foUows'l 
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Preparkd Statkmknt ok Louis J. Salebra, Director, Ruti^nd Area 
Vocational-Tkchnical Centkr, Rutland, Vt. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I am Louis Salebra Director of 
Vocational Education for Rutland County in the State of Vermont On behalf of the 
Rutland community. I thank the Subcommittees for the opportunity to express 
concerns on the reauthorization of the Comprehensive Employment and Irainmg 

^ For more than forty years, the Rutland City Public School District through its 
Vocational Education Division has been the center for skill training activities m 
Rutland County. Rural in makeup, the County population of 57,000 boasts a diverse 
labor force of 26,400 persons. . .. 

Secondary business and industrial education programs in 1941 were joined by war 
production training programs in 1942. Since that time, the Rutland City School 
District has supporte4 several varieties of training programs for business and indus- 
trv School facilities have been readilv available without charge for occupational 
training programs since 1940. A good relationship between the various training 
agenci^ and the Rutland Public School System has been fostered and P^^petu^^^^^^^^ 

Evidence to support the importance of the Vocational Center to Rutland County is 
Its utilization. From 8 a.m. to 3 p.m., some 600 secondary students ^250 from 
Rutland City and 350 from outside feutland City) attend the Center A" a^dUiona^^ 
W handicapped students attend specialized programs. A Waste Water Ireatment 
Plan Operator Traming program jointly operated by Environmental Protection 
Auency Job Corps and tTie Rutland Center adds 26 mote youth to our day program 

Industrial training programs for specialized inservice or upgrading of employees 
takes place during the 4 p.m. to 7 p.m. period. From 7 p m to 10 p m , regular adult 
vocational and avocationai training programs occur Postsecondary Associate Degree 
Programs are also available m Vocational areas as well as certificated programs for 
specific skills. Total enrollment in all programs approaches ^,000 yearly 
l>ublic health statistics reveal further importance of the Vocational Center to the 
region by the lack of mobility in the population. Rutland County has had a mobility 
rate of 15 percent for the last ten years. . ^ ♦ r#u« 

With all the activity previously noted, we continue to have a large segment of the 
population unserved due to several reasons. Reasons include (1) Youth who have 
completed a secondary program without skills for the job market (2) Dropouts who 
fail to return to complete or participate in a vocational training Program ,^_^f" 
though Vermont Uw provides for access and educational costs f^) Youth and adults 
who having completed a secondary program have a desire to enter a particular 
trade but find rules and regulations to keep them out of existing training programs 
t4> The dependency on a variety of government programs that provide a minimum 
of training and subsistence allowances. (5) Confusion or ignorance to identify availa- 

^*1nT963?i united effort of federal, state and local governments to construct, equip, 
staff and operate a network of vocational and job training facilities tnroughout the 
United States began. Aligned with this effort, mjgor programs were designed and 
funded to train or retrain specific population groups for employment Mcyor pro^ 
grams consisted of Vocational Education Manpower Development Training Act 
kMUYA) and later the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act j^i^\J^ ' 

Vocational Education and CETA have the same overriding objective' To provide 
enrollees skills, knowledge and attitude training to enter and maintain employment 
Examine the delivery system, population served, philosophies, governance and tind 
major differences Vast amounte of time and dollars have been consumed seeking 
methods of coordinating CETA and Vocational Education Successful linkages be- 
tween education and traming agencies are results of actions by people, not by 
existing rules and regulations. . , . r j r..«^;«r. 

Serious consideration toward redesigning the structure of governance and 'unding 
has to take place. Consider first what is now in place Governance of the maiority ot 
the traming facilities is a loca) or district school board Primary responsibilitv of 
individuals on the school boards is education Secondary responsibilities include 
youth social activities, athletics, busing, lunches, etc How many school boards 
accept the responsibility for activities related to employment and training How 
high of a priority does the school board place on employment and training lliese 
boards are the final say m the determination of use of the facility for training for 

^^^"^mist £"coMider the number of training agenci^ At the Rutland Center, 
we have as many as fourteen agencies seeking use of the facility in a single year for 
training. Each agency deals with a specific population aid separate sources of funds 
School boards get confused with facility use requests or program operation requests 
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Add the number of H»dtfM»ndfnt training programs* operating in the comrnunit>, 
the participant begmb to get <.oufubt»d According to the individual s target group 
identifiLatjon, he ma> be shuttled through several agencies before training is made 
available. In man> cabe& duplication of ^e^vlcei> re&ult*. My observations indicate 
duplication of effort ii> in direct proportion to the number of agencies in the 
community. 

If empIo>mtint opportunitieb is» a priorit> of national concern, then a deiiver> 
5>>stem of bervices must be designed to carr> the priorities to the local level A 
system of both governance and funding be designed to guarantee priorities are met 
at the local level. 

Linkage of various state and federal agencies need to take place before the 
approach to the local s<irvice provider This will save in terms of time, duplication 
and confusion. Emphasl^ on the identification of a single physical place in a commu 
n»t> for job training opportunities is miperative. A governance board mandated with 
iU> sole responsibiltiv of Vocational Education, Job Training Programs and the 
iaciiitv. Provide fundtng tu maint*iin and operate on da> night year around sched 
ule. This method of operation is in place m several regions of the country and 
should be investigated 

Advantiiges of «uch an operation is the bcope of programs offered In school and 
out of school population will be equally served Turf problems will be minimized 
Rules and regulations can be simplified 

Articulation of identification, assessment, training, O JT and Enriployment will 
be enhuiiced St*irt up time for special training programs could be greatly r duced 
Response to industrial need^ will be timely. Industrial developers could rely on new 
industry training pri>grams Major deciMon making would take place at the local 
level where the action is. 

(.arelui con»ideration of employment and training structure on the state govern 
ment level along with vocational education. A single state board for employment, 
training and v«x.<itional educatton should receive funding dollars and regulate pro- 
grams Economic development training and all job training should be responsible to 
a single stale bi^ard The design of the stiite structure could then insure a rt liable 
route to pass National priorities to the local level 

STATEMENT OF JAMES CARADONIO, DIRECTOR, CURRKILIM 
AND STAFF DE\ELOPMENT, HUMPHRE\ OCXLPxVTIONAL RE- 
SOURCE CENTER^ BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROXBLRY, 
MASS. 

Mr. Caradonio. M> name is James Caradonio and presently I 
have the pleabure of working at a center named after Hubert H. 
Humphrey » and it is our pleasure to bring about many of the 
things that he fought for with Congressman Hawkins. I come to 
you as a veteran of the youth entitlement project in the city of 
Boston and currently in charge of a competency based vocationa 
\ii^d educational facility in an urban neighborhood in which we 
.service predominantly minority students in the city of Boston 

In an effort to be brief and to tr> to answer all the questions you 
bent me in the mail I am going to be so bold as to just give you a 
list of do's and don*t^. I usually do a better job than this. I cut 
c-verything b> lo percent the first time and 12 percent the second 
time, so there would have been more. 

The do s are: 

Do set clear goals and guidelines for a national emplo>ment and 
training policy. 

Do target programs and funds to serve specific populations, 
youth, handicapped, limited English-speaking. 

Do match proven procedures and products developed by CETA, 
LEA*s, and private sector companies. 

Do use Federal and State funds to leverage private sector funds 

Do support Americans need to increase productivity and to re- 
train v^orkers- 
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Do invest in the development of our youth, especially those in 
rural and urban poverty areas. , , i. 

Do disseminate the good works that exist throughout the country 
in CETA-LEA collaboration and private/public sector initiatives 

Do require CETA programs to be competency-baSed with defined 
benchmarks. This will parallel vocational education curriculum 
development. I think unbeknownst to people we are both working 
on the same educational system now. 

Do engage in creative funding with incentives set aside for those 
GETA-LEA programs which achieve high results through collabo- 
ration. Four years ago I would not be sitting here before you 
because the city of Boston in terms of the school department and in 
terms of CETA and manpower at that time were pretty analogous 
to Ali Baba and his Forty Thieves, and now we are like John 
Balushi and his friends in Animal House.*We are all in bed togeth 
er having a helluva time. That was because it was bucks and we 
had to do it together or we wOuld get nothing. 

Gentlemen, we are very hungry. I do not come here to tell you 
the war stories. Dr. Shively will probably mention Proposition 2»^2 
in Massachusetts. If you want us to stand on our heads we will 
stand on our heads to service our heads. It is a bad time and it is a 
good time. If there is money out there we are willing to do it 

Do support professional development networks between practi- 
tioners of employment and training programs. Not only has Henry 
Ford figured out a way to reinvent wheels, but we sure have but 
the youth practitioners out of Brandeis. It is amazing what I am 
trying to do and what other people are trying to do. We really save 
a lot of time and effort when we can exchange resources and 
information, be it between Boston ind New York. A lot of my 
students are rural because they come up from the South, so a lot of 
the things that go on in the South are very applicable to what I do, 
but I need a network to access that information. 

Do implement programs which involve both private and public 
sectors. 

Do know that CETA and vocational education are working to- 
gether. 

I had more fun with the don*ts than with the do% but here we 

Don't think that the private sector can solve all our problems. If 
they had the answers, they would have marketed and sold them 
long ago. , , _ J ,^ 

Don t require the same benchmarks for youth and for adults. 

Don't assume that the truly needy will be served without target- 
ing. You can only get back results when you ask for them. 

Don't think that little or nothing has been done in the past n 

years. ■ i xu 

Don't make training programs an either/or enterprise: either the 
private sector or the public sector. There is plenty of work for all. 

Please don't tr> to increase worker productivity by decreasing 
resources for training and retraining. ^ 

Don't pit young people against their parents for employment and 
training slots. ^ ^ ^ , j , 

Don't continue to look for what works. Cite successful models 
and require their implementation according to local designs 
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Don't think yuu are going tc change us without some rewards 
and incentives. 

Don't generate benchmark data, use all the competence based 
materials already done by vocational ed., the military, and/or the 
Job Corps. 

Don't expect staff to learn by osmosis. Act like big, business and 
invest in staff training by sharing expertise and programs. 

In conclusion, I thank you for the opportunity to be here to try 
to put the 'T" back in CETA. 

Mr. Jeffords. Thank you very much. 

[Material submitted by of James Caradonio follows:] 

Executive Summary 
do's 

Do set i,lear guaU and guidelines fur a national emplo>ment and training polic> 

Do target programs, and fundi? tu &erve specific populations >outh, handicapped, 
limited English' speaking. 

Do match proven procedures and productis developed by CETA, LEA's, and private 
sector companies. 

Do use Federal and State funds to leverage private sector funds. 

Do support America's need to increase productivity and to retrain workers. 

Do invest in the development of our >outh, especially those in rural and urban 
poverty areas. 

Do disseminal« the good works that exist throughout the country in CETA LEA 
collaboration and private/public sector initiatives. 

Do require CETA programs tu be Competency based with defined "Benchmarks" 
This will parallel vocational education curriculum development 

Do engage in creative funding with incentives set aside for those CETA LEA 
programs which achieve high results through collaboration. 

Do support professional development networks between praclitioner^ of employ 
ment and training programs, 

Do implement programs which involve both private and public sectors 

Do know that CETA and vocational education are working together 

don'ts 

Don t think that the private sector can solve all our problems If they had the 
answers, they would have marketed and sold them long ago. 

Don*t require the same ' benchmarks" for youth and for adults. 

Dor t assume that the 'trul> needy** will be served without targeting You can 
only get back results when you ask for them. 

Don't think that little or nothing has been done in the past five years 

Don t make trainmg programs an either* or enterprise either the private sector or 
the public sector There is plenty of work for all 

Don t ir> to incretvse worker productivit> by decreasing resources for training and 
retraining. 

Don t pit >oung people against their parents for employment and training slot^ 
Don t continue to look for what works Cite successful models and require their 

implementation according to local designs 
Don t think >ou are going to change us without some rewards and incentives 
Don t generate benchmark data, us»e all the vompetency based materials already 

done by vocational ed., the military, and/or the Job Corps. 
Dont expect staff to learn b> osmosis Act like big, business and invest in staff 

training by sharing expertise and programs. 
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Prepared SiAThMhNT or Jamf:^ Caradonio, Dirkctor, CtRRicuLUM and Staff 

DEVELOrMENT, fU-MPHRKY OCi t/PATIONAI. RESOURCE CeNTER, BoSTON PlBLIC 

Schools, Roxbury, Mass 

i objective 

To provide clear and direct answers to the questions posed b> members of Con 
gress regarding the emplu>ment and training programs conducted by CETA and 
Vocational Education. i «. . 

This testimony will answer thubu questions posed by Congressman Jeffords and by 
Congressman Quayle. My viewpoint is that of a local administrator of a large 
vocational training facility located in an urban neighborhood, 

\ 

II. QUESTIONS FROM CONGRESSMAN JEFFORDS 

1. Has Vocational Education been most effective in its current form? 

Vocational Education procedures are proposed by the States and approved by the 
Federal government. Therefore, program effectiveness is judged on local needs 
What works m Boston might not be necessary in Vermont, Iowa or East Los 
Angeles. One of the effective characteristics of vocational education is its planning 
around local issues and initiatives. If a local administrator has problems with 
vocational education, there is a responsive Advisory Council which can respond to 
and act upon requests and recommendations. 

I am pleased with how the State of Massachusetts has allocated its vocatiofial 
funds. Our funds are targeted to serve those students and citizens who have more 
complex needs, special net»ds and, or limited English speaking studenU Reimburse^ 
menl formulas are weight^ in favor of these groups, vocational programs approved 
by the Stat<> gain higher reimbursements than general education programs Pn> 
grams which serve special needs, students receive the highestXreimbursements (per 
pupiii. Therefore, there is a built-in incentive to service those students .vho require 
more resources and staff. *s * *C . , it t. 

Without Federal vocational funds, the Boston Public Schools would not have 
established bilingual vocational traming programs These bilingual programs were 
established eight years ago. At this time, all bilingual personnel (in our Center 
alone we have 16 approved bilingual vocational instructors) are paid for out of 
general funds. V(;cational education grants no longer support our bilingual services 
If you want to mainstream the students, then you must mainstream the staff We 
have done this. • 

Without Federal funds, the Boston Public Schools would not have been able to 
provide vocational programs to special needs students students with learning dis 
abilities, severe emotional problems, genetic retardation With Federal funds, these 
students who had been kept at home or locked up in institutions are now productive 
employees m the workforce. We enriched these vocational programs with CETA 
YETP slots. As students learned in a specific vocational area, they also earned 
money as they worked in related jobs. For many of these special needs students, 
that first check signaled the dawn of a new day in the eyes of their parenU and 
brothers and sisters. 

Without Federal funds, our nevf^Center would not have had the direct input from 
busmess and industry Vocational funds provided the salary for a membei of the 
chamber of Commerce staff to organize a net^vork of over 240 business, industry, 
labor, and community members who sit on oar State-mandated craft committees 

Without Federal funds, some of the most innovative programs we run would still 
be sweet dreams in the R&D file. With Federal funds, we provide academically 
disadvantaged students with remedial math skills. We assess the learning styles of 
students in order to personalize instruction 

^ Do Federal dollars make a difference as they are currently used'' 

Yes. As stated above, the Federal dollars are the direct cause through which 
vocational t^ducation has expanded its delivery of services We "keep on keeping on 
through the funds provided by the Federal government. 

The reduction in Federal funds will decrease our ability to keep up with employ 
ment trends in business and industry. Reduction in Federal funds will take away 
that competiiive edge that business maintains through research and development, 
stafif training, and program evaluation We will naturallv spend our dollars on 
direct servicers and will not be able tu professionally administer our programs 
P'^ter will be robbed in order to pay PauL 

We need to use funds to better leverage other funds - private foundations, private 
sector companions We need to match funds Yet, this becomes very sticky in dealing 
with the local, State, and Federal bureaucracy At times, the economic procedures 
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are more tostiv thcui tho funds w^. trv to leverage At the local level, municipal and 
state ofTicmls huve to enterUm alternative methods of accounting for and activating 

^""^How can the Employment and Trainmg system best use/interface with the 
vocational education system*^ , u i 

Everyone says facilities, they are right I have visited lots of vocational schools- 
beautiful. And the Skill Centers m abandoned buildings, basements, and hang- 
ing on from year to year j . . 

At the basis of the CETA-VoVational Education continuum is the debate over 
Coational training or vof;ationaPeducation. CETA favors the training short term 
skill building with the theoretical happemng but not stressed Folks are gwen 
fishes Vocational education focuses on teachmg how to fish CbTA can utiMze more 
of the validated educational methods and materials developed in Vocational Muca 
tion CEtA programs are hard pressed to provide staff with training bome how 
gtaff, like students, are expected to learn by osmosis. There is little money for a 
professional approach Often instructors are not approved/certified by any educa 
tional authority. This also greatly infiuences the quality of instruction 

It IS most interesting how CETA is adopting the competency based appyoach to 
learning CETA refers to the competency-based system as "benchmarking Call it 
what you may, vocational education, the military, and private industry have utilized 
thi8 approach for decades CETA does no. have to invent CETA has the luxury of 
adopting and adapting compi'tency-based measures and procedures 

I KYA IS better than vocational education in the area of assessment We need to 
do more of this At the present time we are negotiating with our Prime Sponsor to 
replicate within our vocational "venter, the assessment services ofiered to adults and 
out-of.school youth We have the necessary equipment They have the experience 
' and the know how. We need the CETA expertise. 

CETA operates through community -based organizations This outreach is required 
in servicing the hard.t^^employ CBO's offer effective counseling and support which 
are essential for a successful transition into the world of work 

Vocational education needs to utilize more of the O-JF and the TJTC programs 
These programs are most resourceful in making sure that vocational students 
demonstrate competencies on the job . . j tr^ i 

4 Could the Vocational Education funding be used in a new integrated Employ- 
ment and Training System^ 

I cringe to contemplate a new" system I also think it would be more balanced to 
mvestigate the corollary of this statement Could the Employment and Training 
system funding be used in a new integrated Vocational Education system 

The problems inherent here are not those of CETA or Vocational Education We 
are now in the enjoyable human endeavor of bureaucracy How do we get a handle 
on bureaucracies'^ How do we bring about change*^ * * t 

Creating a new. intergrated ' and better mouse trap is a distinct temptation i 
do not see the money to do this Furthermore, the folks who need the skills— both 
employee and emplo>er -cannot afford the time for this new entity to gear up and 
become effective 

Indicate what works Hold those pro^rrams up ns models Support the programs 
that work Provide incentives to model programs 9upi>ort staff training and the 
interihange of iiu-thods and materials across cities, states, and region.s 

III <iUPX<fTir)NS FROM ^PiNATOR Cil^AYI.K 

I What are the best methods lor carrying out the objectives of employment and 

^""TlT^is^l^^llx-al answer From the Federal level, one can indicate models an. 
resources at the local level, we match resources with need What is still missing is 
the feedback and re-evaluation And I don't mean year long evaluation studies 
There are solid criteria which can meausre a program s effectiveness 

The private sector hah been given a lole the> have not asked for Private sector 
companies are unable to fill the gap left by the disappearance of C ETA founding Ihe 
highest priority must be given to providing programs which train adults tor skills 
needed in society These skills are needed in both the private sector and the public 
.sector It IS not an either^or Public enterprises need computer programmers as 
much as ITT does . , ^ _ 

CETA funds and vocational funds cannot be the sole support of a program 
Through other financial and non-financial agreement.^, we need to piece programs 
together As there is no one way to deliver vocational training, so there is no one 
big bang" reality for program development and implementation 
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Good management tiirgeU niarkeU and gue?* out after these- markets Good 
management of the employment and training &>btem mui>t do the &ame thing If vou 
want to mcrease employment amongst the most unemplo>ed, then >ou must go 
after that market with those resources required tu produce desired results 

I Should particular groups *n the labor forte be the concern of employment 
policy? 

Yes. If not, why have an employment policy at all? 

Ves. Targeted groups should be identified. Different people have differeing needs 
i>etondi>, how can you measure the effectiveness of j^our emptoyment poUv> unless 
you posit benchmarks' for the »>steni which executes this policy There should be 
a mix between groups with the most difiicult problems and those with whom 
sucdessful outcomes are more hkely." People learn from each other 

Yes. Efforts should be concentrated on areas with significant employment prob 
lem*. No longer can we afford affluent suburbs being puzzled over what to do with 
CBTA funds Bestowed upon the locality through formulas. 

Yes. Particular groups have particular problems although most individuals sha»c 
a commonality of interests. What has been learned over the past five years is that 
youth employment programs ^,annot be measured by the same standards that are 
used for adult training programs. When workmg with adolescents, it is just poor 
common sense to fault a student as a "non positive termination" when that student 
was forced uut of the program bv family circumstances out of his. her control Youth 
employment programs are developmental in nature. They help young people make 
the passages rcMuired along the road to adulthood and more final career decisions 

Youth are sufficiently different that distinct programs most be designed for thtm 

.i. What should be the relationship of employment and training policies to income 
maintenance policies? 

The emphasis must be on promoting economic independence. The income transfer 
mechanism is selfndefeating. 

4. What are the appropriate relationships between Federal, State and local gov 
ernments m the funding, design, and ^idmmistration of employment and training 
programs? 

I can only ask that whatever is done at any of these levels there is provided some 
humanly possible timelin***^** m which to implement directives. There is an incredi 
ble irnpatience m employment and trammg programs It almost setms at times that 
the CETA system would rather train robots than real people. 

, One of the largest areas for inefficiency m CETA and \ ocational Collaborations is 
that the folks m charge seem to always change the rules and regulations Just when 
a system or program is m place, we are once again off to the races with another 
brainstorm. 

No matter how the systems are put together, they must be v^on^istent and dura 
ble. ^ , , 

5 What IS the appropriate role of th*? private sector in the design and implemen 
tation of employment and training policy? 

First of all, has any one asked this of the private sector companies? Has anyone 
bothered to categorize the answers received? 

I thmk that the private sector is being called upon to fill the vacuum created by 
the ioss of programs and funds in the puolic sector. There are <i:>sumptions that jobs 
m the public sector are inherently inferior to those m the private sector Skills and 
knowlege are skills and knowledge no matter where tht-y art executed A computer 
programmer for the Office of Management and Budget ii, still a computer program 
mer Because a Job is m the private 8>ector, this is nut to guarantee that this Is not a 
"dead end" job. i • r 

The private sector responds best when they are involved m the entire planning of 
the employment and training system. The programs must meet tl needs of the 
enterprise which is responsible to its stockholders to make a profit If the employ 
ment and training package furthers the charter of the private sector company, then 
the company will participate in the project. 

The bureaucratic pendulurr. swing is not the answer Once again we are mto the 
either' or ' syndrome— "either" the public sector "or" the private sector The em 
ployment and trammg problem i& too big for either to handle. Eliminating the 
pufila »es.tor does not increase the pnvate sector involvement It appears to be quite 
poor planning to eliminate one service ba.sed upon une "invisible hand" which will 
(hopefully!!!) pitch in and offer resources. 

Just as the private sector operates un the basis of incentives, so the public sector 
requires such incentives. Before the Youth Entitlement projects and the 22 percent 
set-aside under YETP, Prime Sponsor's and LEA s rarely spoke, let alone collaborat 
ed With the incentives uf additional revenues, radical changes happened Boston is 
a prime example of the |x^wer of incentives Yet in public funding, there are no 
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"bonuses" for a job well done. There are few ways to enrich those who achieve goals 

""perCtre middle road is required. The public sector is not elminated as much 
as It adopts and adapts those private sector practices which produce results 

Mr. Jeffords. Dr. Shively. 

STATEMENT OF HAROLD SHIVELY, PRESIDENT, BUNKER HILL 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE, BOSTON, MASS. 

Mr. Shively. Thank you very much. 1 am the president of 
Bunker Hill Community College, and I am pleaSed to be here, Mr 
Chairman and members of the committee. The trustees wanted me 
to convey to you the fact that they do not thmk we have a national 
training policy, that we have a proliferation of programs that are 
somewhat similar, that they are administered by various agencies 
including educational agencies. They are costing the taxpayer an 
enormous amount of money, and we are replicating to a great 
extent many of these programs. You have to understand that we 
come from a community college system where our people are of all 
conceivable economic and ethnic backgrounds, and age ranges in 
my institution from 17 to 73. j . :„ „^^Ait 

The community college system has 5 million students in credit 
Drojirams and an additional 5 million students in short-term train- 
ing programs, and 60 percent of all students nationally are in 
occupationally oriented programs. j r fUof 

I think that is pertinent to these hearings, and the fact that we 
do have some 30,000 occupational titles that we tram for. 

Most of our students are disadvantaged, and I think m a sense in 
my institution we have run CETA programs in cooperation with 
CETA, and I do not see any difference in the kinds of students we 

*^^We would recommend that there be developed a process for State 
identification of institutions or organizations capable of doing 
training. We think that it is about time we did that before we set 
up or continued parallel, because to utilize the kinds of institutions 
that are already in place would be less costly than developing new 
ones. We feel the Federal Government should assume some respon- 
sibility for the determination of the delivery of services, who 
should do the training. j „ „ oi,,„u 

We think the QETA side for postsecondary education should 
certainly be increased double to at least 30 percent, and most ot 
that CETA side should go to student services and not management 

In summarizing my paper I just want to stress several points We 
feel a more formalized process must be established to assure coop- 
eration between manpower planners and training sources Llariti- 
cation of who will do what can reduce costs and make training 
programs more responsive and perhaps eliminate som^ of the re- 
dundancy. 

Serious consideration should be given to our present resources 
before we design new ones in new agencies, and mos^ommunity 
colleges are now training individuals who are novy ChlA-eligiDle 

I know that you were concerned about the chronic unemployed, 
and I can talk to you about two programs. One, the city of Chicago 
community college system has an excellent program that deals 
with this. Last year we had 800 of those individuals fuUtime at our 
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iribtitution. Tht*> were bcreened by the welfare department and we 
are working with them this year. In about 2V2 years we got them 
mto the employment market and in jobs that pay well enough so 
that they are off welfare. I just point this out because there are 
various ways of working together to handle this problem. 

We thmk that gi eater equit> nlust be achieved in student fina 1- 
cial a|d programs to in^^ure the disadvantaged working student an 
opportunity to go. That is gne uf the problems. They get penalized 
in tiiis whole process. 

Generally the State so]e-dgency concept is not working as well as 
it should be, and we think that needs to be looked at, and we would 
favor legislation to encourage the development of cooperation be- 
tween business, industry, and these kind of agencies. 

Thank you, sir. 

[The prepared statement of Harold Shively follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Dr. Harold E. Shively, President, Bunker Hill 
Community College, Boston. Mass. 

Mr Chairmiin, membei^ of the Subcommittee on Emplo>ment Opportunities, I 
am grateful that you have asked me to meet with you so that we might share 
concepts which I hope can lead to the formulation of an effective national policy for 
training and employment I commend the House and Senate for initiating these 
regional hearings, for withuut them uur concerns and aspirations for a more produc 
tive and economiiallv t>U»ble nation would not materialize. I am also grateful that 
the Association of Cummuiut.v College Trustees was in.strumental m bringing us 

together , , , , - j * 

The most important impression I want to leave with you today is that we do not 
have a national policy fur training and employment for our citizenry There js a 
proliferation of similar programs, each with almost identical goals, administered by 
a variety of agencies, and costing the taxpayers enormous sums with questionable 
quantitative results I do not feel that we can continue this endless process of 
replicating services and designing new programs each time we confirm that our 
manpower needs are not being met. 

Because I represent a segment of public higher education which provides encoUr 
agement to individuals with every conceivable ethnic, age, education, handicap, 
training, and employment background. I view CETA anc its predecessors as exam- 
ples of expensive and redundant programming Further, at a time when account 
ability is so vital, CETA programs. , , „ t 

i Are not required to be regionally accredited unless a local college extends this 
courtesy and from our experiences, few CoTA agencies request credentialing of 
their courses; , 1 j »• 

> Are not directlv under the supervision of stiite. regional, or np* onal education 
al agencies Apparentlv. they formulate their own rules with the advice or 
consent ol established educational training agencies State governments have not 
p<^rmittf'd other independent education- training agencies to function in this manner 
*^ince the early lOrtO's 

(.'an we continue to pay for la.ver upon laver of new redundant training programs, 
and allow construction and costly maintenance of training centers, when existing 
accredited educational institutions are now available and qualified to perform the 
same tasks for identical populations*' 

I^t me acquaint you with our Community College system. The two-vear colleges 
are now the largest segment of post-secondary education in the United States, and 
the early enrollment data for the present academic year also shows that we contin 
ue to be the fastest growing segment of college opportunity It appears certain that 
the total number of citi/.ens taking credit 'ourses and degrees in two-year colleges 
this year Will exceed five million, and the Vjta\ number of people served by al! two^ 
vear college courses now ih ruughy tsvice tl-at number. This means that one out of 
every two citizens engaged in college work is attending a two-year college 

Most pertinent to these healings is the fact that approximately 60 percent of the 
.Hudenti* now pursuing degrees in the community and technical colleges are m 
occupational programs Some .^0,000 different occupational course titles are now 
offered in the nations c<iminunity colleges The typical .student served by our 
uJi leges is a working adult, who had probably established a home and family, and is 
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<ibout pluh vi-ars oi a^*- Thf li^^' ran^'e at my College, tor f ample, is IT to ?;{ 

^ *\{osi ot uur btudent^ and students in man> community college ^ come from the 
worid of work and are dusadvantaged What thev are now looking for are career 
upportunitit»s Their vouth. years of c>earchin« and experimentation, are largely 
behind thi»m. and they are extenng a community c(41ege to establish their mobility 
in the real world 

IrR reading numbers of the courses students are now taking are "employer specif 
K By that. I mean that employers whost changing production requirements call 
lor new skills and' or new personnel are working with our colleges to develop 
courses to meet these needs 

{ ETA. agencle^ for exampU-. have not used our colleges to the broad advantage 
ihey might have been uswi in many states A critical element missing in many 
I ETA programs has been basic educativ>n to strengthen the skills of the participants 
su that they wiii be better quahfied for initial and continuous employment Many of 
those assisted bv CETA will not be compi«titive m their jobs uitless they have these 
basis skills Adult education tailored to provide these skills is very much what 
community colleges are all about 

To lurther u>nluse the issues, we are seldom informed when new training pro- 
grams are designed or introduced Manpower needs are not coordinated, for we are 
unaware ot how CETA agencies will function or what their program emphasis will 
tH- When I ETA .igencies hd\e enrolled their client* m our career programs as full 
time students, we have found this relationship to be productive CETA students 
aic*»nimo<ia(e weii in out academic environment and maintain grade averages equal 
U) our regular students But this phase of CETA activity has nevei been extensively 
explored, lor our reialionship continues only until CETA agencies replicate our 
career programs ior use in their own training center One questions the economy of 
this replication r> . i, 

Betaus^^" we do not luiiv understand the intent and direction of many Federally 
funded manpower programs, and because we are so infrequently consulted before 
programs are designed and or implemented, contracting with these agencies can be 
a most conlusinK and difficult process The allowable overhead costs are so low that 
we ^pneraiiy lose money in allocating st^iff to the projects When problems do occur. 
th*-rH are numerosis regulati-^ni> which make us responsible even when the contract- 
ing «igencv is at fault 

The >iituation under the Vocational Education Act is equally untenable The 1 ) 
percent set-aside tor pt^st-secoiidary programs is now completely out of touch wi^\ 
rt-aiitv In Mas>ai nu^etts only about ^ percent of the lo percent set aside is awarded 
U> vommunity colleges for direct student services We would recommend that the 
presi'iit sole state agency approach be abolished in favor of the following (ai there 
b<- develofx-d a process ior state identificaiton of institutions cap<ible of offering a 
variety oi training pro»;rams. »b» the Federal Government be responsible for deter 
mining the dehverv svsteiP ic* the set-aside for post-secondary education be m 
creased to -ii* pi'rceiit. and d/ a majority of the set-aside funds be utilized for direct 
student services 

Th*- trend in vxationai enrollrii*^nts has moved dramatically toward the postsec 
ondarv stag*- It is «i continuing shift which needs the support and encouragement of 
t«-dt-ral progr<ims Thi re are many reasons for the shift, but two are perhaps 
dominant Our students are taking more years to test their career options, and 
t-niergink' le< hnol(>v;ies which now constitute a large portion of the job markc* 
rt»qur»' <ind mor*- advanced tr<»ining and career renewal These needs are often 

best served by the convenience and flexibility a community college can provide 

in my judgiiient. even t^ne student aid programs are not realistic The "half cost" 
limitation on Pell (»ranl^ is a sertous impediment to our disadvantaged community 
<oii»-^'i' students svfio are pursuing; occupational programs The vast majority of our 
^rud»-i»tH <iri- umimutiiig students, who are being severely penalized by the arbitrary 
<l i«»o c^•lhn^; which the Department of Education has placed on the "costs of 
attendam<^ lor coamiutmg students, m the computation of Pell Grants Despite a 
rnplmg ot luel and other commuting costs, this remains unchanged We are confi 
(l»nt th<it it vou allow the community college students carrying at least half time 
luad^ ♦o obtain «-(iuilabi» Vvli (irants, you will find that increasing numbers of them 
wjH hicjHiie si'lf sustaining, long-term career workers 

What service's can our community colleges provide in the development of a more 
ett»-ctive nat'ional empit»ment and training jK^licy'* The answei lies in the rapidly 
»-\pandiPg Use that private industry and community agencies are making of commu 
nitv ««>U«''^;es to c*>pe with changing technology and to serve "employer specific" 
ni-ed-^ This is tjraphu evidence that we are a comprehensive delivery system which 
IV aln-.tdv m pUue and prepared tt^ function at a much more productive level 
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WhiU' wf do not ^uug* n( itt<it hav** prugrantN to mtvo pv«*rv ru-id. uur t*ttettivi»- 
ni»Hs in MTVinj? <.on)fiiU(ut v <tr»<i t inplover (hhkIs at a (out r ptr capita tost th«in 
nianv other NCgnrienl> ul education cK-arlv indi^aU-^ tht u>ntnbution v\t' cuuld ni.ike 
to in.sure that Inderal proKram.s be more effective In i>uniih,4r> , I woulJ stre.v> 
se%eral points 

I A more tormali/>ed procev^ imi^t be e-.tabliv-ihed to «is>ure cooperation betwi*en 
nianpowt-r planners and trainifi^ ^mn i--* ('lanfi^ation t^f uho \mH do what can 
reduce cost*, make training programs niore rexSpoiiMve. and reduce redundanc> 

J ^ertoUb cor.sideration mu^t be ^iven to our present resources before we desigii 
new anencies Most communitv colle>»ts are now training individuals who are CFITA 
eiijjible I question the need (or the torniation of new training avenues when man.t 
educational districts throughout the count r> have .-.urplus buildings and qualified 
teacher-* available With the extensive experience conimunitv colleges havt had in 
training minorities and the disad%antaKed, we could put these teachtrs «ind (.icihties 
to excellent use at a fraction ol the cost.s ai^sociated with oui piesent manptmer 
training' systems >^ 

.i (ireater equit> must be aitiieved in student financial aid progr.im^ to insure 
that disadvantaged working studeals whit have jobs oH canipu> «ind who coinmuti to 
schot)l are fairl> treated irt Pell (I rants and all other aid programs 

I The sole stc»te a^encv concept does not work Communitv colIe^;es are not 
provided wuh enough of the set-aside to deliver needed student services Incentives 
>hould Di» made to encourage industr> and community colleges to plan and devi lop 
jt#int programs that meet m.uqxjwer needs and foster community development 

.1 lA'gislatioti should be encouraged to develop coop^'ration between education, 
business. industr>. and job market opportunities Such legislation could ii^e as a 
miMiei the Uxal boards which govern communitv colleges Our colleges are uraqui in 
that their bt^ards are ^ompoM'd of members who are communiC.v statesmen, kvho arc 
broadlv representative of bu?iiness, industr>. and the taxpa>ing public 

Time is short The gap between economic development ,ind thi availabilit> of a 
well trained labor force is increasing That labor force must be know U'dgt able of the 
realtt> that their yvorking >ears ma> require man> changes in x<ireer option^ as the 
economy develops 

Jhe Department of I^boi and E)dac«ttion might be wtdl advised, with encourage 
ment from >our (\mimittees, to form a joint National T.isk Force to make a 
comprehensive anal>sis of what c(^lleges and industr> are dojng on a local bacMs to 
increase employment and employ abilitv More concrete rei omnundationa ciHild 
then be made to ( oiigress to shape an equitable and effective nation.il polic> I 
would t'ncourage vtni to plan and iinplement this Task For*.e now. for we ,irt at a 
c ritual stage in the econtmiic development of this count r>, <ind action required 

Mr Jkfkords. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Chairman, I, realize your time is short. 

Mr. Hawkin^s Not only short, but I think it has arrived Mr 
Wei;>s and I both have to go, for which we apologi/t, I think thib, 
along with all of the others, has been an excellent panel. 

Mr Chairman, I would like to commend you on what I think has 
been perhaps one of the most productive and rewarding hearings 
that we have ever had in this subcommittee. I think the witnesses 
have been excellent. They have given us a tremendoub number of 
challenges and new ideas, and I think overall you are to be com- 
mended and all of those who testified in the region are to be 
commended We certainly regret that we must leave, but I know 
you will carry on V 

Mr Jkfkords. Yes, before you leave, Mr. Chairman, I feel I owe 
you M>mething I have used some misrepresentation to get the 
pcmel here I told them there would be lots of leaves on the trees 
<iU(\ the sun would bi^ shining, .md the> would see the fall foliage if 
thev cami* to Vermont ()b\iou>lv we postponed the foliage, and all 
they have seen so iai is the fc^g I hope it is a little clearer out 
there now 

First, Mrs Hawkins was gi>ing to com'e with you, so I would like 
to present thi> for you to take back to the Missus Please express 
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my deep apologies that we had to postpone the original hearings 
Also, to sweeten you up a little bit and for the fact that you did not 
get to see much of Vermont. I would like you to take a little bit of 
Vermont back with you, this maple syrup. . . . . ^ 

Mr. Hawkins. Fine. This is for Mrs. Hawkins and this is for % 
Hawkins. . ^ ... . . ^ 

Mr. Jeffords. Ted, I would like to present you with a little bit ot 
Vermont to take back with you as well. Mr. Hawkins is from Los 
Angeles. He expected to see Vermont in its splendor 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you very much. This is very lovely. 

Mr. Weiss. Thank you. It has been an excellent hearing 

Mr. Jeffords. I want to thank you for some super testimony and 
for isolating the issues as well. It gqts down to the point where we 
are right now. As has been pointed out by a number of you on the 
panel, wnat I am trying to do and what I know the committee is 
trying to do is not just look at CETA in isolation. If we are cut 
down the amount of money we have, we are going to have, to take 
a look at ever> program that we have, take an inventory of our 
assets, both capital and personnel, analyze what programs have 
been successful and those that have not, learn what we can; priori- 
tize where we have to put our resources, and then determine just 
what to introduce as legislation. As far as structures go we have to 
wash everything off and see what we should do and take a look at 
those resources that we have. 

I think those are the points that all of you have been making 1 
am very interested in the kind of comments you made on how to 
try ind restructure CETA and how to maximize the use of our 
rf purees. Again, with that kind of a start, not asking you to 
rt emphasize what vou have done, but to try to give us what we 
should do or how we should really fold in vocational education I 
would appreciate some more comments in that area 

Yes.'sir. 

Mr Kklley. Jim, as you know, the money coming to us from a 
Federal level is almost exclusively categorical. The money coming 
to us through the State legis,lature for adults is categorical I do not 
have a great pr^^blem with that, because I think that the people 
responsible for the various categorical programs liave been selected 
because they probably are best in tune with the needs of the 
particular population that they are trying to serve. In a rural State 
such as ours, and I suspect in other States as well, the problem as I 
see It IS that the highly categorical programs do not have an 
extensive sound ongoing program of vocational education to which 
thev can attach their various programs and activities 

Again, as you get into rural States, a particular target popula- 
tion may not have enough clients who have a similarity of need to 
warrant mounting a program for that specific subgroup 

On the other hand, it would make much greater sense to make it 
possible for them to buy into training on a sort of service-type 
formula or basis, either hours of instruction, seat time, a piece of a 
class or what have you. Perhaps CETA-type individuals can be 
served that way, without vocational rehabilitation or apprentice 
ship training types of people, and when you look at their needs 
collectively you can then operate a cost-effective delivery system 
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So, at least fur Vermont, the Department of Education is looking 
at the pos&ibilit> of dividing a State into five major regions, adopt 
ing many of the notions that are basic to the skills center delivery 
©ystem, assessment, individualized employment plan, open entry, 
open exit, competency -based instruction, and we think we can do it 
looking at larger regions in the State and by bringing together the 
needs of all the various constituencies v/ithin the region. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Jeffords. Kevin. 

Mr. Kennedy. I would like tv, underscore that. In dealing with 
CETA programs in the past especially in a classroom training kind 
of emphasis or the title II-D training emphasis, it is hard in a 
rural area to get a group of people together that are in need of the 
same skills, and that makes it very difficult to have a cost-effective 
program that can be packaged. And there was a lot of emphasis 
tov^ard not involving other people. If it is a CETA funded project 
then only CETA-eligible people could be involved with it. And even 
when you could demonstrate that it could be much more cost- 
effective, maybe vocational education if that were involved, maybe 
private individuals who might be unemployed but interested in this 
training but not eligible for CETA could buy into it, tying all that 
together it would make a very cost-effective kind of program. 
Whether one particular program is sponsored by a vocational 
school or by a community college or by a CETA organization it 
really did not matter. It was a matter of identifying labor-market 
needs, packaging a program that met those needs, establishing it in 
an appropriate location, provide that kind of training, and when 
that need was met then go on to something else. But it could be a 
pooled effort without people that are involved in handicapped pro 
grams saying only handicapped people can be involved with this, or 
only CETA people, or only vocational students under grade 12 
could be involved. I think that kind of emphasis has to be given 

Mr. Jeffords. Thank you. 

James. 

Mr. Caradonio. I think the first thing is in terms of planning 
The funding cycles are out of whack. If a municipality or a school 
board would like to do some more work with CETA or whatever 
you cannot plan because the money comes in a fiscal year starting 
in October and you are running on a thing that goes from Septem 
ber to June or September to May. There are some real problems. I 
am facing it right now. I do not have the CETA side yet for YETP 
for all the reasons that you know, so something should be done to 
put the funding cycles into cohesion on the educational side. . 

Another thing up front is that there should be some tl>pe of 
ceiling, I think, in terms of diminishing resources. There should be 
some type of financing on amount of money that you can spend on 
equipment. You can only spend 20 percent of CETA money on 
administration, and then you can go to your regional office to get 
that waived or whatever. But this might, in a sense, when someone 
wants to start a program might force them to start hunting around 
ia *>ee where people can rent our facilities or use^ our facilities 
instead of going out and buying some very, very expensive equip- 
ment, especially in terms of some of the stuff that Secretary Kario 
tis mentioned. It is amazing, ^y testimony was printed on a Digi 
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tal word processer that cost« $()5,000 a year. Thank goodness it was 
donated by Digital. 
Mr. Jeffords. I am glad you added that. 

Mr. Caradonio. I cannot see adding a word processing program 
for $65,000. That knocks your funds right out. 

I thmk you have to massage municipalities. You mentioned a 
good pomt with school boards. They have to be taken to dinner or 
wined and dined and say, "Hey, we expect you to take part in 
this." We are always beating up the private sector. Maybe we have 
to get the local school boards to say maybe we Cannot afford adult 
education facilities but maybe they can use our facilities and .the 
good guys and gals will vote for us. But in terms of municipal 
structures of governance and outdated viewpoints in northeastern 
cities in terms of accountants and whatever they make is very hard 
for cash flow. The spirit indeed is willing, but the ledgers are weak, 

so to speak. . , ^. u r v 

I think another part of it as was mentioned many times before is 
the whole overall picture, and I am an advocate of a competency- 
based system which, again, can meet the needs of anyone, even a 
gentleman v/ho is a machinist who has doubts about that It is 
proven. It is documented, and I am very happy to see that CETA is 
goini' toward a competency-based system, but why does CETA not 
call it competency-based and why does not vocational education 
call it competency-based, because once again we have CETA people 
talking about benchmarks and vocational people talking about 
competencies, and we are starting off confused agam We are talk- 
ing apples and oranges. Let us name it at least the same thing and 
make a commitment to this type of thing, and then we will serve a 
common vocabulary. The way it is set up now it is built in that we 
are talking apples and oranges again. We have a real tool there to 

train everybody. ^ . i ^ - i ^, 

Mr Shively. I think we have to keep in mind that as tecnnology 
changes, and it changes so rapidly that we are all going to be doing 
several kmds of jobs in our lifetime, maybe we are being too 
specific in specific kinds of courses. I think one of the problems we 
run mto is even though we can do a specific training without these 
individuals having basic skills which again is a very limiting kind 

^ Another example in a manning area, I know that in our institu- 
tion we prepared an equipment list for a neighboring CETA organi- 
zation to set up their own training program, and it came to about 
$4V2 million which pretty much duplicated what we have Now 
they are running out of money, and the equipjuent is there and the 
programs are not. I just hope that whatever kind of legislation you 
come up with that is going to mandate some kind of cooperation 
and I reiterate what Jim says. I would like to see more ol that 
money go toward supporting the students. 
Mr Jkffords. Lou. / . , ^ j r *u 

Mr Sai,ebra. CETA and vocational education and many of the 
other agencies, the WIN program are all designed to put people to 
work, entry-level-type skills. We operate a good share of those We 
have not used 1 cent of any other agency money for upgrading v/e 
have had lUO-percent participation in local industry, when we want 
to upgrade people we would run a program. The school system 
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dunateb the inkiiKl u.^e of tla* facility, and the industry pays the 
instruction and the materials. This has been going on for 40 years. 
This did not start last >ear. That is a thing that we have built in 
uur communit>, and it should continue. The entry level is where 
the emphasis should be placed. What I have concerns with is the 
competition and the duplication within training the people for 
entr>-Ievel skills, and it is a tremendous amount of money. If the 
projections hold true where vocational education ma> take another 
$200 million cut, CETA sure had their woes and all the other 
agencies, it is almost indicative that we have to combine forces and 
to eliminate as much duplication and the' confusion to the partici 
pant of where do I go. This is even more so. They walk into my 
office and ask a particular question, where do I go to get this, and I 
need a directory to find out what label I am supposed to put on it 
before I send them. This is getting to be very confusing, where it 
would be more reasonable for the communit> to have a central 
intake s>stem for all programs. They could all operate out of the 
feame thing. I am not advocating getting rid of all the particular 
target groups. What I am sa>ing is let us put them in one place, so 
to speak, and have the training available in one place, and then 
the job seaich available from one place, and not everybody step- 
ping over each other looking for clients and participants because 
that is what is really happening 

Mr. JhKFQRDs. Was Vermont reall> moving toward that in the 
consolidation that we have? 

James, I wonder if you could tell me whether you wo .Id like to 
see that in a State like Massachusetts, where you have the urban 
cit>, Boston, versus the rest of Massachusetts type of situation? 
That is probabl> overdramati^mg it, but how would you accomplish 
that if you wanted to accomplish it, looking at it from the Federal 
level? 

Mr. Caradonio I think the same reason, because of the shrink- 
ing resources it ii> moving. Of course it is very political. I think 
what we are tr>ing to do at our center, in terms of a centralized 
place, IS to, No. 1, set up our own assessment based on the CETA 
mold. We are going to the prime sponsor and saying you have an 
excellent a.vsessment center, we want >ou to use our center, so that 
if you re(er .someone to us of the same format and same informa- 
tion, if we have someone who comes in out of school, youth and 
adult, we will have the same .system. So we are really trying to 
mesh a good s>stem m the citv a.s regards the whole problem of 
intake and assessment. 

It IS ver> confusing to me as well, that I really think overall that 
the buck has to stop someplace. The legislation has to say that this 
organization or this communit> -based group ur this board, or what 
ever the entity is, will in essence make the decisions on where the 
fundh will go, and that will be based on the data that is available 
un the needs for training, et cetera. Again it is not happening right 
now It is even more so now with the funds. It is a scramble. 
Agencies are trving to sUxy <ihve, schools and everyone else. What 
the structure is I do not know I think there has to be one, and 
then It has to be supported. I think legislation sa>&, well, there is a 
structure, go ahead It never builds in a mechanism for support 
Big business does that No matter what the> start, they alwavs 
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training for whatever their coordinating agency is If you say in a 
CETA program you want to bpend money on training the staff, 
that comes out of here or comes out of here. That is administrative 
money You were not over your budget. You cannot do that I think 
It has to be given credence to the fact that people need training to 
implement this new coordinating function, whatever it is, but that 
there definitely hab to be one with representation from vocational 
education and representation from CETA and the community col 
leges at the local training institutions. Right now there are no 
boards that way. They are very advisory. They meet once a year 
They do not mean anything. They are paper tigers. 

Mr Jeffords. How would you mandate the creation Should we 
do it at the Federal level? Should you allow State to do it, or would 
that be a bad thing in a situation where you have a large city 
versus a State as far as approval of that kind of mechanism^ 

Mr. Caradonio. I think the way Mas^chusetts works right now, 
especially in vocational education, and fknow the criticism is that 
voc ed never serviced inner "ity people, but our formulas are 
weighted, to answer your question. I would be comfortable with the 
State doinft som.ething. I know other people' would not in urban 
areas because our formulas are weighted. We get, as you men- 
tioned, special-needb students before learning-disabled. We get four 
times per capita for servicing a learning-disabled student in Massa 
chusetts. We get 1.2 for disadvantaged, 1.4 for bilingual, 2 per 
capita for vocational rehab student. So it says you are going to get 
reimbursement back, so there is an incentive. With a mind-set like 
that coming with a State I would feel comfortable with working 
with that State, which 70 percent of the 4942 funds in the State 
went to Boston because we had the highest number of disadvan- 
taged, handicapped, limited-English-speaking ability in the State 
So ves, I would say that, because it is a good deal for us, I do not 
know what it is in other States, but I do not see those safeguards 
built into other areas in other States. I would be comfortable with 
that. We get our fair share in terms of our need from the State. 

Mr. Jeffords. Larry? ^ , , 

Mr. DeNardis. Just one question of Dr. Shively. Does your school 
participate in the Bay State Skills Corp.? 

Mr Shivkly. vVe did last year. We did not submit a proposal this 
year. Because of funding, our administrative staff was down and 
they just created all kinds of problems on campus with unusual 
kinds of requests for information from both us and the company, 
and it just does not beem like it was worth our time and effort this 
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I think the concept is good and I think maybe after they have 
been through it 2 or :i years and we let. the institutions and the 
companies work it out they probably will come along. But to 
answer your question, we did last year and we are not this year 
Mr DeNaudis If I read your testimony properly, item No. :) 
sounds like that, 

Mr Shively Well, we have programs <Vith about a dozen compa- 
nies where we both provide the training for entering employees 
and the upgrading within the company. We have three companies 
We have full-time facultv right in their plants and their territory 
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doing that upgrading, which in turn opens up the other end of the 
entry level, which we do some of that training, so does Jim, and so 
does everybod}' else in Boston. 

Mr. Jeffords. Thank you very much. And thank you again. It is 
a tremendous help to us, and I do appreciate it. We will now recess 
until 2:30. 

IWher' oon, at 2 p.m., tht subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 2:30 p.in., the same day,] 

[afternoon .session] 

Mr. Jeffords. The Subcommittee on Employment Opportunities 
will come to order. The first witness is Raj Brown. 

STATEMENT OF RAY BROWN, DIRECTOR, NORTHLANDS JOB 
CORPS, VERGENNES. VT. 

Mr. Brown. Thank you, Mr. Jeffords. 

This testimony is prepared for the Subcommittee on Employment 
Opportunities. Mr. Jeffords and Mr. DeNardis. thank you very 
much for this opportunity to speak. I am Ray Brown, the center 
director of the Northlands Job Corps Center. 

The Job Corp^ is a national program to help jobless or low- 
income youth, ages 16 to 21. become responsible, productive citi- 
zens. The Job Corps was made possible by the Economic Opportuni 
ty Act of 1964, and is now administered through the U.S. Depart 
ment of Labor, Employment and Training Administration. 

The Job Corps is a cornerstone of our Nation's employment and 
training effort, providing economically disadvantaged youth with 
intensive services aimed at significantly improving their employ 
ment and earning powers. It is a program that works. With 17 
years of operation^, the Job Corps has become increasingly effec- 
tive, and there is convincing evidence of its favorable impact on 
youth. 

The Job Corps offers a wide range of services, combining basic 
education and vocational training with other activities such as 
counseling [group and individual] and recreation. Job Corps centers 
are residential, providing comfortable living quarters, nutritional 
meals, and health services. Some centers provide a nonresidential 
component. 

Many Job Corps enrollees have not seen a doctor or dentist 
recently and bome never—thus, comprehensive medical services is 
a critical need. Most youth who enter Job Corps are high school 
dropouts. Many jobs require a high school diploma or its equiva- 
lent. Job Corps extends that opportunity by providing the informa- 
tion, materials, and general knowledge through its instructional 
staff to complete the GED test. 

The Northlands Job Corps Center is one of 12 centers operated 
for the U.S. Department of Labor by the Singer Co. Northlands 
began operations in December 1978 and received its first input of 
enrollees June 5, 197!). The center population consists of youth 
primarily from Vermont, Maine, and New Hampshire, with a con 
tracted capacity of 280 (160 male, 120 female). 

Approximatel.v 45 percent of Northland s present population is 
from a single-parent home, and many are on public assistance. 
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The center offerb the fullo\ving vocational skills, auto body, auto 
mechanics, small engmes repair, machine trades, welding, facili- 
tieb/ maintenance construction, culinary arts, business skills, cos- 
metology, and health occupations. 

During fiscal year 1981, 118 youth received their GED. 

The placement rate for Northlands is 92 percent of the fiscal 
year just ended — September 30, 1981. 

The Northlands center i& located in Vergennes, Vt., on approxi- 
mately oO acres. The bite consists of nine dormitories (five male, 
four female), cafeteria, g>m, swimming pool, educational and voca-. 
tiunal buildmgs, asbembl> hall, and center maintenance and supply 
buildings. 

The new enrulleeb go through an approximate 3-week orientation 
period conbibting of meeting with key staff, testing, and vocational 
evaluation. Upon en'.ering the mainstream, the average class day 
consists of three periods in academic training and three periods in 
vocational training. Leisure-time activities include use of the gym, 
arts and craftb, off-center activities such as bowling and rollerskat- 
ing. Seasonal activities include softball, soccer, cross-country skiing, 
and ice skating. 

Since our population consists of New England youth,' many go 
home on weekends 

The National Council on Employment Policy— a private, nonprof- 
it organization-^recently com'pleted a study on CETA programs 

Several quotes from that report are: 

A dollar spent on Job Corps returned about $1 ;}S) to society 

The Job Corps is a honed and refined system 

It IS a model oi cumprehenbive treatment, pruNiding a complete spectrum ot 
opportunity rangin^» from special learning aid for the disabled, al! the wa> to college 
option:^ for corpsmembers 

Their complete report is submitted with the testimony for your 
review. . 

A quote from Mr. Ray Donovan, Secretary of Labor, appeared in 
the Manpower and Vocational Education Weekly, October 1, 1981 

Speaking before a group at the National Job Corps Competition' 
Expo, Mr. Donovan said, "The simple truth is that Job Corps works 
and it works well. Job Corps works because it draws on the exper- 
tise of man> parts of our society, such as labor, business, and 
government." 

A report prepared by Mathematics Research, Inc quotes, and 
this is part of the document, the following: 

Projecting the bt»nerlt^ into the future, the t-valuation e>timates that the long 
term dollar beneiiUs to .society from the Job Corps program are greater than the 
program eo^ts. so that the program \s economically efficient 

Our benchmark estimate is that the value of benefits in the 
fiscal year UlTT exceeded costs by almost $2,300 per corpsmember. 
Furthermore, the program is found to be economically efficient 
under a wide range of alternative assumptions and estimates Be- 
cause over 44,000 youths enrolled in Job Corps in fiscal year 1977, 
our benchmark estimate of the net social benefit for the entire 
program is approximately $90 million for that year. 

In response to why do we have eniplo>ment and training poli- 
cies I reference employment projections in lOH.j. hiformation on 
current and future employment and training requirements is es- 
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bential fur plaiminK ^ikI dfvt'lupmg educational training programs 
to meet future needs Tutal employment ib expected to increar>e by 
about l\) percent between VMi> and The largest growth rates 
are expected in clerical and berviceb occupations. With expected 
increases in employment training our >outh to fill these needs is 
critical. Job Corps provides that training 

Job C orps through the years has provided thousands of youth 
with an opportunity they may not have otherwise had. With over 
100 centers and iipproximately 14»000 youth enrolled nationall>, 
the continuation of this worthwhile program should be a prime 
concern of all Americans. 

Respectfully submitted. Raymond T, Brown. Job Corps. 

Mr Hawkins. Thank you very much, Ray. 

( Material submitted by Ray Brown follows:} 

.Job Coups Ckntkh. \'krcknnf:.s, Vt 

Fh.ink vou Mr Chjirmnu, Mr Jt-Uurds, Mr IVN.irdi^ ,imi Mi WVins tur this 
opportiinitv to ^J)t•ak 

Mu* Job Corps IS ,1 ri.ihohal prt)Kr.iirJ to ht-lpjobk-ss low inconir vouth U\ 

hi'toim* ri-sfH»n-jl)U'. piodtutjvi* uti/t-ns Tht' 'h>\> (\^rp^ w,ts ni.nlv pt^sMhli h\ thv 
KtononiK Opportuiiitv Mi o( VMt\ »ind i> nuu adiMinisti red through the Ciiittd 
M,itrs !>i»partiin'{|t ol Labor. Kmpliniiii'iit »tnd Trainm^ AdniiniMration 

The Job { orpv is a t oriuTslont* oi uLir N»ition s KnipIo>ment <tnd TnuiuMK effort. 
providiiiK »**^«>noniualiv di-.tdv.intaKedivouth ^Mth irUen-^iv^ servKe.s aiiiu'd at MKinft 
(.jintlv insproviiij^ thiMr t-niphn lufnt and e,irinn« pn^sprct.s It is a piu^^raiu th«it 
works With 17 vears operatiiHi.s, the 'h>i> C.^rps ha.s bt come luire.tsjnKlv i llrctive 
and ther*' is u>nwnuri« evidenu* ol its' favoi<il)Ie inipaet on youth 

rhf Job ( or|)^ oflets a wtdt* lan^*- of stTVices, conibiiunK h.i^u i'(!ut.«»li<Hi and 
\oc<aion<il tr.nnint;. with otht'r attivities, su( h a.s cou^seIln^^ t^ioup .ind indiwduali 
and retrratlon Jol) ( orp> Ct nters are residfiiti.tl. proMdin^' c<iridorl«ibIe Intn^: 
tiu<irters, nulntn)nal iin als and ht*alth siTvat'.s Some Centers provide a non lesi 
deritial tontporuMW 

Manv -loll ( orps ♦'!iro|jiM'> haw not st-m a tiot toi »»! dt ntist M ct iitiv <ind some 
noM»r this lompn'htMisivt- mt-div.il st-ivicr ih a critic«il need Most >oulh who enl< r 
Job I orps an* hi^^h school dn^pouts Manv jobs nniuire a high siho(jl diploma or itb 
«-(|Uivalfnt Jol) ( orps t-xlends th.it oppurtiinitv b> providing- the iiifijrmation. mate 
ri.ds and K«*»H'ral kiiowlt'd^M- through its in.structioiial st^iff to conjplet*' the (JED tt'st 

I hi* Nortldands Job ( twps ( VnttM is om- t^t twt*lve Ct-nteis i^pt ^ati'd loi thr Cnitt d 
M.ites I)fpajtnu>nt o} I..ibo> bv thr Singt-i Coinpanv Nor {nhind^ In ^an opt lat luu- 
in D^'u-mbiM r^T'* irul rt-u ivetl its in st imput ul rniolloi's Jim,' i l'>T'l Thi Ci nti i 
IMipulat.on o>iisist> o( vuoth pfimaiilv from Vt rniont Manu- .\i vv Hanipshin with 
,1 toiitra< t«-<i iapai ilv ol J^O IMt male' i lenjal*- 

.\ppn.\innh-lv r< prfiMi! o| Northland^ pn srnt population Imnj .» -ui^lr 
paM'Ji' honu* at^d manv an» on j)»)!)ht assist. intr 

J h*' t ♦ f»ti*i olfiTs thv lollovvin^ vocation. d skills Auto Hod\ \ntii Mrthanits 
>niall Kn^^iiM-s Ki»p.Hi Machiiu' Tiadrs. Weldi.ng. KacilitU'^ Mainten.um Con-.trUi 
tion Cuhnarv Arts Hosni»*ss SkdU, Cosinrjiilogv and Ibaltli upation- 11^ 
vouth rf(4MV<Hl llu-»r (»KI)<hinng fisial vear l***^! 

I'hi* IM..<tmi lit Kate toi \orthl.in<is MJ p^'ui nt ^o^ thr lisud v< ar lUst i iidcd 
Septrnjbri, J<> 

\»>tthl,tnds .Jub ( oips ( i nti r is loiated in \ t r^mni s V\'rnu>nt on aj^pfoM 
m.itflv Hi acri'v Th»' >»!«' u»n>i>t^ o* "» do! notoii*-' i '> mal** \ female', <afftein 
gvrii >winmiiiig pool cdui. .itional .oid \oi.ation.il building-^ a^stjublv h.dl <tu(i 
Centi'r nMintenanci- and sut)plv buildini^s 

fh* nt w cnioUci > thiough <in appr»iMmate .1 wt't k orienttition peiiod oJiisixi 
in«4 ol ni(M>tH(g wttfi I- ( V s{.iil ti'stim^ and vo(<ition<d ev.duation Cpon cntciing the 
inainstre.iMi th»* auja^r t la-v-^ dav ionsis(s of 1 pt-riod^ m a<.adenoi training and > 
|H'tMi<iNin v*Hat»ou<il training I.* HiJM' t »ni< ai liv ilu-. ok hide um' of thf ^v m, art-^ & 
fi.dt^ i»lftiMit»'r aLhvitu-s siuh as l>o\sling and rolltr-katuu .i^onal aittvitu-s 
in< lude sottball ^om ri iios^oHiiUiv >k ling .md u e sk.it ing 

^ifui* <iU/ p«>politi'»n ton i>;s ij Nt w Fngland vt)Uth niaiiv i.^ \,>nht ^vn-ki'iul- 
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The National Council on Employment Pohcy-a private, non profit organization 
recently completed a study on CETA Programs * 

Several quotes from that report are: „ 

"A dollar spent on Job Corps returned about -ll 39 to society 

"The Job Corps is a honed and refined system " . ^. . » 

"It 18 a model of comprehensive treatment, providing a complete spectrum ol 
opportunity ranging from special learning aid for the disabled, all the way to college 
options for corpsmembers " 

Their complete report is submitted for your review. 7i.5««r.«.^n. 

A quote from Mr Ray Donovan, Secretary of Labor, appeared in the Manpower 
and vocational Education Weekly October 1» 

Speaking before a group at the National Job Corps Competition /Expo. Mr Done, 
van^id 'The simple truth is that Job Corps works and it works well Job Corps 
works because it draws on the expertise of many parts of our society, such as labor. 

business and government." , t i * *u r^ii^.trj^rr. 

A report prepared by Mathematics Research, Inc ' quotes the following 
Projecting the benefits into the future, the evaluation estimates that the long- 
term dollar benefits to society from the Job Corps Program^ are greater than the 
Programs' costs, so that the Program h 'economically efficient 

Our benchmark estimate is that the vuiue of benefits m the fiscal year \JU 
exceeded costs by almost $2,300 per corpsmember Furthermore, the program is 
found to be economically efficient under a wide range of alternative assumptions 
and estimates Because over 40.000 youths enrolled in Job Corps in fiscal year 1^77. 
our benchmark estimate of the net social benefit for the entire program is approxi 
mately $00 million for that year*: ,n ■ . ,. - » 

In response to "why do we have Employment and framing policies 
reference Employment Projections to 1985.^ Information on current and future 
employment and training requirements is essential for planning and developing 
educational training programs to meet future needs. Total employment is expected 
ToSas? by abl)uf 19 ^rcent between 197G and 1985. The largest growth rates are 
expected m clerical and services occdpations With expected increases in employ 
rnent---training our youth to fill these needs is critical Job Corps provides that 

^'job "corps through the yean^ ha^. provided thousands of youth with an «PP<>rtijnity 
thev may not hav^ otherwise had With over 100 Centers and approximately ROOO 
youths enrolled nationally, the continuation of this worthwhile program should do a 
prime concern of all Americans 

fETA s Results and Their Impucations, a Poucv Statement by The 
National Council on Employment Policy. September \m 

The (V)mprehensive Employment and Training Act ^CI^TA) faces expiration Sep- 
tember ^iO, mi in anticipation of the required reconsideration, it is timely to be^in 
a review of the CKVA experience since 1974, as wellas the relevant ivvf>erience of 
employment and training programs that preceded CETA The.crilical issues are 
what have been CETA 8 result;i'> <2» what have been it.s problems and (3» what are 
the implications for continuation and modification"^ , , , .^..c ,«.i « 

CKVA IS \Hilh a package of alternative employment and training services and a 
system lor th^' delivery of those mtvicc^ Both must be examined in pursuit ot 
answers to the thiee queries 

the Kt:si;i.TS 

The ultimate goal ol ( l^rfA s ompiosment and training services is to improve- the 
employ ment and earn.ngs <»t an economically disadvantaged clientele 'Table 1 tor 
most of thoM^ service., results can be mea^jred bv the earnings and employment 
Kmns of participants compared to tho^e of similar nonprogram participants Some 
services have other objectives or renults not directl> and measurably related to 
employment and earnings For thohe. other measures of results mus>t Im» derived 

l^vaUiative data are limited but consistent iii their findings }^'^ ^^""^T^^ 

descTibi^d m the meth'xlolouical app<Midix. the evidence 'Table ID indicates that 
alm^'st all of the major CETA components were a good investment for societv 



Fa liuation ot th.- FAononuo lmy>ic\ <)f the Job ( orps Pn>«n»n S^nond lolkm up r,.j>ort 
'^^"^VVrmont U-par^ment <>t Km^lo^ .tw-rit N^untv ReM-ar h and StatKtR^ S4Miun V. rn^ont 
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Every dollar invested in oii the-job (OJTi training returned $223 in social bene- 
fits 

A dollar spent on Job Corps returned about $1 39 to society 

Every dollar spent on classroom training returned $1 14 U) society 

Participants in public service employment in 1976 earned roughly $290 more then 

the comparison group individuals in 1977 and 1978. 

Enrollees in work experience unadorned by other training activities had. on the 
average no higher or lower post-participation gains than their comparison groups 
CostbeneHt analysis and other statistical evaluation methods are of cour^, not 
an exact science. But the directioii of these findings is consistent with a wide range 
of assumptions. The present value of returns to the taxpayers tended to be less than 
costs primarily because stipends and wages constituted a neutral transfer payment 
to society but were a budgetary cost to the taxpayer This fact may help explain 
why taxpayers appear restive about what appears to be a productive social invest- 

"^TOe National Council on Employment Policy is a private nonprofit organization of 
academicians and policy experts with a special interest and e?;P^''^>se in the area of 
employment and training. Tins policy statement represents the combined Judg^nt 
of the Council members. Despite divergence of opinion on details, the members 
acreed to a unanimous statement. . ^ * t • 

Garth L Mangum, Chairman, University of Utah, Sar A. Levitan, Chairman. 
Executive Committee, The George Washington University. Bernard E Anderson. 
Thr» Rockefeller Foundation, Michael E Borus, The Ohio State University; Vernon 
M ^Brmcs Cornell University, Rupert N. Evans, University of Illinots. Leonard J 
Hausman, Brandeis University, Charles C Killingsworth, Michigan^State Univei^i- 
tv S M Miller Boston University, Richard P. Nathan, Princeton Univereity; 
Marion W Pines, Baltimore Metropolitan Manpower Consortium. Michael J I lore. 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. R. Thayne Robson University of Utah; 
Howard R^n, American University, Robert Taggart, Youth Knowledge Develop- 
ment Project; Michael L Wachter. University of Pennsylvania, and Richard b 
Belousr Executive Director 

Table I -CETA COMPONENT ENROLLMENTS AND COSTS 1980 
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Table II --CETA COMPONENT OUTCOMES 
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The CKIA l^»^llH>t)."flt^ (<ir wiiuh tNirmn« incr'asi'h aro nut directly measurable 
and benelstioM rattut^ are not cakulable fit ato three categoru*^ (1) nonoccupa- 
tionai training'. vouth ^chw] retentior and work tranMtion programs, and 
pilot project.- not iar«e enough to be general iz<ible Hut even for these, indicators ot 
-»uci-^s or lailure can be drived r o .> « . 

The Summer Vouth Kmf)luvment Program reduced ariest rate-, from i ^ percent 
to 1 ■> w»rcent and lailurt* to return to ^ch^xyl Irom 9 4 to h 1 |K*rcent 

The Youth Incon*iv»- Entitlement Program, whtch providi«d ;iuaranieed employ- 
ment m return l-jr a pledge to return to, or stay m. school, raised retention rate^ 
from 7r, percent to Ml percent md nKnM>t-d thi- rate of return to >ch<K)l by dropouts 
from 22 percent to jxTcent 

The Supported Work program miproved the i-n»pIovnient and earningb experience 
of AFIX' recipient* and e\oflender> but not youth and addicts 

Participation in 12 week adult basic education programs in bpecitic instances 
raised reading and math skills one to I >ears. and attainment o( general education 
development UiKD^ crrtifuate^ mipn>ved plau-ment chance* by ^ percent and earn- 
ings bv percent , , » i . . 

English as a M^(md lai^^ua^e wa^ elh-Uive at opening the labor market to 
refugees and «>ther iminik'r<int> at !(M vo>t 

Job search tramiim programs at nM- ranmnti trom >2on to ^1 000 \K>r participant 
improved job finding ^luces- bv J » tu r>n percent . u -n 

The Career Intern program whuh r n-ed hi^h school u.mpletion rate> hv >n 
iK'nent ami emplovnifnt probabiiitie- bv one third ma> be represmtatiVe of alter- 
iiative M h<K>l pro>;r<im*» lurided b> CKTA 

-rKKN<. MS AND WKAhNtSM-* 

CKTA - prohU rnv rnu-t \>v div}de<i between tho>e that relate to it- -ervice compo- 
nej.ts and those that emerjie from th* deliverv -vstem 

St-rt u e tomjfHmi fifs 

The major focu- ol ( KIA svstem ha> been on the build up, rnana^em<-nt. and 
precipitous dHrnanthnk' ol ,i iiMjor public serviu- emplovmenl program As a result, 
tn most ca,ses there has little attention niven to iniU)v,itiOn m training models 
Kven though the results reman, |>OMtive. one vvould have ho\wa for signilicant 
improvements under l<Kal stev^<irdship Yet some of the old problems lemain. and 
new one> have emer^'t'd ... . i ^ i ii 

I ( KXi\ h,is not gener,ited new training in-titutions In-tead. it has utili/ed skill 
.enter- established in the PtbOs and some mainstream vtKational and proprietary 
MhiH.ls While the Utter mav offer qualitv training, thev often lack the ^V';;>^*nence, 
raptH»rt and supixjrtive -ervKe- to deal with a dibadvanta^'ed j^pulation I he Chi A 
e|,K'ib|eV>opulation must bt> s^reenc^l for Miem Specrali?ed skril centers were created 
iinder the Mani>owei IVvelopment and Trainmg Administration in the IJMK to 
serve that |>opulaUon and manv -till esist Their staffs are dcHlKated. but their 
tacihties and e(ivupmeni i>lten have been alluvvcvl to deteriorate There is increased 
u,e ot oommunilv ba-ed i.r^iani/^ition- ,i- training or^MniAitions The> tend to do 
Aiii m remedial e<i.uation and Knuh^h as a -econd lank'na^'e. but, with -ome 
n,.t,ibl»- e'.(eptioix> lai k the .-xjK-neme and laulitie- for ((Ualitv ov.upation,iJ tram 

.Ins! ,is tn the jH'reKl In-tore ( K'f A, there are far more eligible indiMduaN than 
there <ire funds to s,.rve them The federal pres>ure it to keep fx r participant u)sU^ 
lou and to in-ure immediate placement Tht-^e objectives are at\ornplished by 
stressing -hurt term training' averaging less than half a vear for hik'h turnovi., 
.Kiupatrons for uhuh <i disadvanta^'H |X'rson can prepared at tlie entrv level in 
A short f.me Hut Umi^er training pavs off althou^^h m»t necessarih in immediate 
plKemoi.t ales l^mii term follow up data demonstrate a l>ositive relationship 
f>*tweeii tr.Munn. duration and future earnings For instance aio-^e trained lor 
lH>tween \ 1 and Jn v.,.,.ks earnenl an avera^'^* of more jK^r vear than comparison 
^^rmp- m the tw<. vears follow mg partKipatron, those with J" to 10 ^^'^7;^ »l! 
training earne<l sT:;! rn^re and those few trained beyond 10 weeks gained ^\A>^i 

'si>me i>«n.ple M-ein I . enioll in ( KTA proK'rams in order to -'Vj'jv'e tfie trainin^^^ 
illowante In fWal iK*rcent ol the lunds ex^H^nded for Ch,lAs Ittie lllik 

triminK programs were used f<.r allowances Kven 11 and i:> year old^ recerve the 
tmmiUKiu^ wa>;e for the hours of participation As a result some part uiparits receive 
hi^rher tak. h.»mt' pav during' training than b<«lore and aft?r placement While lew 
w mUi b^vrudii*' this in prok'ram income, there is concern for the distorted incentive 
MU'ii-^ and for ippiuants who aie not admitted to training In-cause funds are 
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inadequate Training progranih nhuuld place less emphabis on inconje support and 
more on actual training. The evidence mdicates that few people would be unable to 
enter these programs if a reasonable shift in funds was made in the direction of a 
higher percentage going to actual training and less to allowances 

A On-the-job training remains the highest payoff component, yet less than lo 
percent oi CBTA participants are enrolled m it Employers are reluctant to partici-^ 
pate for a subsidy of 50 percent of wageb for an average of \ I months of training It 
they can be persuaded to participate, the> tend to insist on ver> restrictive screen 

Job Corps is a honed and refined s>stem which has learned and profited from 
past criticism. It is centrally funded by an experienced staff but decentrally operat- 
ed by private and public contractors. It has a common curriculum and staff develop- 
ment program and a feedback system that allows each center to learn fror^ the 
experience of all others It also has had the funding to invest in computer assisted 
and computer-managed instruction and other training innovations It deals with the 
most disadvantaged of vouth, but its residential setting makes it possible to confront 
their personal as well as occupational needs. Mobility, which exposes youth to other 
labor markets, also in important. The Job Corps' most serious weaknesses are its 
inability to retain more than one-third of the enrollees and the lack of placement 
assistance ♦ 

b Work experience, in most settings, provides income and involvement in rudi 
mentary work activities but seems to do nothing to increase employability Howev- 
er, a few prime sponsors have imaginatively linked work experience with classroom 
and on-the.job training and impressive results.^so work experience for m-schoo! 
youth IS a proven approach to increa&^ school iflftention and reduce crime, even it 
there are no positive employment and income results. 

7 Public service employment, as practiced prior to the 1978 CETA amendments, 
seems to have served m part as on-the-job training in the public sector PbL 
participants who went on to r^ular jobs in public agencies accounted for most ot 
the estimated earnings gains. However, the 1978 amendments focused PSE on a 
more disadvantaged population and fostered a work crew approach which is more 
like work experience than like OJT No information is currently available to deter 
mme whether or not earlier income gains have persisted along with the jther 
benefits produced by this targeted approach. 

H Remedial basic education and English as a second language (ESL) are essential 
to those who lack them, but they meet the full needs of only those who are 
otherwise employable. Therefore, except in areas with a large number ol immi- 
grants with substantial previous work experience, remedial education and t^L are 
more appropriately perceived as supportive components to occupational skill tram 

Job search training, on the other hand, appears to be useful in the short run to 
job seekers at every lev.l of the labor market. What is lacking is knowledge of 
whether these investments* pay off over the long run How much of these job 
seeking skills are retained by CETA clients over the course of time 

10 There are a variety of alternative schools and school-to-worjc transition srvices 
which appear promising but need furtli^T refinement and experience More whole- 
sale adoption . , , . i i 

U For all CETA components, the more highly disadvantaged in general make 
the greate-st gams These gams tend to be achieved, not from higher wages than 
those oi comparison groups, but from increased labor force participation and more 
stable employment These programs probably provide a n??w access route into the 
labor market, but little training is provided for more than entry level jobs Oiven 
the economic and demographic realities of the lOfiOs and ll^TOs. there may have 
been >iome justification for this But in the 1980s, access beyond the entry level will 
b<' increasingly re<iuired to help both CETA clients and employers who will face a 
different •^et of demographic and economic forces 



THK DKLIVKRY SYSTKM 



Experience seemj. to support the general decentralized and decategori/ed ap- 
proach that underlies the CETA delivery system However, a number of weaknesses 
des<»rve attention , , , , , , 

1 Few of the ft^deral staff at the national and regional level have had ex|>erience 
at the front line of a prime sponsor operation The two sets of stiiff do not have the 
common experience and language to allow them to communicate and understand 
each other s problems Since the federal staff are not generally capable of providing 
technical assistance to improve the output of CETA services, they tend to ^'"JP^ipi^^ 
enforcement of prtx:eduri*b to the exclusion of subsUntive concerns There should bi» 
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^^r*',iUr . V hjnp- >t iM-rMnn.-i > 'u- various U"\Ws to build that bodv of common 

' A major |X)sirne deu'iopmont oi ( KTA tra.nin« tht" iucn^aMMl UbC of main- 
Vrram training taciiitie- This reduces the s^.^regation ot CKTAeh^^ible cheats bv 
pnT molatini; them m >peciai!v designed mstit tions 

, ( KTA promotes, m thwrv labor marke planning' Yet the existing incentives 
a?.' fnadiMJuate to en(.oura^;e units of government to oombine in meaninj^tul labor 
market w,de con.sortia The balance oi states al.so have no labor market meaning 
Planning js to be torv.ard looking and continuous Yet the data provided for plan- 
nmg puriH)s<.s, esjK-ciallv knowledge ot future fundmg levels, .s always late and 
soni.'times long after the lact Prime sponson^ <ire hindered by constant changes in 
regulations, program structures .md funding levels Tne planning concept wi 1 not 
be meaningful until there is multi-vear funding and stability in tederal policies 

\ The inputs ol all relevant interests in the communit> - target groups, employ- 
ers lalwr urgaruAitions and service dehverers-are essential to decentralized deci- 
MorHn<ikiiig However Congress has now mandated three sets of advisory councils 
U>r .Mch prime sptmsor. all with overlapping and unclear functions One should be 

* ' "r'wiorts have been made to increase private sector remedial employment and 
triinmg programs However, the results have been very mixed, and CKTA private 
industrv councils have not demonstrated a better track record compared to prime 
sfKmsors m the marketing of OJT Yet private sector efforts should be continued 
and ♦•ruouraged , i i 

», !h*- |>«-opl»- in the middle in the (^KTA system have come to be the regional 
oHi«<' sMil \t present th<-v have few meaningful functions and little authority As 
.uih thev ar*- otten at m/ fault of their own, imi>edmit'"ti^ communications 
pr<Kes. Th#-v should have a meaningful role and authority to carry it out or be 
n-ni<ned imw th*' ^ eiif ... i 

: There h is bj'«-n .i continuous but unsuccessful search for designing pertornianLe 
rn^Msurements The inmiediate placement and positive termination rate standards 
tM- misleading and counterproductive They favor short dunition training and work 
rxiM'nenu' because thev produ'^e low-cost immediate payolfs. although longer term 
tutiow-up data prove that long duration training <ind on-the-job training have much 
higher r<it OS of b<m'-fits <)ver costs . r i i i 

Reporting svstems require data which aie of littie value to the federa agencv and 
provide no useful feedback to the states and localities Yet Job Corps demonstrates 
Th«- ixttential lor using modern data processing equipment for a uniform system in 
whi« h both individual particip<int data and management information can be entered 
to U- ro ailed at all levels for mwiningful analysis It merits eN<imination to deter 
rntn*" Mit hMsibditv of replication on a broader scale 

s No useful svst,»m of t.-thoKal assistance and staff development has emerged At 
this iMMHt the expertiM- is in the skills of the most alert of the prime sponsor staff 
iTound Th.- (ountrv Initial experiments are underwa> with prime to-prime techni 
al <issiMance <ind thi nould be encouraged To have a substantial impact, such 
t.'chmcal asssstai id .talf development aid must bt' made <ivailable in the local 
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I An 'i,. »dr- .n-n ih' luitior mad*' a commitiiM-nt to iipgr<»d»' and give a .*'t<>nd 
hao. to Thos.- rvM-mb^-rs of 'ts work force who were .•sperienung labor m.'rk<'t 
h,ird-l}p In manv t.ises lator market pathologies n-sulted because the nation s 
pHm.' V iirst .hance mstautions were failing certain tvpes of individuals A 
vrvond (hame ^vst^m was r^iuired to deal with remedi<il employment and train 
ijit' prt)hh'ro^ . i i u \ 

Iv f.-<.-nf V.Mrs media coverage of CKTA has centered on fraud and abuse Any 
.'nd^-rtakipg invojMug billions of dollars and millions of individuals is likely to be 
marred bv graft and cunuption Strong efforts must be made to rout out any 
.orruption but (KTA has not exjx'rienced a uniquely higher N-vel compared to 
..th«'r muliibilUon dollar undertakings In the meantime, it i^ clear that, despite 
l.rrutaTions and <idministative problems, most of CKTA's service components have 
h.-«n HKHirratrlv MH(essl^ii with benefit.s well m excess of costs A number of 
.tp!t.»r}> ..H' availabh- t</ in< rea^e that payoff ,,T^.rA' f 

I KmphasiN should turn from employment to training witfi ( hlAs range ot 
^»rvi»e a{t«-rnativ(>s with op|)ort unities in both ilassroom and on t he-job training 
I hi- need U>r job v reation program^ should, however, not be neglected In some labor 
r.,» K»ts th.- t^xistcTHi- <if substantial surplus labor mav mean that job (.reation is 
'h*' M '.St rr »h-ri. 'iH.. <.t public funds and of the participant's time 
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2 Given the div^»rsitv ol the ( CTA eligible population, a two-tiered classroom 
trainmL' svstem appeam d^^irable fiemedial and entrv leve tiaimng for all would 
be available, while a >econd level of cart>er training siiould ^ P'^yy^^f^/^;;,^^-:^ 
who are able to profit from more advanced training The remedial eiitFV tram ng 
could occur m a specialized institution such as a skill center that provides all th(^. 
necessary supportive services The career training should occur in the mainstream 
instiiutions in those communities in which the> enjo> a positive image »n^he minds 
of employers, the student bod> and the public Training should also involve the ^ 
workplace whenever FK)ssiblft , , 

:} The training allowance system should be adjusted to provide a subsistence 
component tbased on family income and need) and an incentive component r to 
encourage pef formance, completion and placement) But income support should bt- 
used sparmgl> to maximize resources allocated for actual training a u 

4 OJT rules should be liberalized to improve access to the private sector A short^ 
• try-out ' period iperhaps 3 months) before hiring, with a minimum transition 
requirement, and with subsequent on-the-job training subsidies where demon 
needed, probably would increase the effectiveness and marketability of OJT Howev- 
er, as indicated by the initial efforts of even the private industry councils^JT^n 
be expected to provide slots for only a fraction of individuals in the CETA pool, 
particularly when jobs m the private sector are expanding slowly 

5 The Job Corps has become successful and effective for the one-third ol the 
participants who complete the program It is a model of comprehensive treatment 
providing a complete spectrum of opportunities ranging from special learning aid 
for the disabled all the way to college optipns for corpsmembers Computer-assist^ 
and computer-managed instruction is individualized and sfjf^,P«c5^.)r»^*^of^^ f^^ 
ment recorded and rewarded However, it is mainly residential and the 24-hour-a- 
day treatment effect cannot be overlooked The approach of competitiv^ contra^^ 
in^ with the Private sector might be extended to more parts of the LhlA system 
kTso the utiLtion ol programmed learning devices and cumcu um m^^ 
which have proved to be successful, should be expanded beyond the Job C^rps 

t> A variant of PSE should be introduced which would permit a try-out i^or 
unsubsidized jobs in the public and nonprofit sector^ parallel to OJT in .he private 
sector There should be the same possibilities for OJT subsidization after the try-out 
hut also with the same transitional requirements 

7 W^rk expeneTe should be coupled wit^ remedial education and occupational 
training as part of a sequence of services for youth and particularly disadvantaged 

^"^H* Job^seaX assistance appears to be an effective mechanism, at leiist in the 
short run, for helping mdividuals who are already seeking v;ork - rather than as a 
tool to motivate per^ns to Hnd employment If it were utili/ed as a final componen 
of other program activities, it would probably increase placement rates Current 
budget4iry obstacles to its provision through the public employment service also 

""^^r Remedl^' basTc education and English as a second language are low cost, 
productive programs and essential for those who lack thenni 

10 Emphasis should be placed on sequential meshing of different services so that 
an individual can be helped on several fronts Basic education, [^^"^^^'"P'^^;^^^^^ 
interfaced with occupational skill training which would lead to OJT or job search 
instruction While this, will raise costs, it is a worthwhile investment 

1 1 A more extensive interchange of federal, state, and local personnel should 
become a regular part of the CETA program to create a common ^'^P^' ^^"^^^^^ 
communication and understanding Traming expertise should be incorporated into 
both prime sponsor and federal staff , , i ^ tt 

12 An effective national system uf technical a^ssistance and curriculum and staff 
development should be introduced, drawing on prime sponsor strenghts. as we I as 
on private and public education sources National workshops are he pful but such 
iiiisistance must be brought to the local level on a periodic basis as well 

i:< Conm^ should provide multi year funding to CETA prime sponsors and 
restrain itself from too frequent innovations in the system 
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In nianv way^, demographu and economic developments? are recreating the issues 
out oi which MDTA emerged in When the federal government initially funded 
employment and traimng programs, a war on poverty was not yet declared and he 
disadvantaged had not Wn discovered. Technological displacement and Appala 
chian plant cUHing.s at firr,t wore the major motivators for the legislation that was 
dir >ct^Hi toward reiraininK All of today's robot^s and computers were on the 
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fM»fi/<i{i at .1 I i« ,* I 1 I -(.(ihi-tit.ttiun ast 1 a' h»v(ht'r rel<iliv«' i^sts But tlu' iTitr> 
• th* babv UH<fi» i,vf,» i <it iuii arhi nulb<>n^ wuiin'n iiiKludin^ wiM-b- «ind muthersi 
'nti» rh»» J«»b»>r turu- dt'pr»'''v»'ii rh» n-{<«tivi' v\>i^'»' ,strut t»ire>uinp«tri'd to the co^t uf 
apjial fc.«KMi^ and en*-«nirat;ed niori' j<tbur iati^nsive production processi's Slow 
t-r '^Ath and wipautv ai^u rtdui.t'd tht drive toward inajor capital invest 

flUT 

N'ivv uiternationa! ^ «>ni|>ftition ^ifid urioniu pr<>hh ni^ ui ^vrt^iin ri-^'ion^ of the 
\ ,> r«'o» vv the piaiit Uosin^ and reliH.^»tiou thtv<tt All the si^iis are loi lontmued 
iiiHua i retuee^ «iiid other inihut;i <int^ deo^raphic t! b«trrn rs will heoorne more, nut 
MTioU'N tor *e[itr<jl iitv reMdet»t.-%^ even a.> their nundnr^ dc^hne The shrinking 
j»mnbei> oi [levv vouth entr<mts to the i<»bor tuice will rt»quire more, nut less, 
trauiin^ I)»-l«ived retir^iuent niav involve second t.<ireei^ and retraining r»aher th«in 
^.onttnualion the old joh> The di^pl<iced huniernaker h«is not dj-»appe<tred from the 
-»i» (ie .Job tre.ition »i» b*»th the public and pnvate sectors \m\\ remain necesbar> in 
«»ntral ^lli^*^ .md depr»->,'>ed areaj> PeriodK<ilIv ri;?inj5 n«ttiorial unemployment will 
reto^u> attention (roni tin»e to time on the public service emplu>mwnt issue 

An retrnl j'vent^ ui the armed forces have demonstrated, intensive capital invest 
iiieiiu in hi^hlv advanci-d eiiuipm* nt re^iuiir ei(urt> to build «ind maint.iin a well 
motivaU'd and -skilled v**>rk force l)eliciencie> in the Litter t>pes of investments cafi 
va.-.tlv ledute the Urietit,*^ ol the former Mure j-mphasis svill h«ive to be placed on 
•NK.i' up^raduik d ihe workforce exj>ected to utiKzed productively the technulo^i 
< il advance's ot «inticipated hi^h»'r capital investments rate??^ 

< 11- » II ihi-N ->» tun^ .md the proven results oi CETA in the training field, it is time 

•^tr♦nuth*■h thiMi^h ut>t nt c e,N**arilv enlarge the onlv .iv«iilable ' H'Cund ch»ince" 
Uaii'in^ HVHitiu h.ue in Anu-rita In <i peiiod when we muM be uincerned about 
•■♦♦lij. ifjg ifillati«ai b^^ostiiig American [ ^ -da^ tiv itv . and strick federal budget con- 
^trtiriN ti I- iHipi>fiant to i*-ali/» that uu*»Nting in hun)«m 4.<ipit<il still ni< ikes good 



1 ht fi*th df'iotv I iiipi'»vt'il iM th* ^oua! bi-neTit t osts .malvs»> cunt<uned in this 
i-oiicv ^tatt HM iii-'dtT-- tfir i o^f^ tu MKi»'tv to include all pr<igram operating 

♦ xpt-ii'^t*'- fxttitt ttaii-lM-. plu-^ lon^one rarnings of the partu i[><ints Hm^fitsS in 
^I'ldt ^lt» !n»«itMi v.ilne n\ a^^^'l'i! a *rk performed dunnu enrollment. post-f)ro- 
"u'f nil «'araiii^^ liaht- iruin high* 1 v*at;es and or nu re<i>ed hmns ot paid emplov* 

!iM fi' idnitiu-i raf 'vt < it^i -avuig^ Itofti reduced p<irtu i[)ation in inconi*' niainte- 
pr«»i-Tai - ind variiMis other social benefits n'^. in lh» ^.i^e Job Corps 
♦ht'--*' heiij j)t^ ill. iudi d '-avm*;'- troin nniutttl crime, «md drug and health [>ioblems» 

F'ltur*' n«'t t»«"n«ltt-s are disunintrd at a fate of 1'j peru'nt per ve«ir to estim<ite »i 
i<r»-t nt val'i*' -d tht-- >>tream '»! ^.nn^ at the time the pw)mam »-\penditures were 
mail* I he di^uMint jiKlodt"- a r»Ml latr ol interest and «in n*<l«ition factor AKti, the 
^« n»*lil * r«iti<-- .i-v-NiiitH' <i li lM'it»'fit <mnuai det line in the me.i'NUied g.uns be- 
tv^» »'f1 the proi:rarn fMrtii iparjf-^ and u)mp<irison gioups 

rh«' taxpavr^ Ltt»fif n».f r ni'^n u>n^iderN all budg^^ted items jnduding ♦r.iin*-*' 
liluv^aiH ♦ - /I- "^N rh» •■nUrt' earnings g<iins and foregone »Mniings are not 
Hi !ud**d i'{ rni- t-iti'i b»'ians< .>rdv t,i\( s on e.irnmus gains air b»'n»'tits tu th*- 
? »\ija . - I hiv f if ■( , ,tUo t (jii^tdi I ^ th»' h»'n»'fif ot »iutpiif prtnhn « d in th«' pi ograms 
i> 'I ^L* viri'Hi^ »-^hnMtrd va^-in^- from r»*duied < rime «»nd ti«insf« i p.um* nts as 
'A« \r\'^ 1 han)^»"«. in adnnnis! t a* i v <' .o^ts hrtwern soci.il piogranis 

VarhHi- i"-iin>pt('jii^ ar» ina»i»' ugaftiing tht' <ivi-rage tutur*' workllfe for pnn^rani 
piliivipintv I'itr th» lub ( or ps the av»'rage l'^ a>sumed to b»' Id vears vvhiU for 
, ia^sr<>«}ru tiamin*i th»' av*-rcig»' isi a'-.suined to be I'} se.irs Ikit given the M percent 
aroiual ii»iliru' m a^suii'* d nuM-^un-d g<iin^. and the ['> percent discount r<ite, 

♦ luniti-. ,.r» n"t V i^tlv aitiTed d worklife «issuni( lons «ire somewb«it dlHerent 
F.Niunaf*-- »>t .1 »h i oips iinf><i<t'- ar*' h,is»^d »in a t'At>'V»-ar tollow-up of a s<inipl»' o( 

1 * partuipatif'- and <i iai»-t»ill> m l» ^ t»'d ciimp<irisori gr^up dr.ivvn fr(>m ehgihle 
voufh (ron> ana-- of hniili-ri Job r«jrp^ mruitinu and further in.itched bv regre>»sion 
inalv^i- Fi'f oUi*'! i KT \ iomp^in»'nt^ the conliituous longitudm.il m«mpi»wer surv^ v 

♦ I \I>>' data |.41'ivved U-i ts.v*j vj ar^ a -simple of participctiits ^vho trrniiiuded in 
I «T*' Um vufnp.uiMiM t.'i<j»ip ^AaN lirawn Irom the Currf-nt INjjnikitiofi Siirvev. with 
.,at'h»d d<»{ I ohtaOi* d (f<a>i '^«H^al SMiirjtv letoids The CLMS e«iMungs <ind ♦'in 
4i''<v ipt'fi* data,tor par t iup<i'ii n th» rt iiial* he<i to (h»' <omf;«i!isun ^roup dat<i lor 
n*'t tr».p n ' irn.tt« ^ 

I hr pr«'* 4'«iui»'^ f«ir •-ch'cting the ».tanpan-.on )L'f«JUps <md for rm-asu'^ing p<^st 
pfot^M'. ♦Mt.'ttig'^ ir»' r)t:n'^oU'N and g»n»'r.i!U von-'erv.'tive ^o a'^ no; to e\«iggerate 
'I, pi ^•>r nan.pie d! estmuiti's inJu«i» aji ,i«%surne<i .mnual decline in the 
difl» r» fitt.jl - h*'t.c«Mi i^ar^i ip.mt'^ arid » «Jinp<if l•^«>o ui 'Op'- »v»n though tfie me«i>- 
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:cVv\:::'k;; ;■ ........ i.'.!- ... v... y..-;;--;;^ 

„,.,%.- !ur!h.T ,.,>ar. ...nv.-t^- t rnnv.-n i.,.r,ilU-l ..v.t time «ith u.m[Mns.,n Kroui--- 
!h..r.- .u.- .>.h.-r t.-chn>o„l ,nh..r..nt ,„ .h- r-x-poM-lacto n>ulu,>l.- ■'•^^r'-- 

!t..,M'.. ..», ,.. rt^.'r. n--l> '-arrMrys \1 - ^ifulinal .lata take manv vear^ to 

; : >..r.,.i ...m-l .0,1 r- l..,.-.- A ... .h,. ia,a .,1! I,. 4v,rt-n.-.i hu. ' ; ; - 

. .han^Tv s.m.. -h- ( K'l \ .ohnrt- Mu.l.,-.i . o.iki hav.- U--, ,-m»: U-d to h,.v. 

■.^„l..n..i the (H,.t -nn.Un..-..- .'at tu.e,-. .he tr.-a.n.ent ana u>.„pa, >^on J-'-; 

,„..an.e '.u,mrn a^ a proportion »t .11 en.ollee- has ns.-n and uon en had hinhe. 

.^r, .n. than n,en ,n rh. vear^ Mud.ed Mso, as noted .n the tex, -j:- ~ 
d,.r ...or. hrm»;s h.nher u..,ns and tr...n.n;; <l.irat,ons have lengthened On the other 

h. .nd If IS noted m the !. M !h..t PSK kiains <n..v have lallen 

Ye, haM..^ n.ade all ,.t these ,,u .hl.cOt.ons rek;..rd.n^; the data sour.e 't>«;^^'";""»<', 
.r... ..su.npfon.. the . re.il.on ol comp,.r<son ^'.oups, ..nd the time laK the >-■"'>"•' 
< o . , i on hn^ploMnen. I'oL.v heheves .hat the results are .rnport..nt and shou d 
no- snored Oe-p... -hese proble,ns th.s n,e,hodolo«v ,.nd da.,. h..ve rea adva. 
..ees ,.^er previous at.emp-s and .entat.ve ooiwhisions a.ul lesions ran he drawn 

i, n,n ,h.s (hkIv ot ,„t<,..n,<ti..n \lso .he >r<-neral tlndmns l,.r the v,...ous oomponent.s 
ind mdr.i.hials ,v-.l hv these prouran.s r.-.nain rohust under .> '^.de range ol 

■'"h"::;C';'d.-. ... „M a-MUs.. o. .h.. n.e.h..lolo.s are pn-vuL-d bv ^-t-r^-Olaller 
.., .1 rh- la-' !...p...ts ot .Ioi> . orps Part.Mpat.on Washington, !) ( I SOI O 
\l I'.sii. M „t , ... ,'1. a l'..lh V H. seanh l-.v..la.ition of the K.-ononii< Impail ol the 
)„:( rl ProJ;.; "e;.,n.l F.How dp Kepo^t W..sh>n.t<.n, DC I'StlPO Apr.l 
■ 'V {'b,-'. I .^^ .rt \ f.shern. ... ■ (i.i.de \n .\ss,.ssment ol rraiM,.i« Pro^'rams 

. r Ve t,: ../"an„e,i K.oplov. tv 1-1, ."n.MM.sh..d __Ne. I..pa. . R.-p..r. 

•„.n.lM-r Imp..'. o„ I'.T' K..rni.,U^ of -N.-. K.s. .,1 ^ear [•, A Knrol ees ,n 

X,:., IV..r..r. V..w„es ,VV.,.h..,..on !>' >Sl)«>I • un.- i Ues a Ine^ 
S,.„ole,„en' \.....K-t ! to N.-. In.pa, t Keport Numhe, 1 -Imp.... ol Kainin^s 
en V.rV,s.al V..r C., < Kl \ Knrollees ,n ,S-le< t.-d Pro.raM, A. ..v ,ti.s U.npuh- 
h^hed f-Vbru.irv -.s; The Ho.iid o. I).r.<,Qts, Man|-«vver l)eni....stranon H.-s.-arth 
-.r , ,ulX~. ,nd l.nd.nus o. -h- National Sup,..rte, Work ne„....stra 
Uo, .(-.mhrid^. M-.^s (iaila.t;. r Puhli.h.n*; < o and r hard I ha.. 

Puhh. "rvi.. H.ipi-.w.i.n. \ F-eld .Kval.i.tion < Washm^t.-n. IX I he lnook.,.*;s 

''7!;!e;,";i.. 'Zl . .M ......1..,,. „, ,,a.,-,„al rese..,UK.he l,..e ,„ ,ns on.- pr-.ur .... 

, IMS ,i „ tf. .ho... ... . ...■in.:s „|,er prw.-r,.,,, -...r- K ,J. .. ..... s. . n,s ... h-U 

-h.- .i .io.(r.,'s r.-eo. h ... vr,M,! .nd H vuw- V »'r .n.s 

o,d,. V ■■■■ ' I" 
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Tdble III f 
The Chingt In Eimings for the Year After Program Participation 
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Acadeniic Electives Strengthen 
and Complement Vocational 
Classes 

\k '(i)Ch v.h*H'l 0(ju«tjilcniv K-Mm Use ^KOi*o h.jv< 
^C"». jJJul wjiplcmcnt the *<H.Jti<»njl trjmmn 

I* {vIjuxnI .hi otip*^!!!!^ luhnuJiJ {Hrstijs**^ jr>.l 

huj' ^*.rp%nKnibcr\ *(lh ft^ lumJanunuK 
huu{«rin( r^jJtnji (. .)rp\nu ni(Hr% 4nro!l»,'\ll iii nuuhHA 
\»M.f» tJsiJitw-v n>jmlcn «n«T snd ^t-nsiru^tuin and 

\in \S(. n> MAIH (.*>rpMmnibrrs ."tunpfOHtK 
(i { i> cum %ut.^\v\tu(l* »T hj»c Ihcir ht^^h 
tt « t ^if>U>n\jk vJf) uKi Jhu to brush Up *'H >f>ur 

,fv<, »s A»lh fh^ o»4»h lf*c\ u%c in (her 
V(>( \HOS\l m VDIV, ( .>rp*n»cn'tM:rs mk 



8RAC Provides Opportunity 
For Advanced Training 



( .»r^i\nH mtx.rs di'S^mt; jdvjn^fd irjiran^ »n th« 
hu%m«%s Jcrtvjl IVM ,.Jin jppU {* ihc BK V( 
pri>>{tvtn in ^^mt^cJ^>^^l»^ Minn B K \ ( ^Bn^hcr 

irjitn«n){ prin;rjm lu holp their >>rj<iUv<U\ yd >^»>^l 

fmp*4>*cr\ lhri'tj^h<>u( ihc I niud Suk^ 

i h(. B K A ( proxrjni »\ xnnljir Ut U,h (. t-rpv in thai 
)l <nipl<)\% intcnM^c in(,luK)ujili/cJ in\tru«.ti<>n in 

mjth JinJ tn \(Xvidli/cd Jtr\A\ suvh t\ rjilrojkl jnd 
jiiriint, tv*rmin<»U>);v kcvpunv h .inj (>pinK 

When ^orpNOK'nihcr* enroll in B K A ( lhi\ v> 
*ilh iht unil^rsljiulinji »hai }««IU.vniifi On\t luinitii,' ii> 
Stinmw'H lUv Mill Ik asked l« r<'^^Jt^ 4tul vieU 
nci* %%jriU bo »<»rkinf{ nihv to Tot 

I h^ lour torpsnjcmbcrv tr«>m NorthuntS »fio 
jn«:p?c<l the thilknjie Jirtf Barbara HuH oi Svar%bon» 
Ml- Mh(» %|jirt<^d Ji( B K A C la%t %umrtior Kann 
Nomoemf I tKj NY »ho »cm in Siarih IXin I utlU 
ot Nor*j> S\h »h<» enrolled in April and Vlwhj^l 
KcdiVxr^'t Sorlh Martland »ho*vnt in June 
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Job Corps Works— So Do Its Graduates 



The Job Cofpi a s nitionii prugrani iundcd bjr the 
fc<krai (ovcrnmeni to help jubicu vr .*m tncume jrvuih 
afn i6-21, txcvmc mpon»ibic. prudu».(ivc (.inzcnv The 
Job Corps was made possible by ihe Eiconoroic Oppor 
tunity Act of |9M and ti now adminiitcrcd thrpuKh the 
Lnite<2 States Department of Labor. Employment and 
Traintns Admin utraiion 

Residentul tramms is a unique feature which distin 
guuhes the Job Corps from other federal Uammg prt>^ 
srams Job Corps is based on t*o ideas (I) That manv 
'jnd«fprt%tle];td yoonf people need i ».hanfe of environ 
ment—ftwajr from family or cumnmnity problems, or 
both— to make the most of their framing, and (2) Thai 
these youth need not only skills traming. but also a full 
pro|{ram of education health, personal and social dcvrl 
opment 

Education Plus Vocatlonai Training 

Job Corps Ui'mr.f can lasi *s long as t»o vears. 
depending on the course of jtudv Dunng that time 
«x>rpsmemberi benefit from an mnv»>auvt pu>gram turn 
bintng remedial educatK'n. **K.aiK;nal training. *ork 
cspenence and social ledireciiun Protcwumai cdutaiou 
an<i insirucion lea^h the <.orptmtmber\ viKHi»*nn\ ^nd 
academic skills ihai *«H nc*p ihem be -jI *aluc bu>inc\i 
m iheir UKAi wmmun,ues W^jlc ^trrviog ihe -^lye ^ 
MKind bam edu<,att<*n iK<h Corpt in>tru^U>rk nriatc 
aca<.eniic studies io*.K*t»«>nal training; 



A corpsmember learns to master Ihe words and figuie^ 
which are rele>3ni itj hu partuular job skill. Cook» iearn 
lu read re^ipesand dcnjbie or halrc the ingredients Nur\ 
mg assistants learn to interpret the degrees on a iher 
mumeter and to measure and revord intakes and uui 
takes of body nJids. 

Training for Nooded Jobs 

Vocational training ^nd «ork experience prepa?e 
corpsmembets to do needed jobs They are trained in 
automotive repair, food services, health occupations, and 
other skills currently in demand As a result, the outlook 
for vouth leaving Job Corpi Centers «$ bright Since 
Northlands opened in 19?^. over 90 percent of tb^ com 
pleiers available for placement were enipf(i>ed. entered 
the armed forces, or went onto further educational 
programs 

Recrultmont 

Job < orps enrullees are a^ruiied by the state emplut 
nient itrvices in Vermont, New Hampshire and M^inc, 
Women m Ci^mmuniiy Servue and other org4nt/4Uvn% 
After meeting eligibility «.-ntena. a new tnaJke u avM^jncU 
i» ihc Center i.losesi to his home Mhii.h fits his individual 
necd\ In this way. oorpsmembere are enrolled in a Center 
with pn>grams responsive to labor demands within their 
*>*n geographical area 



EUGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 

• Be 16 thtt^gh 21 rears i>M n iht nmc •'•I errt»!!ment 

• Be a resident ihf I nuied suie^ 

• A 4<h«j<>J dr(>p<Hit «>r hi^h \<h«<»l tjiraduate in need t>t 
vocational traintnit in order to get or keep a dereni )<»b 

• ( ome fr^-'m an ecc^nc^mK-aliv disadvantjjt^d tamilv 

• press an mtenesl m >, mmg Job G^qw and *.t)m 
p.^eimK traming 

• Have phvsKal ^eahh afttj tuznuii abtUtv to benefit from 
ihf pri>grarn 

• Ni«t hate a huttk'V '»! vru ut irimtnAt »>r in«i v^^ul 
Nrhjvn>r iKat w nl.J ,et>parttii/<- Th<-tr ''wn s.jif<-t^ '>r »^jl 
^ i.!her\ 
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Job Corps is the Total Environment 



Residential Services 

4t »hr ( i-ntrr Ihinu,^ i^a; •••n^ tht*. meit thur 

i'»r t T rrcn jnU l"U» l^'i 'he *<>jr<ri < *rp\n^cniben 
»f' »"4t'pi f 'j ^nh ptll"«% 'ii.fn Jin»l lM^4«•l^ V rcs'dcnt 

»r» juvi vfH»v:n j% ^\u^JcT.^ ir%*Jijii ij%ivs>rv Ejiih >tudciu 

lur-n,; h!\ h^-r job t . rp% V jirtt 
S 4'rtti<'U% mcjls ifc %<:r%tvi in Jhe • *.ni<:i % vatcJcns at 
V \{ III 'h<r ^ I irp>m embers A vjiDetv ol {i>»»<l i\ i%jfl 
^^^ r Af 4t'» n.cjU Ti> IflsufC i Acl! ^JiJjmiciJ JintJ !•> 

i**? VirtStjojis ji»b I pirpv^ enter his ii% ^vm n[C*lu4l 
*»'ii't<tnj{ jf 0 v»»rpMiricmb^r% t^irtsr * vtimplctc nutiuji 
-tam up-m »f>c)r Jim%jii jii ihc *. enter \t\r j prcvvnbcil 

{rjin\jv njtfs>in hi>»rr i% pr..%tdcd *x <.»%crnmcnt e< 
,« >%<" 4ffci * (.itrpsftrnibei y« mpJcics %»< months in J'>b 
* • ijv l*rt«>r >> thrfi •)rp\mfmtH'r% fljfjihlr h»r j vkctk 
■ 1.1 ift rr\p«>nMbV f<>r »hc»r i-vktt tnnspvrtitiofi 
X 'Mv IfAnsponatK'n tor shopping tr.ps and rt*."t*H*)n.»1 
KNfMs n oro>MJcdi>\ the C enter 




w.^rk Jothcv or unitorrm are rcquireu in wn'c %«K,a 
tM^jii (.latsck u < health txi-up*tKin» and Jiulo rwthanK^* 
»>ut .»thcr»t\r vi»rpvmrmbrr% »cjir ihctr *-»n tJotbri 
i ivrpM*irn>>>rr% rf^c^\tr i iMhtnj; jtltotmrnt* iJtcr (hr* 
K^^n ir J. ^ * TpS Jt IfJi^t iIavs V m rpsni* rr.brr 
\'. \( fiMn 4^ 'itt hrr (XTv« nal Uiifidrs 

Leisure Time Activities 

, , , ». 4)uTi1.* r> f kiliikntv jf' j'lff * ip,»ti fr 

•w- • ' f .< ^ ■ . . t'f'»'i t I'lf^i".! n t1 u' 

. . . „ < t ' . V * .1^ ' ' >f 



V>mc rcvfeation tnps are planned a*a> \wm ibc Tenter 
and c<»rp$memben will be ehaperoned and transported 
hv the (.enter Tnps a*ay from Ihe Center could include 
b*.ir*l»n)i, summer picnics and museum vtsits 




An an> and s,r,itls rwm will be a%ailable where a)rps 
memt>er% lan take up hobbies thev wil! ^tinue to enjk>% 
lonK atter lhc% ^''•^(l^'^tc in adUitum tu draAirij; and 
paintinic an asiiMttc% inxludr ma^ramc ^raMng ru^ 
htM»kjn)^ *oikiny Aith ^U>. Sirinxinn bead% and %%ulpt 
in^ vnth ffaper ma4.be 

Allowances and Monetary Benefits 

Ct'rp*niember% rcvej%e a !i>tng alKmarn.c \,hci.k %».mj 
monthly InitiatK, corp%niember% re<.ei%e S40 r.ionth 
Increases in (he base pa% uptoSlOO month are awarded 
based upt»n performance and length ot the iorps 
member s sia) m Norlhl&ndi. Ihe s.orpsmember d«>es "ot 
pay for rwm and Kard or ^.las^r^iom vuppUe% and lhf$ 
mtfne% is hts her% it> ^pcnd Un mki\i<n(aU and Ircnipor- 
Ullon home on weckendi. Job Corpi will pa; lr«niport« 
Iton co*u for the rorpimemb<n to xo home once t^^try alx 
monthi. 

A monthly readiustnirnt alU»*aii.t t>l $75 month for 
Ihc fint ih months ii Ml utde for corpimrmben. which 
will be psid to Ihem when thty it»\t^ provided Ihvy h««( 
been tniob Corps «l (eiul lU monlhi. h<((.rptt -us ( > t^i 
v\ m»rfith ruU are >;rintc*i to vorpstTK mivr^ i.vni{)i(. hr>{ 
(be»r priij^ram vnthin \i niuiuhv or t\> t I'lp^nH ribt u 
lea%e *.*'rps due u> n)riiji.al rraw»n% U' {vin iho 
nitlitaf\ or bT a rrav.r. a*.stpUbU Ui iht adntitiutrjtif>fi 

I t'e rradjustmeni K*iiuvfcanx.e inxirasc^ ^» SUH) m. r.th 
Jttr the nrit ihm nuinlhs and attvr ntne months and j 
Am *hi reasStiistnitiif jitlo^jru'c u 5t'>iT month rctm 
u tuv Teethe t'lrst m^nth 

! J in left it a vt.rpvnionibcr vU*^ in J >h ( i.r^^% th^ lull 
"*i (if vhc hau Jivumulat'd $3 -J'lKMi. Kip 

* fb i*it if<nMti"K!l p<rH»il bttwv^n It mrij^ J"h ( orp^ 
ifi.l ,<h<r> hr sbi rt4.ei%e% his htr tir%l p4>\hc*:k 

< rfivn < ntf-^'Ts \Af^ also vci asid' part .'t ffuir 
ft jii|[ivtfn n( «ll.i*afnt I «iUd an jlU'inioni vkhnli*iif 

xiT]i ti..ni. Ill a d'fyndtni thil^l '>r s{,<.ti*.r ^nn-ijpu 
t ,t I «v< It. m StO "(O. and Ihe xosemnitnt will 
rtut;h Ihr amount. enahlliK ihr ihi'd «nd or tpouv to 
re<eUr up <(i SlOO month 
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Vocational Training 

i ' , >, -fill-" ^■' ifMl ivpci tn^tr^v ^ri4l Mib<,f autorr-i'iAf (.onip'>tirni«> tor *cirin»} liimi^f 
, , , ^, ' - ^< ' '7'uH>. li f^i pr. »;rifn (.•>rpsritiMiibrrs s.m pr ^r»-<^\ 

' K^^rr, uA > ,n n.ir ,nwiw*j jtr %}-.>pv H'o l,.»rn r.rc'pjir h Hj. 

\ ' , ' 1 ^ , f^,.,^ Mr? . ><rii fi' t.>.t »H jr,J rrpjitr .tru »' s\Mcnn «.i.n\lM%t 

V * s ' ' \ « M - r>. * > 4 ' 'i>.f il' jmi i r ptjmbirif U .»esirc.i thf\ s xn l.^jifn lt» fjbru tU 

ik, t V ,„ rii.l<<' I. n 'r.vMiT' s jrprfr»or m »i' t<. rurn «> AurkrT <" 

^ ^ ^ I ^ U'^ t ' ss ' V ,jiir>^' m »r)\ ..'i-K r i'.^'^ s "f ' Hi*.. «> In 

^ ' r ^' 'fi.M I'.iAini^ < s >t !«>hs ft cpl>"ris« sJfk'spis' f .»»k*^pi«ik' 

* .' . ^ , >• , 'K .v''M'> irki'^pi*i^^ ;v^aH^>r 

.» , ^ ) • *.>rk ti Mini) *Wi1irki vV>ps i^r tn Ur){? Msf' rios Vjnii ' uv 

^ , 1' ,j, N't'fi - ivM rht fi'l! A ioic t. jvl«.s \rc *cl<Vf (Msv^^hh' 
, ^, , , ,v rkjN* r hik^r in 't-c Ti^Hl pr srsstnv irKlu-^tr^ IhosU^r* 

, ' , f, .III' k tr 'u»^' r ^t^'^k^ h. Ij-er ,h*^n ■ 'T*'' t v • k JOJ ffv ^'X^i. 

^ ,^ , jf, J tiji f < vfiHtoh/j;>> i\ I'JKrrd "II 3 l)nnle<J ba%>^ »t i 

i . H , i ,fp^fi rr- r (..'Dm' lit.' t I jfivMr^ nt Wurliak'ton dJiK via 



Mi«tKrrT.«Ct v 



• ,rr " , i/t.t jhhrts'iv .ns -Ir* <^vin)»:. h nu 'rtt'n' ft nutrtft ,ri 
^ J r . vM rt ' 1 * pr' lif m. ,s ^ as> *r ni. »i »( r Tk * if.! v krk i, ir> 

Acadomic Classos 

, , !)fl»tr tdutfttion t '■[vsrir(>i ^ ! ' '*k 

« , f s ,>,r-, ' fi St .f.,, tan » ■ 1 • *r ^1 'K, " ; f P ^ 



Kratlh I duciJtrtn M. lu < 
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Extension Programs 

» >ilf h,. N K r N\ •>■.< n J«i .n \ t 1 v "I'r aIs AUh J 

t f > 

I J r , , ^ , , i„ I A ,1 . f .s Aj 1. * u, ' tf, ' , , 
<«t K*. »< 'f» " . ' « f ir' ^ I t lilt . s ' 



Work Experience 

fitcjjul f>»m I'i in*. J lb (. .<{p% *<»iji' lul ujmuni V^r 
'h< <rn^J >l h».r %»jiy in Job (. orps j' .rpsT s m} cr *tli 
NjH.ni part s<J hi\ hft linrn in a 'k. s,sp<f,t*u. 
< !>• J till 'h( '(.n'jiruttr (.{ ritv tir • •,.1 ^ • < t 



r (> f S irtt f IT 



ItK \ { 




And Job Placement 

n 'fTJ the }j> 0 fr--'ti irf'k- > <I J' ^ < i>Tj>N hi^ Ur 

jsunU J in fuuitr«)i, J i< >^ U rti '>»^»d "fhvc • ifu 
[>h..i,'tril {fi < worV 'IK Aith f( o fi-.f'.- ri,^ • if* 

fir. Nf^v'tS, ,|tplMN,fS 



About the Community 



What the Corpsmt^mt^erb b.ay about NortMdinOs 
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Mr Jeffords The next witness is John Fit/simnions 

^TAThMK^T OF JOHN FITZSlMMONS. DIRECTOR, ( I MBFRLANI) 
COrNTY (^KTA. POFITLANI). MAINE 
Mr fiT/MMMuN.s. Let me introduce myself I am John Fitzsim- 
mosib, the CETA director, also the chairperson of the Governor's 
Youth Council in Maine I think I will highlight some of the thingsO 
I havt written. 

I would like to thank >ou for me being here toda> If it was not 
for years of working in direct services with you, I would not have 
deuded to get intt) administration to get away from working with 
vou. but there are several things I want to address today 

First. I would like to talk about some of the trends in the present 
program, and second, some of mv recommendations that I think 
would improve a future prograrn. 

(^umberland County CETA has had a very high placement rate 
Sixty Hve percent (^f our participants aie in unsubsidized employ- 
ment In fact, this year we had an employment rate of TO percent 
We have flexibility in the CETA staff themselves 

Let m*' quickly address accountability. The rules and regulations 
covering CETA art^ extensive. We have to account for how the 
funds will be used and the types of activities that we may run This 
IS checked b;. our regional office. Within each prime sponsor you 
have vour c^wn indept-ndent monitoring unit to make sure that you 
are in (.ompliance with the regulations. I think that is imposed gn 
top ot the stru *ture. but I think there is moral commitment on a 
local level Our coumy commissioners are the prime spon.-^ors They 
arf re.spoiir^ible and very concerned about what we do within the 
pt<.grani They review the plans that we submit, the program per 
lot mance I th^nk the most important thing as a CETA director is 
that I know they ar^ accountable to the pubHc 

Mr J.KFFOHOS How are they accountable to the public'^ 

Mr FiT7siMM()Ns Well, first of all the public puts them in their 
positions so that an\thing we are doing v^ithm the pn^gram. if the 
public not satisfied they will call up th.» county commissiont rs 
a td talk about what is gomg on S(j that I <ilvvavs have direct 
to the c^»nmlls*^loners, <ir,ri the publu U> the i ornmissioner^ 

ai.->o 

Mr Ji-FFOKDS They are elected then by th(* {)ublic'^ 
Mr FiTZSiNfMoNS Yes. they are 

i think besides the commissioners who really do care about the 
pio^irarn, the prt^sent systerti of utili/mg councils is a very effective 
wav rh'> <xdvisory council, the priv<ite industry council, and also 
the voutri council are invt^lved with reviewing the programs, de- 
igning and e\aluati,ng The.\e are people who are concerned <ibout 
the f)artuipants that we are'serving, and also are the watchdogs 
tor the (fciverninent to make sur^^ th<it we are reaching the people 
that we are s'uppo^erl to reach 

It t<ikes a h)t ol wne and energy to keep all theM^ folks inff)rined 
of v.hat 1*^ going on, but it has W(^rked well within our community, 
and what makes mt> very proud is that I can look you in the eye or 
thr council mefobei^ m the (\ve and know that we <ue doing what 
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placiii^ them in joh^ 

Let me quickU highlight -^omv things that I think the CKTA 
^>.-%tem cum^ntlv t*^ \er> tleMbie When \oa are v, or king with a 
parth Ifjant. I am a former >t)Uth cuunM»L <ind "f >uu are working 
With *t vuuth Vrho lacks work hustui v, who d(jes not have references, 
[Missiblv h«is an cdcohtjl or drug problem, where do \ou begin? Well, 
there are reallv three components within the CETA s>stem that I 
think are re<ill\ \rr\ benefaial (or a \outh like that VV'ork expen- 
en<.p. classroom training, cUid on-the-job training What I would do 
i> phice that \oath in a work-experience site working in a nonprof- 
it <igencv While that >outh was learning skills at that site, I could 
d»vil with thv pre\i>caiional skilN. the work attitudes. ho\\ to deal 
with coworker'" and supervisors, and possihlv some rem^nii il educa- 
tion ifnecessarv 

Once the V(Hith proved that he or she, was willing to meet their 
lespons^bilities, then we ct^nsider classrcjum training, vocational 
training After completion of that, if we would try to approach a 
p) Aate settlor eiiipiaver about placing that >outh with that compa- 
nv, il (hf^v were reluctant because of the >outh's age or lack of 
experieriM then we lould offer an on-the-job training ccnitrirt, 'tO 
percent the ((jst of training that person 

Th<»t three-tiered step is verv effective in reaching the lowest- 
level vouth Manv of the youth went du^ctlv mti) voiational 
i las*>es, t>thers into on-the-j(jh training, because the> were a little 
bit higher-level 

\^ vou see, tht>M' aie the three-tier approach for reaching >outh 
th^'m^eUes, but also with ti^^menatiUs flexibility in ie<iching the 
private set tor Obviouslv. f kn(m the go;J is to pLice vouth or 
aduits m th** private ^eotor jobs 

l,et me uiv*^ you a couple <)( (*\amples A major shipbuilding 
wji[M»tation vMthui uur uMintv, Bath Iron W(jrk>, was expanding 
Ihev had peo[ile working withui their c<niipanv who wer-e em- 
ploved 'Aith theni for at IcMst *> nic>fiths, but wiM'e in d^Md-end jobs 
By the c'KTA regulations av were able to offer them upgrading 
opportunities When these peiJ|)le were upgraded. th»' • ompariy 
bat kfilh'd the op« niutr^ with ( 'KTA eligible partu i[)ants ANn. v^hen 
»h»' (Hfiipanv re<eiVT'd additional (ontr<Kt-> Mh*v n<*eded n"Me weUI- 
rhan ^sen ivailable in tlie lo( al labcjr markel. and we were 
«d>l*- to -♦'t u[) tr lining <it that company The ujmpanv s owri staff 

re- involved ui th^* in^triK tion Thev wen* <ibh* to teach our 
f*artiu[)ant> m the na*thi>d.s and pnnedurt's tlu-v wanted, and when 
all \.va- ^aid .umI done th<' tonipanv had trained many participant^, 
ind oiu partu ipant^ w.^re earning at least "^^-^ an h(nir 'rh<it ^vas 
ofie aav^ within -ue ni<i|or u>ni(Mnv of upgrading ptniple who wer^e 
iri loa le^<»l jobs an<i <it the ^anie timi- training CETA p<irticiparits 

I 'or a ^mall (onjf)ariv, \<ju have <i photo service repair company 
Itnatefl in th' Portland ar^a Thev (iecided to expand <uui really 
vvi'M' unable to do it on their <)wn. biit their companv looketi like it 
was ill a growth period and thev approached CK'FA We were able 
Ui pu! togethe r a f mining program at that c(mipanv Ten of our 
partu ipant^ are b^Mnu tiain**fi there tod.tv And vvh«'n ttit'V gradu 
ate T[^ev will [h » arfiinu at least an hour 
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i.r>niK pn\air M*ctui cinnF)anifs as training ^'rounds I found 
hi^hlv efiectiv^^ First of all. the cumF)anies are inakin;^ commit- 
ment> tu hire the peufjle up Iront, and also it .iS an excellent , 
vehicle tor trammg in the rural areas. Cumberland County has the 
laruest citv, but alw) has manv rural towns, and people are unable 
to travel to the bii> cUv ior the clasbroom training So by using 
private Mvtor coniFJanies we are able ^' ' *er the training in their 
1<H ale 

One other thing i vvuuld highlight ib onomic development that 
we are able tu utilize. We had a major company that wanted to 
move into (\imberland ( ounty. We approached their company offi- 
i lals <ind set up <inother vestibule of training to prepare people as 
niartiine tool op(*ratorb When the company opened (> months later, 
1") ot our [)cu tR'iparU.> were placed in that company, and 2 of our 
lornier particiF)ants are .sUF)ervisors there now. ^ 

The lliird thing that I think is the key factor for us being 
•.urcesslul IS the CKTA staff 

\\r [Mve ') vectrs oi working together, employment and counsel- 
inu **in|>l«»vfiuMit counseling and training people in jobs It is a real 
nkili It A vocation, and I think we are just starting to realize 
that i»uw At the college level they are starting to offer courses in 
that .iMM I? 1- <i gr(Mt sense ^^f loss that I see the program being 
c-it n [«H^it>iv evi'ii dismantled, because we are losing some excel- 
l.Tit p^'oplf out ther^^ who make a difference. 

f hop** that it vou are considering a new bill that the time delay 
J. wi\ nhuit U there is a great time delay between the old pro- 
i^raru and thr new program, we may lose more of the greatest 
n-^otutt* we and that i.*^ the staff 

[ «•! me tjou klv highlight some of my recommendations 
1 nst all J-vear funding The system now of going year to year 
piHv,.r*tH manv learners First, a lot of energy and time is spent m 
v< • )^ira ^n* planv, ket»pjiig up on a year-to-year basis ^ 

if,.. *M,,ri I- that it 1-^ verv difHcult as a F)nme sponsor to plan 
. ,1 vr.u tnio the next, so that when June is roiling * 

.M. ' } A- Mr.' |>l<uining courses that might run into October 
. T ,»-.f, ;u** <jlw.i\- fe*Oing very risky or iffy about'doing 

: ' - o<>tli.*i pr<»hleni The schools that W(» contract vvith, the 
, .f hn(,!. ,u<' veiv [v'sitant about making commUm(»nts 
'Mix tMi.Mi-.!' th»'v not sure if our funding will be availa- 
... . . ()>'MfM.r ( MfnoH So that sometimes they are reluctarit to 
H.-TMiuois, ;ni<i I think more imF>ortantly they fail to 
p,,' .fM V Mjto capital mvt^stnient or (equipment because they are 
i-j .)or ia« k of romnutnient 
I think ttu> ( Kl A Hvsicm kicks meentives I would really encour- 
lu** ttiat prime ^ponsof> that achieve their placement goals have 
S^uu^ knid ol <i horioH doing so I believe in the private sectors 
m(»t.M's Mt ptutHig di)lktrs out there to make people perform better, 
tj.d till' *.ther side >! that. 1 do not think we have incentives to 
i*Mtt) ttie most in need 1 would like to see a financial bonus built 
in loi prime spi>nHors that serve handicapped, minorities, displaced 
homemaker^. vouth. and offenders What I would recommend is 
that prime sponsors who seive x percent above the targeted groups 
and tiivn norm<il population would receive a financial bonus for 



doin^ M) I tlnnk lhat on** wav ol puttiiiK a lairut out thcr«* to 
make sure that the truly licedv <ire hein^ served 

Another thm^ wuuld for a sepanUe yuuth program A.^ a 
prime sponsor director. I >ee the two different proKiant.^* the <ulult 
training program and the vouth employment training program loi 
vcmth. ah va.->tly different in the needh for each grtmp If >oa ineige 
the two programs together. I would ^pecuitUe tlie adult.- will win 
out and that the vouth Will not be getting seiviceh that they are 
now receiving By having it as a separate program also ycm are 
specialists I thmk that being a vouth counst-lor is a much different 
position than being a counselor with adults There aie -^peLhi! 
ntH'dsv, and people caii relate to youth when not everyone can do 
that 

I would also like to t-ncourage that vnu put benchmai king into 
youth pHJgrams This concept of benchmarks aie aiieadv being 
ust'd in consolidated youth employment prograni^. «uul not (jnlv do 
they measure vouth progress in the program thiough job placo 
nit*nt, but there art* four key areas Basic t niployability skills, 
tniuiational skills, wcjrk maturity skills, and occupational skills 

Job placement is a goaK but there are many other very ptjsitive 
things that happen for >outh within a training program, and hope- 
fully that is an investment in that youth's future 

Another area that I wuuld like to recommend a change wuuld be 
in participant eligibility. For the general participant population, 
mamttun the present definition tjf economically dis<idvantagod 
which includes a family income at or below 70 percent of the BLS 
The following target grt)ups would be eligible if their family incume 
were at or b^low UK) percent of the BLS. Handicapped, single 
parents, youth, veterans, minorities, displaced luHnem<^ker^, and 
offenders^ This would give us a lot more latitude in reaching the 
folks that hopefully you feel are the most in need. 

The out-of'Scho(j| youth would have the same eligibilitv, ages H) 
t»j Jl If you weie ctmsidering tu include an in-school progKUu- I 
beheve that if youth are receiving wages or allowances that they 
sh<juld meet the .same guidelines as the tJut-of-sch<JuI. waiveiing the 
ier^gth of unerriployment, of cour^se 

All other services such a.s the transitional servue^, in m hool 
t(nin-.ehng. shcjuld be open to all vouth within that s^ ho(jl -^v^teni 
betvve(*n th(* ages of 1 1 and "Jl 

I ^ej,s I would like to say. KHiung from the State lIuU the 
second poorest ip the Nation *ind has the dubious dh-^tnution of 
having the highest inemploy ment rate m New Kngland. we need «* 
n<itional t*rnplovriient and trairung system I want to cornruend vtMi 
lor <oming out in the laid and t<ilkirig to the practitioners, ,ind I 
«ippr(*ciate the ojjportunitv to share soiiu (if rnv id*Ms with vuu 

Mr JKFi-nRns Thank vou very much 

jThe prepared statement of John Fit/^nnmons folU^v v i 

■^..1 III < .M \ H <>}■ M ^ 

Mr <!i,t}r!jM!\ mt rnN*r^ of th»* -^ulHi'fj.ntjJt* * 1 ip^'rt.M?! »h, fi,i(. r n u, 



which IN iiKMtni m M>uth*-!n Maim- ami I am aNi» thi- Jiairpt-rson of the ^(overnor s 

\outh c ouncil M Majnc , r ^ i ii 

There are two important ar^-an that I wjll deal with thus afternoon hirst. 1 wUI 
addrt^s^ the ^tren^^thb in the present emplovment and training ^\stem and second I 
wiU pre»sent home ot mv recommendations to improve the future emplo>nient and 
trtiinmK ^vstem As I prepared for thib meetin^\ I reahzed that m> ideas are not 
totaliv m\ own and that a h\line must be shared with my county commissioners, 
Kover'iior ^ vouth council me»mbers. Tumterland ( ounty CCTA's advisorv. youth and 
prs\ate industry council members, youth counselors and equally importantl>. youth 
themselvc's 

I have not come here to burv C'KTA I belie\e that its concept and goals are sound 
and achievable In nut count\. lor the last 4 >ears we have placed ih) percent of our 
particirfanls in unsubsidized employment, and in fact jn this last year, fiscal year 
IMHi. wV achieved an entered employment rate of 70 |x*rcent There are three key 
factor*' that have ma<{p us successful These are accountability, flexibihtv. and 
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As \<>u know, the K«'deral regulations governing ('ETA are extensive and do 
provide for strut accountabilit> of how the funds ma> be used and the types of 
a(tt\itM's that a prune sponsor ma> conduct These rules and regulations are en 
torcecj bv »vuh regional office and bv the indeptndent monitoring units established 
in eaih priinr •-fx^nnor On a UkM level the programs are under the direct responsi 
biht\ ot elected otti< laN. in our case, countv commissioners, who are responsible to 
the eiectorat»> * umk>erland C ounty s commissioners are involved with reviewing the 
plan, monitormg program performance, recruiting and selecting ad\isory, and pri 
vate industry u.umtl nu-niber-. and promoting the program to the general puMic 
and pnv«ite ^eitor ^mplovt-rs KMoaitv importantly, the voniUiissioners are accessiblr 
to the puhin rt-gardtng anv toruerns that thev mav havt alH)Ut the oi>eration of the 

pn^mm . . 

Obviously I am ws|xm^ibit- t<>r the d<iv to dav operations of Ihv program out tm- 
(ontmi^sioners have uwide t perfectly dear ihat thev take their prime sponsor 
n'si>onHibilities seriousU and want to have a program that serves the unempl«\^ed. 
rconomtcallv disadvantage ♦•ffectivi-lv Additional local level acc«)unt<ibilitv conie<^ 
via our advisory •ouncil private industry council and youth counlil membei-s who 
are mvotved with d(«^Jgning, reviewing and evaluating our training programs 
Durmg th** councils ^ubcomrniltee meetings, council members r<-view in detail the 
budget, t»rg<^ting of participants we will Iw serving, and progr<im pc^rformanu- 

It take- time and energv to keep ail thes«- parties mformed. hut when it w<;rks 
^f'ii as"^it has in ( umUTl.ind (ountv, it provides for grassr(»*)t -upj>ort for the 
pn»i:-am and ensure^ that th«- unempluved econtjmKallv disadv antag^'d .irr receiv 
mg th<' iM sl }V>'i^ihU- M»rvK«-s 
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I h*'ii«v<» thai ;h» pr«'M-nT m.xi*-. nt traintn*' via the )</h tiaining vestibule 
traiiung « i.i.^">f>ni u.utirig work <'\|jm n»Mii *■ upg'-^iding «ind r«'t, mung allo^v fl»'\i 
bil/v tti d»>sn;iMr»g •>it»'<hw piuiirairk^ un individual p<irtic ipants as w*-ll ts iruetuig 
th«' n.'edn <>; rmplovf^rs (.."n.-nllv th»Te ar*- thre*- steps available in training pro 
grams a Jorm*-r v<^uth c<»»inM4or. when I was working with a youth who lacked 
worh hivorv voc jtional skills rehTeme<^ and maybe had an alcohol or drug 
probU m 1 AouUl piaie that v«^uth in the work «-\perience component as a first step 
V^hil* thi^ vouth a is werking at <i noj> profit agency, I was able to help him her 
deal with pr^^v.watioiial ^kilN ^ah a.s work .ittitudes how to deal with co workers 
and ^upiTvisors and d»*V'!op rem*-dial education p^*ssibi'ities \\\- would invest in 
the second -t«.p Mxational skill irainimi. «>nlv after the v.mth had proven that she 
h«' yia> wdimg <ind ahio to m«-et a ba-.c leve l of competence in pre vwational skills 
-\»er vocational sknl training we would approach private sector employers for job 
pNiM«rnrnt II th*'v vcrr«. f* luitant to bin- the youth because of his her ag< and or 
la<k of pra. ti al w<.rk hMorv wi- A*>uid offer the employer an on the job training 
contract which would reimburse "o (mtumii of training cost for hiring that youth 
While this thr«"^ t»er approach w ts highlv eff<-(tive in meeting the needs of .in 
individual at th«- lowist etnplovabilitv level, many vouth 1 worked with were able to 
go straight into vuation.il classes .ind some needed only .in on the job tr'x^ning 
ract to br*Mk int- th- emplovment field and gam markHable «»xpcrience 
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in r»77. Cumberland ('<>unt> (^P^FA Iuks placfd over 1,700 vi>uth fnnn our in.schuol 
ind out-of-school >outh programs into unsubbidi/ed employment 

From the perspective of local eniplo>erb. CETA has been extremel> flexible in 
nieeting their labor need.n When a major .>hip building comp»in> in our count> 
wanted to expand. CETA wa.> there to as&ist in two wa>b First b> upgrading 
worktrh Within the coiiip<in> who had bven emplo>ed at least six months in dead 
vnd jobs> These workers were upfertided to ArfJcling and shipfitter classifications via 
CfCA subsidized tiainrng whah reimbursed ^llj^ percent uf the company s training 
i.o.st The company backfilled those opi'ninjiS^cre.ited bv upgrading b> emplo>ing 
CCTA participants in the vacated posision^ The oecond optioti offered to the compa- 
[iy wai» vestibuU tfait»u»^4 When fht company c>tarted receiving new .shipbuilding 
contracts it needed more trained welders than were available in the local labor 
force- 

CETA was able to establish a classroom training site on the compah>'s grounds 
and CETA paid fur the time of the company ^ staff to train the participants and also 
paid the participants' wages while thcv were in training The result was that the 
vMmpaii> had trained welders instructed in their methods and procedures and CETA 
htid partuipants placed in positions that paid over $rt per hour This is an example 
of what we have done for a large compan>, but we have al^o worked with small 
hui'iriesses When a local photo-oervice repair company decided to expand, they 
ai>protH.hed Cumbtrlaiid County CCTA abi>ut setting up a vestibule training site at 
ih< ir com[>ai>v Toda>> wt- have a contr«ict with the compan> and ten of our partici- 
pantH «ire Mirt>lled in tlitir third month of training When our participants have 
.t>niplec**d rhtir training. the> will be hired b> the compan> and be earning over $7t 
fH*r hour 

CuiiiUilaml { »>uut> CETA has also been involved in economic development with 
our Unal ^hinig»r of t4>mmerci regarding a new c'ompan> mcving into our c'ount> 
Th* result of di,-^cu.->sioii-» willi *,ompan> officials was that six months prior to the 
Lonipan> op<-nmg a new plant in our countv. Cumberland Count> CETA set-up o 
.laiiuug |>ri>graiii designed b> that comf)an> to train machine tool operators. When 
iht coiiip«iri> i>ptiiini lis new plant. 1"; of our participants were placed and toda> two 
of i>ur former partkiptints are .-^tiperviiiors in that plant Obviousl.v. there is a great 
deal wf llexibilitv built into the f>re&ent CCTA regulations to meet the needs of both 
the ^structurally unemployed and the private sector 

CETA S^TAFF 

Ojie of the retiAon» our prime »(>onsor has been suciessful is its ftt«iff Not onl> are 
V vumj^'tent m thur jobs, but the) take great pride in their vocation, and care 
aTWMa the participants we M rve As I rtatch the CtiTA program being dismantled 
pu\i bv pieie, it !-» with a great sense of loss that I see top notch professionals 
UaviSg the field In m> uwn prime sponsor. I ju.st had to la> off some staff who had 
tlitet. four and i*vfn five vears cf experience in CETx\ I want to c<iution >ou that if 
v'^u are planning to uitroduLe a new tr«iining bill for fiscal >iMr UiM. please do not 
d* lav If there i.-. anv time gap between the old and new program we will lose the 
most v<tluable resource the field t>f emplovment and training h«is- its st«iff 

Hr( OMMKNI)AT[()NS 

A> I m* iilionrd ui the Inmmiirig uf ntv presentation. I do see a need tu m«ike si>me 
changes in the pn st nt system I reali/e that nationality CETA is not held in high 
regard, but I feel nu>st of those iirgative perceptions are based on the l^ublic Serv^e 
F^nipl.ivm* nt PSE* projirams that CETA conducted Although PS E jobs re.sulted in 
adthtiunal mtvus tu th» |xH>t. tlie handiiapped. th- elderly, and Una! governments, 
th« .'najontv of the puhlK corisidi-rs PSE t>jH' programs to be strtitlv make work . 
-Mid JiHs not vvtint t*> s^e ihcni re funded I believe that CEH'A programs should be 
-tructiirefl >o as to enipha'<i/e what thev do best Vfxational training \Mule the 
prt^siMit regulations arul u>ncept.s governing ♦he training programs are basicall.y 
-»«>uiid, iln ti .ire Mjine pri>grafTj structures tiiat I believe would make tlie eniplo.y- 
« ment and training sv^tem even m<»re efft»ctive 

H Nl)IV(, 

Program moneys -»ht/uld «ill(xate(T on a J. year funding ivcle The present 
svitMii ill v»artt>ve«ir funding requires a tremendous am^niht of time and money 
nt oi4 wr.ting pUiiis ami Ucomes a biirrier ti> effective long range planning 
Pnna -iptjnMjrs are tur».ed ti> take risk*^ when they plan fojl- training programs if 
rh» V ir» tu plan fur programs e\tendin>: into the next fiMal >t-ar As a result. 
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ire r.-lu(taht to in\.-.t ui|>il.il i'« "'-^^ ti.unint; cquipnu-nt t or { M A -iK)n-or. u 
prUraml b." .u''.- t^u.^ ar- 'not u,„hd....t that C KTA ^^>ll b.- abl.- -o lulf.ll c.n.Mut 
ment^ hcvoiui (h** »'nd ot ••acli ti^cai vear 

I 

tntU vliUionaliv there .s no iru.nt.v. td serve the "-^[ '""^^t^., /^^^^^^^ 
that prime spoa.ors who achieve the.r pfKenienl /.S^^ 
himUnii I also reconmuTul incentives for programs th<n >frvo the h.indKappta. 
nu tJ. d s^laoKl hom.n.akers. vouth. a.ui .ifencie.s This ^-^^-^^^^^^ .^^i^J 
he form ot a fwumcia^ bonus for prime sixm-or'^ who serve x percent of those 
tar^/ZT>Jn^ the nornMl inndence ,n the general eh^ible population 

SKCAHAIK VOtTH I'KOC. RAM'S 

\ M-i irat.- u-uth i)r.>i!r,,iii -UmM U- »..!.intainc(i Ti.is promam should offer the 
tsiL ot "rvKO t.mt'b,M. train vov.th and .1 -h..uUi be mcasur.-d bv (K-rforn.anc- 
Mind. d. tha rcn..rt th.- ch.-.,t,.h- th. program .-nroll-. M> r.-c...m.uMula ,..n ha, 
vv ,Xi .h - b.-noh.i.,.rkin>; cor.copt which iM)r.-M-ntl> bcin« utih/cd under ( KI A - 

(11. ..'.ni' ot loly'pla. enu-nt there are four benchmark- that are u-od to trie.i-uri ,i 
""uJh pioi^.' m .he program The> .ire I Baste emplov.b. m -kill- II F.duca 
.1 ,,,.,1 -k'li;/ III Work matunt\ -kilK and IV Occupational -kilK 

I'AltTK lf\sr HK.IIUI.ITY 

For th.- ^.-iMril i...iti.ip.int ix.pulition m.imtain the pre-ent definition ol e(o- 

,JZ I s-.li- dv,,„ ...'.d vvhuh imh s a fan.ih income .it .» below ,i. p.-r..-nt 

I sr. I I. vv,n"t.irs;.-l groups woul-l be el*d.le il their iamilv in.orre were at or 
m1 i'h"^^^^^^^^ Handicapped, vouth n.inont.,-. ollender-. Mni.'le p.iien.-, 
■vct.T.iM-- di-placed homeniakei- , . r . 

()ut-of<«-hool vouth Nimeehcibilitv KUidtiim- •> to >\ ^ J;'' , 
In-clwl vouth It the vouth leceiv.-d wane- or allowance then -he niu-t im 1 1 t ii 
Sime- a- the .,ut-of -ch.x.l vouth. with the le.iKth ol uneniplovtnent crile- 

"""irXr -ervue- covered under th. present r.-Kulat.ons for tran-,tional -.■.v,«- 
-h..'i d be ..vailabl.- to .ill i.. <h.K.! vouth between the aijes ol 11 an<l 21 ve.ir- ol a,' 

n behali t th. -e<ond poore-t .St.ite in the country and the St.ite with h. 
,Ui .u- . Ml,....!... o, h.ivin« the highest unen.plov men, rate in Kr.«^^am^^^^ 
, "... vou to u.nt.nue to -upport .. n.itional en.plovn.ent and tr.iininn -v-tem laki 
. ..X r.r.en a. kp..wl.4'e we h.ive «.iin«d under CETA and inco. porate it info a 

. r« Ivrnenj and tr.un.ni. pro.mn, I commend .vou tor "-'''''f ;r 
l,,.|,l and talkii.*; to praititi.in. r- and I .ippreciate bavin,.' th.- opp..rtiinitv to pr. 
-ent niv kUm- 

riiMnk vou 

Mr .iKKKoups .Mr Andcrv)n 
vsTVTKMFNT '(If TIMOTin X.NDKUSON. .NKW F.MM.AM) UKClOV 
.Vll \l( K IM^^^^^ NATIO.NM. AI.!.I.\.NTK OF lUSINKSS. 

isOSTON. MASS. 

Mr AnI)KI{.>^()N Coofi afternoon I am 'Iimothy Anderson, the 
n-Kional vice presid-nt t<.i the National Alliance of Business, which 
mein's that I am ba.sic.llv the top staff person for SAB in this 

" ATttle bit bv vvav of backgrom'^tl'-around a year ago. I was with 
,he / .OS arovmd th.-" Boston area" I did that for about (, years. From 
,Le position ot being /...- dw-etor. not only did I come up with 
about !t<i animal analogies to f't into any testimony (.r anything, 
but also a few reactions to the employment and training system or 
CETA We had CETA workers in the zoo doing all sorts ol ground- 
cleaning projects and things like that, and everybody on the staff 
had all sort.s ot extremel.v hostile and negative opinions iibout this 
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So wUvn I went uitu thi> pi^.situjn with Natiun.il .\IIiance of Bu>i 
nt\^s and I was guin^' tu be mv(jlvtMl wUh the CKTA s>stem, I ^oi all 
kinds of sa^e advice from all the aoo people. 

Having come into the ernplovment and training s>stem ver> 
recent l>. under a ve.ir ago, I had lotsS of initial reactions. I thought 
that there had been enormous amounts of past waste and that the 
monev that h.id been spent had not been spent as investments for 
the future. It was monV> that was thrown at the problem. There 
was almost no politic.tl organization out there, an> constituenc> for 
an emplo.vment and training s>stem. If iou think about it from a 
/oo point of view, if vou are tr>ing to put a loo in the middiv of the 
worst section of the city and vou are tr>ing to get people, both 
white and black, to actually come to that facility, >ou know some- 
thing about trvmg to build a vCHistituenc> board. If >ou are trying 
to raise private dollars, there is a constituenc> that is necessar> 
There is a constituenc> necetsarv for ever> nonprofit cultural Insti 
tution or performing arts compan> or zoo. What does this have to 
do With this svstem"* I think an awful lot. I will go into that a little 
bit 

I saw that the title VII s>stem overall when >ou looked at the 
PIC chairs and the IMC staff and i^ome of the projects they were 
working on. it w.is dearly only now coming to an> kind of maturi 
tv It had come a long way, and it still had a long wav to go It was 
very unsophisticated 

I thmk that the reastni f<)r my perspective on this is that the PIC 
sv.->tem in New England is far ahead of any other region in the 
country Of course, that is a biased view looking at it from New 
Knglarid, but most things I read about that carry that out. 

One of the factt^rs that might contribute to that success is that 17 
out of the 2t> VIC boards, business boards set up, are still hivided b> 
the same individual Thev haW been the same since the whole 
system start(»d in 

' I thmk the uplv other thing I would add as an mitial reaction is 
thai the PIC\^ were not responding adequatel> to changes If >ou 
looked at the area of .vcmth and >ou said whv are vou not collabo 
rating with the local ^vstem, what relationship do vou have with 
the loial huard i^f regents i\)V colleges, pet)ple had blank stares. 
Thev did nut ^ee anv ctJiinectuHi possible there at all So I brought 
the tvpical /oo director sense into this analogy. One huo to do a 
needs assessment, develop a plan and uonsidei mergers of vaiious 
nonprofits that exist to respond to the needs of the eighties You 
have to start diversifvmg vour funding base, and that leads into all 
sorts ()( problems 

n we <ire talking about responding to what President Reagan is 
talking about in incn.ising voluntarism and increasing the private 
di>llarN going into <in einplovment and training svstem or an> thing 
eUe in the lountrv. we htive an enormous challenge I have raised 
niillii)Ms o! private dolLirs. and I dare sav there are very few people 
in the employment and training svstem who can sav that 

To >av that vou are going to take the staff people who know stj 
much ab(iut the veiv important issues of emplov nient training and 
turn them into a bunch of fundraisers, yuii <ire gomg to have some 
real prohlenw Making that sudden leap into this vt^luntaris*^ is 
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going to take a bit of tinu* which, of course, leads into a little bit of 
an animal thought. j • • * 

Most people who are la> people going into zoos and going into 
lookmg at animals think that adaptation for animals means that 
you can take this animal that survives well in a desert environ- 
ment and take them out of this desert environment and put them 
into a tropical forest, and that they will do great. There is more 
water and more food to eat and things like that, all of the solutions 
are built right m. Bat the animal does not adapt. That individual 
animal cannot adapt to that new situation. The animal will end up 
dying What that has to do with the employment and training 
system is that adaptation through evolution takes an enormously 
long time, and if we are going to go and change the employment 
training system from being totally dependent on the public dollar, 
as It has been, and try to make a transition from dependence on 
the public dollar tu depending more on private dollars. Some of the 
same individuals are not going to survive in the old system Some 
of the good things that are going on are not going to do very well, 
and a gradual change from one to the other would be very advis- 
able. , , . 1 • - • 
Another great advice that I felt right at the very beginning is 
that theie has to be a movement built and not a monument That 
makes a lot ut sense to /,oo people again because zoo people are 
always going off and trying to build a great physical facility and 
spendmg millions of dollars on new buildings, where what they 
should be doing is talking about conservation of endangered species 
and changing the whole population of thg country to be more 
responsive to those needs. 

If you take a whole bunch of money and you throw it at this 
problem and you do not make that investment in the future at the 
lime that brings in the business people to get them interested in 
actually spending money, that they have on their training pro- 
grams that include disadvantaged people-we have not done it The 
fact that if you cut all the money ri^ht now in employment and 
training, the vast majority of it would just gone and the problem 
of unemployed disadvantaged people wuuld be far less. It means 
that the mass amount^s of moneys have not b**en spent properly m 
the past 

So much for all the zoo advice on that type <\ thing 
President Keagan came and spoke at the National Alliance of 
Business national conference a couple of weeks ago and Mr Porter 
from the White House tcime and spoke at the PIC annual me* ting 
in the citv of Boston, and they both said one story that vva^ the 
same, m I iinagme that you have heard it. It sounds like it is part 
of the dog-and-pony show that the White House is going around the 
country using to convince people that voluntarism is very irnpor 
tant. It IS the story that President Reagan talks about there is a 
great storm going on and the ocean is crashing against this sand 
bank, and on top of this cliff are built these houses, and the sand 
bank is being washed away and all these volunteers are lined up 
along the oceanfront piling up sandbags to keep the sea from 
eroding the bank so that the houses collapse. , 

The story goes on to say that some individual asked some indi 
vidual working on this why. and the answer is 'i am now involved 



in lhi> U'i.ui^f I |;riM iv**(i a mn^d, and nobudv has i*ver asked me 
before or said this is a need be^fore/* which is a ^reat testiniunv fur 
voluntarism. " . 

If >ou are tr>ing tu build a new zoo >ou depend heavily upon 
volunteers If >ou are doing anv k'.id lof nonprofit organization, 
building a museum in an urb<i»^ area, >ou have a tremendous 
rehante on people giving their time and mone>. There are two 
questions that I think of when this is given an answer that all I 
have to do is ask How did all these people along the seashore learn 
of the need, find out thai the houses were going to wash away? 
Where did the shovels come from to till the sandbags? Where did 
the sandbags cpme awa>? Who was coordinating to make sure that 
the sandbags actuall> went where they belong^ so, the cliff did not 
get washed awa> ' If >ou get down to some bi icks-and-mortar t>pe 
things, they had to eat. somebody had to take care of the sand- 
wiches, and someone had to t^hank them if >ou are ever going to 
use them again as a volunteer network. 

If >ou look at the emplo>ment and training system that way >ou 
have ti lot of problems. If you take the CETA system, if you just 
»»a> that we are going to depend on the volunteers, who is going to 
provide the shovels and sandbags? In the past there have been 
abuses, and at times >ou could almost imagine the CETA system 
Using Goveriiinent trucks to bring in sand from somewhere else to 
this be*ich to have people to put in these specially designed OSHA- 
approved bags and special shovels that could not give >ou splinters 
and all that. But the point is you have got to give them tools to 
work With. You have got to lead therr, guide them, market them, 
the whole thing. 

Seven real quick points. We went around and asked some busi- 
ness people in two different meetings, one in Hartford and one in 
Boston in September. We invited them to come in and talk about 
what should the eniplo>ment and training system in this country 
become I am representing m> understanding of what the> said, 
not a formal NAB position or anything like that, but what they 
^ere saying is that there ha^ to be a continuing Federal role in the 
employment and training field, and it has to be geared toward the 
disadviintaged. You would not have unanimous opinion on that, 
but that was the Viist majority of it. You have to have one merged 
.v-»teiu instead of the chaos of several different systems on employ- 
ment system and in unemployment insurance and CETA and voca- 
tional education and all this The people were pointing out saying 
that that \vould clean up some of the problems saying if you 
pushed it all together «ind had ingentjves tied into some of the 
other related systems, the schools, for example. 

You have to have strong business involvement. They were talk- 
ing about qualitative and quantitative evaluation. Labor market 
areas seem to make a lot more sense to them than politiccd divi- 
sii>n.s Two cities iiext to each other make more sense to have one 
program working together efficiently than two separate governing 
structures. 

This whole gradual ^hift not only is true in the zoo business but 
evidently was true from a lot of these business people also point of 
view, the gr^idual shift ings from what it has been on the public to a 
public-private mix is going to be needed 
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Fmallv. tlu' Federal expenditure should have some kind o a 
triL'L'er mechanism that you would only be putting money into the 
problem if the unemployment was over a certain percentage 

As you heard before "in New England in certain areas there are 
going to be labor shortages that we will not be able to provide for 

The handout that I want to leave with you goes a litt e bit 
specifically into what our goals and objectives are for National 
Alliance of Business. If you notice, the major emphasis of this is 
how do vou adapt to the changes that are going to be happening 
and how do you get ready for them. We talked m terms of about lo 
specific real quick steos. You have to continue to build a capability 
A lot of them are verV strong. At least half of them are extremely 
worse in this region." and it gets worse in other regions. I am 
talking about the orivate industry councils related to LM A. 

You have to increase the business involvement. Right now we 
have about .")0I) business people actively involved in New hngland 
in the employment and training system, perhaps a 'ittle bit more 
than that That is nothing if we are talking about really being able 
to influence this employment and training system. Five hundred 
people cannot do much about it. There is an awful lot of work that 
has to b( done there, Every city has t<^^llelp out every prime 

''^7'thiiik every()ne has to monitor the block grants on their State 
basis and respond to that The collaboration has to start happening 
with all these differcint groups We e telling people they have o 
start marketing theAi.selves better not only to the public but to 
Conuress as well We have to start this process of diversifying 
funding sources so it will not be only public money but private 
money an well This gives rise to the question that the .e is a 
controversy of incor.poration. Should they be incorporated or not It 
becomes a political issue to a lot of people, but definitely you 
cannot raise private dollars if you are not incorporated. Right now 
<,ne-third of the I'lC's in this region are incorporated. 

This whole brokerage role is the challenge and fbe hope for the 
title VII system has to happen a lot more The PI( s should ge 
involved w-ith other CET\ titles. They have to know more about 
their labor market than they do currently, they have to experi- 
im-nt more with individual busines.ses to try to get them o take 
the lead ins.de their businesses for disadvantaged, and they have to 
beuin to invest the money they have for fiscal year \\ X2 in pro- 
grams that make sense for the future in linkages with business 
We have some PIC > in New England doing that We are trying to 
get the other IMf - to learn from them how that works and go in 
that direction , . , , . 

1 am going to agree with what the previous speaker said in that 
there are an awful lot of excellent staff people in that sy.s|tem right 
now and there ar- also a lot of excellent volunteers in the system 
nu'ht now. and a quick jump to a block grant system or a quick 
lump to any kind of cnange in the system is going to be very 
difficult to keep those people in with chaos If we can ake some o 
these same staff people and some %olunteers and gradually orient 
them, so much the better 

Thank you 

I Material submitted by Timothy Anderson follows | 

RJC ^ ' ^ 
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NAM Kkjosai (ioAUs 

!(4t.rva^'V Iht' p.trtK iptitiun oi w Ku^Uintl huMnc^M's m t tuploviitutt and tt.iiian^ 
proj;ram> tor the dibadvanta^'ed 

Wiirk With thf Department of Labor in building thi' ».<tpatitv ut tin Nt 'a Kn^'land 
priv.ite uidu'>trv ».uun»>»ls thrtiUKh the prt>ViMun uf tr.tjnink'. technical a^Mt»ta[Ke, 
information, and ^vstl'm (oordination 

I)evi l«ip und tiupb rut tit ^trate^iies designed lu a>vM*»t tht bu.^jue^o vulunteer^ and 
prufe*»j»iunal» uivuhed in t nipluvfiicnt and training b>r the dic^advant^t^ed to inllu- 
encu and to adapt to chjin^es in thi^ system 

InCreaM tht ».ollab«>rati»>n .uiK>n^ the exi.stim; publu. privatr, aiid nun profit 
entpli>>nu nt. trainiriK< educational, and econornii. dcv v'loprtu nt t ntitieh in each of 
the New England States 

hartase the participation of New England buMne^se^ in einplo>iiant and tiaining 
pro^'ramr* for the disadvanta>;ed 

C.intatt «it h'a*t l.iHM) New En^'latid bu»ua">.'>e> and >u».beed in intvrr>tuig «it le<ibt 
! I Ml new businesM's m particip(itin>; 

IX-veli>p and implrmrnt a markt*ting strategy in half i>f the f^K > with a.sM^taiice 
from I hirvard Creative Marketing Strategies fVogram 

I)t velop .1 bro.id data baM' of Ultfresttt'd corjM^r ttions with cont«Kt> i.ontrtbuted bv 
the PR's. NAB Metros, and NAB National 

F,\plure the p4itt-nt4al of the m.^uraine .ndu-jtrv to fund a laige. NAB >{Minhored 
« i>llaU*riitivr p[o}>osai Ironi -»i \tral and MHr<is for a project deMgiied to rt'duce 

\outtv unenipiov ment in several cities 

Hold a regiunal n*r|M>rat«' >trateg\ planning session involving I'K's «nid NAB s 
('orp<jrati' laaisons' 

( oIl.itHirah wh> ri appruprtatt with tit It a^t Jl ^tatr or It^al business org.ini/^i 
tions 

St't^k and <ii>st fiMiatt' OHMit-K oil >ums^tiil pri^J^*ct^ fi^r di.'^advantaged individu<ils 
taking |x|.ur in bii^ii <'s> utili/mg minimal public reMJUnes 

M.irk( t T.tigeted J 'bN Tax i red its U> busintfss(\s through Uk«i1 VU\ and through 
terttfa'd Publu A^coiWiS and their prufesMonal org«mi/Jtion^ 

Wiirk With th« Dtpart nent of LiUir in budding the tapacitv of the Nt w Kngi.ind 
private industry .^ounitL-^ through the proviMi^n of (raining, technK«»l asMMance, 
mlormation. and system cix rdi nation 

H«ild t^uarti'rly ineetmgN tor the [*K' t'hairs «ind fi^r the Directors on relev«int 
i.ssues «md cimduct an annual Yankee Sv^ap mlormation e\ch«inge 

Provide reijue>ti'd techna tl a^xsi^stance and tr. tilling as described on oui Inveii 
tory of Avadable S<*rvn.i's'* to three fourths (^f PK\ three time's e«ich 

Make site ViSit^ to the IMCs twne and attend Board meetings of three fourths of 
t hem 

Provide b<»ard reorientation urograms to at lea.st half of the PfCs 
Kxp.ind one iourth of the PICs *}|[>an t4 mterest to other a.spect> of CPrTA 
A>Mi»t one fourth of the PICs in consohdating with their local ( K!TA plannuig and 
youth councils 

DisMiminate ^ipprupnate riforrrtation from the Departmt'nt ol I^ibor, NAB Train 
ing Material:*, .md VH success tones (or t\iv PK's, and doubU the reguin«il us«i^e of 
t' NAB Inlonnation C lear inghoust. <tnd devtiiip and di^tributt uselul l.tbor 
iiKjrket inftirmation 

Provide tinhntc^tl assistarke in pi. inning, man.igement. and ev.dutitioti '>y-vtems !o 
»>nt ftiurth of the FMCs with .1 primary ft>cu> uti contimjencv planning and iiut reach 
>*> that tot. 11 amount of limited PIC funding will In* utili/ed f«^r qu.ilitv project> 
training dis.id\ant.igt»<l f(^r posit urns** necessiry to buMnesse> 

I)( velop anii inipb merit str.ittgies designed to asM^t the bu^uu^.s voluntMfs .md 
pr>'lesstunals mv^hetj in rmplovnant and tr. lining for the di^.idv.int.tgeil to iiiflu 
en«e and to ad.ipl to changes »n this system 

\sMst the PIC s and renh) uuik NAfi M.'tr«»s in incori>'>rating and building .1 ba»e 
ot private fin.i u . ' -upjM- this v\ill be piUjted bv pr<»viding a (all range fund 
ratsijrg counsel tc \ . it ions 

I)evi li»p ind iinplem* r { mtb.idual >t.*te ^ rategu , thnmgh >tiite wide di velop- 
meat meetings 

Conduct a third busines> [Mtiu^ seminar on the ri*deMgn of the emplovnaut «ind 
training system 

Fa%ilit.iti and .issist the CFTIA svstim m better advertis^ig the ongiiing ^ut cesses 
and qualttv programs in Ix^th Congres> .md the Pubhc 

f)< vi'l.>p ,1 nit*del •iu«ilitatiAe evalu«itivt mstrumt nt to improve the pel it^riiiitm e of 
toe P!(% 
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Respond to all requests of and formally meet quarterly with the regional manage^ 

ment of the Department of Labor. . 
Collaborate with the New England Council of CETA Prime Sponsors 
Monitor the implementation of this year's federal block grants in each state and 

attempt to extrapolate how these may impact the future of this system 
Increase the collaboration among the existing pub he, pnvafe. and non-profit 

employment, training, educational^ and economic development entities in each oi 

the New England states. . , , , .^u j «^ 

Conduct a regional economic development workshop to explore with developers 

and investors new potentials despite diminishing public resources , 
Condudt a regional youth programs workshop to^xplore response to business 

complaints of schools not producing individuals, ready for jo^. 
Develop business internships for Department of Labor Federal Representatives 
Effect more cooperative and broader PIC/Prime Spons%|^lationships 
Develop and implement a strategy for youth programF&nd linkages witlT each 

^^velop and implement a strategy for economic development programs and link- 

^Ar^^^mhl^^i local systems of business influence on public decision making 
to determine if this has bearing on successful local employment and training 
system. c 

Mr. Jeffords. Thank you very much, Tim. Let me first ask, in 
your own specific areas, what impact have the present cuts had on 
your operations? 
Ray, why do you not start? . j n 

Mr Brown. We have been told to slow down our mput gradually 
to come lo 90 percent of our contracted capacitv. We have been 
further told that that ,is a temporary measure, &nd that once the 
* budget is finalized for fiscal year 1982, then we will go back to our 
contractor experience of 280. We have no further word on that 
Mr Jeffords. How will you do that? As I remember the Job 
Corps funding, I do not know exactly what it is going to be yet, but 
it is somewhere around level funded. \ ■ 

Mr. Brown. Well, the way we iiave done that is we normally 
take a group of corps members, every week. We are told that 
instead of taking maybe 15 to allow for the backfill to just take / 
or 10 and gradually work back toward ^52, which would be at 10 
^percent. And again being told that that is a temporary thing, that 
once the budget is finalized we will then mcrease our input and go 
back to our 280 capacity, and that was as dfj^j-iday talking with 
the regional office. 
Mr. Jeffords. John? . , r- ; moTi 

Mr FiTZSiMMoNS. Our program m the fiscal year lym was $o 
million, and this year it will be $2.2 million In youth propa^^ 
last year we had $460,000, this year it will be $200,000 This brings 
us down to people. Last year we served 4,000; we will serve ^,O0U 
this year. Again, as I said during my presentation, we do have the 
highest unemployment rate in New England, and we are turning 
people away that we could be or should be serving right now. 
. Mr .'Brown. I would* likelo add one thing, Mr. Jeffords. As you 
teow, when we opened, our contract was '250, and it was increased 
last year to 280, and even the figure that they are suggestmg no^ 
would not put us below our original contract when we openedv 
There is ^ waiting list, particularly males, to get into the Job Corps 
in the New England jarea. , , 

Mr. Jeffords. Tini? _ • , 

Mr Anderson. I w,ould have to look at it from two different 
points of view. NAB itself has been cut rather substantially 'm a 
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national level. It has not really affected tlje regional operation 
much b'ecause the direction that NAB has been tr>ing to go in has 
been this regional idea. It hasVorced the closing of a lot of the 
metropolitan offices, which was not necessarily bad because it 
forces the PIC's to pick up those pieces. , ' ^ 

It also has been an incentive to start this fundraising for NAB, 
to go out and raise some private dollars. 

On the PIC system, the budgets have not been cut that substan- 
tially. The real issue is the rest of the system and trying to get the 
PIC's to understand how the rest of the system decreasing should 
get them to expand their'role. We are right now actively helping 
now in four of the cities in New England. We are setting up a 
straig|it-oul fundraising drive using private dollars we have raised 
to use at a localjevel to raise additional private dollars, ahd we are 
just starting that. We do not know what the potential is. How 
much money can you get from local corporations for this type of 
thing? Some of the ideas are innovative ones where you have the 
business ju&t putting a bit more money in their training programs 
and opening them up a little more. Others are out-and-out operat- 
ing money, and others are special projects. 

In 6 months we will know a lot more. We are just starting now. 

Mr. Jeffords. Earlier we had discussion about business involve- 
ment and a feeling by at least one of the witnesses that business 
would not be interested in anything which was not designed toward 
increasing productivity within the business community rather than 
uplifting people ir^ the social area. Do you agree with, that? 

Mr. Anderson. The opinion was that they would not be? 

Mr^ Jeffords. Rigtt. ^ 

Mr. Anderson. Buidness is so different and diversified you can 
get some large group \)f hundreds of businesses interested in any 
direction you end up going, so you cannot make a clear blanket 
statement. I cannot either. I do know that in talking with I guess 
by now probably a couple of hundred representatives of individual 
corporations in New England that they are very interested in doing 
something to help out. Now, if there can be a tie-in to the produc- 
tivity, if there can be a tie-in to where the labor shortages will be, 
especially in^hlgh tech or something, they are more interested, but 
they see a very real problem. 

While we may disagree on various aspects of this, but throwing 
down this gauntlet to business, some of the businesses have picked 
up and said yes, we are interested in going in this direction. Now 
that again cannot happen too quickly. They give on yearly cycles 
and 'commit so much money a year. What we are trying to get 
them to do'is to reserve some money for, next year. It is a tough 
issue because they have got 500 new requests they have never had 
before coming across their desks, .and they are not increasing the 
size of the pie yet. The incentives are actually diminishing from a 
corporate point of view for increasing charitable giving. The way 
the taxes are shifted for corporations it behooves them less to give 
money. 

Mr. Jeffords. That is the next point I was going to niake. If we 
decrease the amount of corporate taxearather substantially if not 
phase it out, is it wise to rely on a contimiing^ basis on the business 
community to contribute in that sens^? 
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Mr. Anderson. If I had my druthers it would be a/hallenge to 
put the two together and have some kind of incentive^uilt in, with 
more private involvement you catfld get, the more public money 
you could get. I think the point i/right now that the system can no 
longer survive ohly publicly fujhded, but the point also has to be 
that the system cannot survji^e or thrive or do very much only 
privately. It is going to have/o'be a partnership. 

Mr." Jeffords. John?^^^X^ u . i . 

Mr. FiTZSiMMONs. As I was preparing for today I was thinking 
about the shipbuilding corporation that we were working with 
saying from the CETA system, from the Government, that.vyas 
quite a bonus for them. At first I thought it was a little bad that 
maybe there was too much incentive for them to do business with 
us. Then 1 realized if they were ncj going to be working with 
economically disadvantaged they wojild not have set up their own 
training within our community. Tney would haVe advertised in 
Groton, Conn., or in Rhode Island and brought in welders. So I 
think it is a;4?ridge for the economically disadvantaged to get into 
the labor force. I think corporate'leaders are like you and I They 
are concerned, but in tough times the circle gets very small and 
they care about their own business and their. own people, and' they 
are not about to open those doors oi! a ipajor level that, are 
talking about, nor would we. At CETA we are, v6r:^ coi^^ei 
about our clientele and what we are doing with^th,^. ' - 

Mr. Jeffords. Larfy? - ^ . * \ r 

Mr. DeNardis. Thank you. I would just ask* 6ne question of Mr 
Anderson. { * , , ?' * ^ 

In outlining your thoughts about the futigre Federal policy, not 
those of the ^National Alliance of Business, •55*11 talked about the 
consolidation^ of programs or at least the betteiCip^erface of pro- 
grams. Would you care to elaborate on that jtist a bit? ^ 

Mr. Anderson. I was presenting it as a position of the businesses 
that came to our policy seminars in Hartford and Boston, What 
th^y were talking about I think was three elements that stood out 
in my mind. You take the voc ed system and, employment service 
and CETA. and you say, well, they have different portions of what 
should ba one problenv,.;anH by being put together under one man-- 
agement there would De a cost efficiency in that, and there would 
be a force from on high, co^eration, coordination, collaboration, 
which does in fact happen in certain Statfes and in certain loc^I 
areas, but it does not happen all over. So what ttiey. were, saying 
was put those kind Of things* together. , ■ j r 

The other element of that was if you can have some kind ot 
incentive built in for increased collaboration if it was on an eco; 
nomic development side with developers or investors, or on a you^l} 
education side with the actual school system up through, high 
school and then community college, some of the PIC s in this 
region have begun to explore with the school systems can they be 
involved in setting the graduation curriculum requirements. If you 
are saying from this community college that you are getting a 
degree in X that says that the business that knows X describes 
what is necessary for X, how well you have to read, how much you 
have to know about blueprints, how much you have to know about 
math prior to your being able to really graduate from that, there is 
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some interest in that. There is some movement in that direction. 
That is why I was saying the> think it needs some incentive. 

Mr. DeNardis. In that, context, was there any discussion about 
any other Federal programs being tied in? For example, we have 
the urban development action grant program, the UDAG program, 
which^particularly important to us in the North especially, the 
purpose of which is to interface public and private dollars to in- 
crease economic development in our SMSA s. In some instances it 
might be ver> appropriate to tie in the job training component 
with a UDAG grant. Did that come up in the course of the conver- 
sation? X . ' • r 

Mr. Anderson. Yes, usually from a kind oF negative point of 
view, that several large projects that use UDAG rftoney did hot 
have that linkage with the CETA system. GET A staff people or the 
PIC board did not know' about that publicly funded project and 
^there was not an arrangement for some of the work force being 
'provided through GETA. That is as far as they actually went in 
that conversation. 

. Mr. DeNardis. I want you to know that one of your PIC s in New 
England, the one in New Haven, my area, is interested in pursuing 
that with respect to a UDAG proposal which is now pending before 
HUD, a project known as the Owen Science Park. We think that 
we have#a winner and we hope HUD sees it that way, but there is 
a unique tie-in between the retraining of workers for the Owen 
Science Park and what meager money the PIG has available for it. 

Mr. Anderson. We are trying to put together for December 15 
along with the New England Council of CETA px^ie sponsors a 
workshop fof 1 da> to bring^ togethei individual business people, 
investors, developers with the public sector people of the employ- 
ment training system' and the economic development State and 
local basis to st^rt talking to each other and trying to figure out, 
given the new directions that the Federal Government may be 
going in spending what can local responses be either legislatively 
or just out of conscience or out of increased collaboration and 
cooperation. So J think we would definitely like to include that in 
Avhat we are doing. 

Mr. DeNardfs. We will look into it. ^ 

Mr. Jeffords. Thafik you v6ry much again for your excelleht 
testimony. I appreciate the time ^nd effort that you put into it. 

I would like to point out that' I just received word today that 
Brattleboro got a UDAG grant of $250,000. 

Mr. Jeffords. Our prime sponsor panel is made up of Joseph 
Duggan', Robert McjCloud, Vermont Employment and Training 
Office, for the'State of Vermont, Lee Arnold, director of the Gover- 
nor's special grants office. Providence, RlL, Peter Spaulding, chair- 
man of the Merrimac County Commissioners; and Mr. Francis 
.Cole, executive director, Hartford CETA Administiation, Hartford, 
Conn» 

I understand Mr. Duggan has a time problem. Go right ahead. 

STATEiMENT OF JOSEPH BUGGAN. EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
MASSACHUSETTS BALANCE OF STATE CETA PRIME SPONSOR 

Mr. Duggan. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am 
Joseph R, Duggan. I am executive director of the Massachusetts 
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fbalance-of State prime sponsor, which is one of the largest* prime 
sponsors in New England, and one of the largest in^ the country, I. 
happen to be a founder of and the first, president of the New 
England Association of CETA prime sponsors, but F^o not repre- 
sent that part>% position today, nor do, I have the official position 
of the Commonwealth, although my ^testimony is not in conflict 
with my boss, that of Secretary Kariotis, who spoke this morning. 

My perspective is that of an individual who has managed em- 
ployment and training programs for 16 years, beginning with the 
development and operating management of the concentrated em- 
ployment program in the city of BoStSn under community action 
from 1968 to 1970. I joined^the mayor of Boston in May of 1972 to 
get the city of Boston ready for what was considered to be manpow 
er revenue sharing, and I spent^J^ months getting that delivery 
system which started under CEP ready fot what was to be a new 
legislative umbrella. Following the enactment of CETA I served as 
a director in Boston of th^ single city prime sponsor there for over 
3 years. < 

Today I. am and have been the balance of State sponsor for 2 
years, and my challenge in coming in there^ was to convert a 
delivery system that had operated under PSE into that of a viable 
job training network delivery system. And it was that tenure I feel 
thai I have built my recommendations for the forthcoming changes 
that reauthorizing legislation would require, and I would like to 
share these with you today beginning with No. 1, of paramount 
' import«fi^^is that there continue to be a commitment of the 
Federal Government in serving and training effectively the eco- 
nomically disadvantaged of this Nation. 

It was not long ago that I used to, use the words "structurally 
unemployed.** I do not use that any more, because it has^become a 
connotation that is too loosely utilized, and we have lost the stress 
on what these employment and training programs are supposed to , 
do. J!tftd that is supposed to he to serve those most in need and to 
take individuals thjat happen to be a liability in our economic and 
social structure and get them so that they can be competitive for 
the jobs that exist. * 

^nd I think to some extent we have lost that commitment. It 
began, with all due respect to previous legislation. It was not until 
the concentt-ated employment program th'at started in 1967 vvhen 
we began to get a delivery system to train the economically disad- 
vantaged in this country. The limitation was that when the pro- 
gram was put into existence, the original legislation was designed 
to help^the chronically unemployed in this Nation. We.lost sight of 
that mission through a number of circumstances beyond a lot of 
people*s control. The downplay in our economy Caused the intro- 
duction of cyclical programs, and it was not until the demonstra- 
tion program called the skills training improvement program 
which started a few years ago where the force was put back into 
job training and the linkage with the private sector that the legis- 
lation called for in the first place. 

Now, we have heard, and you will continue to hear, about the 
responsibility of this Nation to serve the dropout youth and to 
serve AFDC and other public assistance groups in this Nation, and 
I want to Underscore the need for us continuing to see that as our 
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primary mission. In addition, one population group thatVe do not 
hear enough talked about, and that is the offenders in this Nation 
If you look at the economically disadvantaged or the -population 
groups that need services more than any, as when you talk ^hdut 
an offender, you are talking about somebody who is young, who 
comes from a physically or psychologically broken hcTme, who 
comes from a family with no educational orientation, who has 
hmited or no work experience, is usually a minority, and somebocJ^ 
that is either a recipient of AFDC or a causal factor for a family 
receiving AFDC. Unless we focus on that population group, togeth- 
er with the. others previously cited, in a concentrated way, we are 
going to continue to just skim the surface of what is needed in 
terms of a Federal employment and training system. 

Another mistake th^t I think we are making here is in the lack 
of clarity of mission for CETA, we are attacking problems that do 
not really apply. We are not supposed to attack the global prob- 
lems ctF employment an^ the economy in this Nation, not to take 
away from the fact that there is a need for national manpower 
policies, that there is a need to attack the problems relating to the 
labor shortages and the employment in general in this Nation The 
purpose of CETA reauthorization is to continue forward, I thought, 
with what we started to do beginning with CEP, which was sup- 
posed to be consummated in CETA, and hopefully it will continue, 
and that is the way to continue to get Federal money to serve those 
population groups who need it most, and without that Federal 
money those populations would not be served. 

The States and localities either do not have the motivation or , the 
resources to attack that population group s problems, and I hope 
we never forget that. 

When we get into the area of consolidation, it is my opinion that 
it would be a mistake 'if^e were to Venture forth to attempt to 
consolidate what are separate disparate missions of the vocational 
education system in this country which primarily has the mission 
of educational development of youth, which is a program or a 
network of programs decentralized through the school system, 
whether they be local school systems or regional community col- 
leges or schools of higdner education. Educational development is 
their primary mission, and they have not been, in general, as a 
primary focus involved in employability training for the economi- 
cally disadvantaged. 

Second, when it comes to the employment service, whose man- 
date has been and continues to be labor exchange and unemploy- 
ment compensation, I think again it is a mistake to think that one 
can m0rge the missions of those three entities. The least of What it 
will do IS cause the dilution of whatever efforts are there now to 
serve the , economically disadvantaged, because serving the eco- 
nomically disadvantaged has always been done by what I would 
refer to as maverick approaches in this Nation. CETA is not an 
established institution. The employment service has been the voca- 
tional educational system, has been and continues to be. Those are 
two strong independent turfs with primary missions. CETA has 
really Aever had that stabilized support. It happens to.be the only 
means through which we have in this Federal Government the way 
to reach out to serve the economically disadvantaged. So I think it 
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would" be a sad mistake for us to consider the possibility at this 
time of trying to merge those three separate missions. , 

Certainly there is a need for interdependence, Certainly there is 
the need for dealing with ways in which the three can work togeth- 
er in certain areas. In the area of upgrading and retraining, to be 
specific, that is n.ot a mandate that I do not think" CETA should 
have had. CETA's mandate is to find the economically disadvan- 
taged and to help them to be competitive for the jobs that open as 
a result of upgrading and retraining programs for the entry-level 
positions that result. 

Upgrading and retraining relates to experiencecj]^ workers The 
experienced worker has not been and should not be the mandate of 
the Federal employment training system I think we should be 
talking about. 

When it cohies to the dislocated worker and the shutdowns of 
plants or industrie^i that is not a CETA problem. It is a problem 
far morp global and requiring * far more expertise and resQurce 
development -than the CETA reauthorizing legislation could ever 
deal with. 

Now, about the present CETA legislation. In my estimation any 
reauthorizing legislation must change the present structure under 
which we now operate. The prime sponsor system in this country is 
not adequate for the challenge ahead, and that is a rather contro- 
versial statement coming from me, a T^Time sponsor director.^ 
Where I am advocating a change, and the reasons I am advocating 
a change are severalfold: 

One, we have approximately 500 administrative entities in the 
. United States today through which employment and training pro- 
grams are delivered. 

When you take the 450-some-odd prime sponsors and all the 50 
States involved as well as those prime sponsor balance of State s 
prime sponsors that have subgrantee jurisdictions each of which 
require independent administrative authority in their own fiscal 
and management superstructures, we are talking about a tremen- 
dous drain of limited resources for administrative and management 
purposes. 

Now, I am a firm believer in decentralization. As somebody 
^ould say, that is the price you pay for decentralizatiortf and I 
would say that that is not apropos any more, and the reason why it 
is not apropos is because when public service employment was 
eliminated in our delivery system, a good portion of the prime 
sponsors and subgrantees that Qperate in the United States today 
lost the viable infrastructure that they had for operating. 

Now, when we go back, the legacy that CETA has for the future 
is a job training infrastructure. And if one does not have a job 
. training infrastructure to operate, one does not have the means to 
which you can justify a management, administrative superstruc- 
ture above it. ' , 

And when we look at the situation we have in the United States 
today, thosa large urban areas th^t have concentrated employment 
programs, in place prior to CETA being enacted, those delivery 
systems were absorbed under CETA, and it is generally those large 
urban areas that either had an employment arid training delivery 
system in place before CETA came into existence or those that had 
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the good foriune under the CEP program to build that infrastruc- 
ture. Those are the only ones that have an infrastructure today. 

Too many of the subgrantees and prime sponsors in this Nation, 
because of the preorientation and commitment to public service 
emplo>^ment, never built a comprehensive employment and train- 
ing structure. And as a result, we have over 500 administrative 
entities that are not needed here. And the cost of maintaining that 
system alone does not make it worthwhile to continue. It does not 
relate to the systeni that we need in the future. 

Second, we made the mistakes we always have in the past and I 
hope we don't do in the future of being panacean by throwing all 
the responsibilities and accountability for a very sophistica^ted em- 
ployment training delivery system and putting it in the hands of 
chief elected offipials alone and having them sink or swim. 

Romancing them in the earlier years when public service em- 
ployment was in vogue, but then with the reauthorization in 1978 
and the amendments almost dumping completely without any 
bhared accountability on the part of anyone else for maintaining 
this kmd of very complex human development system and I think 
it is about time we leg,rn fronfi-that. 

In my experience with chief elected officials, and I think the 
State of Massachusetts is like a microcosm of the Nation in that we 
have subgrantees that are urban, rural and suburban, most chief 
elected officials don't even feel that they should have the responsi- 
bility of managing an employment and training delivery system 
that is job training-oriented and one that has to have as its mission 
serving the significant segment of the economically disadvantaged. 

There are lots of justifiable reasons for chief elected officials 
feeling that way. 

But I think most of the diief elected officials want an employ- 
ment and training delivery system to serve their area and they 
want to be involved in it. 

They want to be part of the accountability and share in the 
responsibility for managing it. 

I think one of the changes that we have to make in the new 
legislation is to have governing boards consisting of the partner- 
ship principle of public officials, the private sector, industrial orga- 
nizations, organized labor and community-based interest groups 
whose client group represents the groups that they have to serve in 
any delivery system— these boards serve as a dynamic team for 
managing in a governing, not an advisory way, an- employment and 
training delivery system^in this Nation. ' ' 

Now, the system that I would propose that this Nation consider 
as the means to the end of having a changed employment and 
training delivery system that is job-trained-oriented, that nurtures 
the delivery system in place— that, is one point I do want to men- 
tion. 

Changing a legislative and administrative umh|;ella does not 
mean you have to change the infrastructure that is thei^erJ thinkHt 
IS essentially important that we continue to nurture that training 
system that is out there. - , 

The vehicles of delivery that are in place, no matter what prime 
sponsors we're talking about, whether they happen to be skill 
centers that are billed and operated under CETA, whether they 
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happen to be regional vocational technical schools or community 
colleges or community-based organization entities like Opportuni- 
* ties Industrialization Centers (OIC). 

The network is out there and we have to nurture it and superim- 
pose a new legislative administrative umbrella that will nurture 
that system so that it vvill continue to do what it has done fairly 
well under very great constraints. • 

What I would propose for this Nation to consider is the establish- 
ment of regional employment arfd training authorities. 

The Federal legislation would mandate that each State in the 
Nation create regional employment and training authorities that 
have a governing board of the partnership partiisipants that I men- 
tioned. ^ 

The regional authorities would be accountable and responsible 
for the receipt and disbursement of funds. They would hire their 
own staff and they would make use of the infrastructure that is 
there. The Federal Government would give the money to the 
States. 

Now, I realize that it is a controversial point, but the Federal 
Government would give the money to the States and would have a 
,check and balance that would insure decentralization throughout 
the State. 

And there are two very effective checks and balances. No. Uis 
through an allocation formula. The money would go to a given 
State and the State would be mandated to create regional employ- 
ment and training authorities and would be mandated to disburse 
funds according to that allocation formula. > 

And a Governor of any State must appoint the regional employ- 
ment and training authority governing board according to Federal 
law. 

There could be no whimsical decisionmaking on the part of a 
Governor as to who should and should not be on that governing 
board and the State would have the responsibility of oversight of 
those regional employment and training authorities within that 
State. 

And the Federal Government s role would be limited to that of 
the allocation formula, the composition of the board, and the over- 
sight required of the States so there would be 50 grants from the 
Federal Government to the States and the States in turn would 
have to create those regional employment and training authorities 
and I can give you a Massachusetts example of what I think it 
would result in. 

As it is now 

Mr. Jeffords. Excuse me. Would you give us the example, but 
make it somewhat brief. 
Mr. DUGGAN. Thirty seconds. 
Mr. Jeffords. All right: 

Mr. DuGGAN. In Massachusetts now, we have 12 subgrantees and 
11 prime sponsors, plus the State oversight. So you have approxi- 
mately 25 admininstrative mechanisms with a regional employ- 
.ment and training authority approach, you would have 6 to 8 at 
the most that could govern the employment and training delivery 
system that would be centralized and focused in to serve the eco- 
nomically disadvantaged. 
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low, you are going to hear various testimony as you have hfeard 
in Qther parts of the country, different perspectives and I think 
'what is important here is that all of us recognize that we're deal- 
ing with a very difficult process when you are talking about a 
complex system for human resource development. 

Any system we create Is going to be important. I think what is 
important here is ^ that we learn from the past that this is aii 
evolutionary process and we should learn from the experiences of 
the past and grow on that and go forward with a very solid com-' 
mitment to serve the economically disadvantaged and chronically 
unemployed of this Nation. 
Thank youwery much. 

[The prepared statemeat of Joseph Duggain follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Joseph R. Duggan, Executive Director, 
> Massachusetts Balance of State CETA P^ime Sponsor 

iNTRODVCnON J ' 

Honorable Chairman and membets of the subcommittees, I am Joseph R Duggan, 
executive director of the Massachusetts balance of State CETA prime sponsor which 
IS the largest 'in New England and one of the largest in the country I am grateful 
for the opportunity to present my professional and personal views as part of your 
, efforts to review and mlake recommendations concerninjg the future of the employ- 
ment and trailing system in the United States. i t 

At the outset let me state that although I was a founder and the first president of 
the Sfew England council of CETA prime sponsors, I am not ap{>earing here today 
representing that organization. Nor am I here to present the ofTicial position of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Rather, the perspective of my testimony is that of 
a professional who has directly participated in the evolution of our emplo>ment and 
training system over the ftast sixteen years. 

During that time I helped develop the concentrated employment program for the 
city of Boston and served as director of that program at the community action 
agency which administered it (ABCD, Inc.J for 2V2 years In May, 1972 I was hired 
by the mayor of Boston to help that city get ready for manpower revenue sharing 
During that 18 month period prior to the enactment of CETA I was involved in the 
challenge of absorbing an existing delivery system under the auspices of a new 
Ifeislative umbrella. Upon the enactment of CETA I became that single city prime 
sponsor's director and served m that capacity until July, 1977, For the past 2V2 
years I have had the challenge of converting the Massachusetts balance of State 
prime sponsor subgrantee system from one of a public service employment/work 
experience mode of operation into that of a viable training delivery system 
Throughout that system of employment and training evolution, I have experienced 
at the local level all the ramifications that change has brought to the system, and I 
have formed some opinion^ about the need for reauthorizing legislation and what 
changes it should effect. I would like to share these with you today. 

Of paramount importance to the reauthorization process is the continuance of a 
commitment to a federally funded ar^ decentralized delivery system to serve the 
economically disadvantaged of this Nation. 

Four ^ues are important here First, the need to continue to serve the economi- 
cally disadvantaged exists. Poverty has not gone away. Recent evidence shows th^t, 
in the absence of income maintenance and manpv:)wer programs, little iilroad would 
have been mac|e in improving the economic position of those at the bottom of the 
mcome scale.' 

Second, the CETA system has been successful in its mission. Over nine million 
pedple have been diverted from welfare, UI, and other income maintenance pro- 
grams as a result of CETA training programs that have placed them mto jobs and 
other job-training opporturtities. ' 

.Third, wifthout Federal funding and a Federal presence in employment and train 
ing for the economically disadvantaged, history reveals that the need will not be 
met. States and localities simply do not have si^fficient resources and motivation to 
provide this needed actiViiy*^^^- 

Finally, decisions-making authority and the delivery of services must remain at 
the local level to ensure that employment and training activities best reflect the. 
needs of the local labor market. 
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Reauthorization legislation must not be regressive, but instead recognize the 
evolutionary nature of employment and training over the past 16 ye^rs 

Reauthorization must embody the experiences and strength oj the CETA ERA j 
and translate them into an employment and lifai'ning system that provides training 
for those individuals who face severe barriers to employment,yand enable them to 
acces^entry-level jobs in locally expanding occupations. / 

Employment and training legislation has consistently evolved and developed over 
the past 15 years. A major development occurred with the i;lception of the Compre- 
hensive Employment Program (CEP) in 1967 which was the first attempt to create a 
comprehensive delivery system and infrastrubture for ermployment and training 
programs targeted to the economically disadvantaged The m^or limitation ot the 
CEP program, however, was that it only reached 50 to, 60 selected large urban and 
rural areas throughout the Nation. / ,^™*. ^ j 

When the Comprehensive Employment and Trai/ing Act (CETA) was passed, a 
legislative urftji)rella for a naUonally funded, decentralized delivery system that 
reached every corner t)f every State in the Natiop was created CETA was designed 
as a comprehensive program to meet the employment and trainiDg needs of disad- 
vantaged citizens. With the downturn in thei^conomy that occured^ultaneously 
with the passage of CETA, however, Congr^ gave CETA the additional (and all- 
consuming) responsibility of managing counter-cyclical public employment programs 
which were designed not for the econojriically disadvantaged, but for temporarily 
unemployed individuals, displaced by the sagging economy. The focus of CETA . 
* thereafter remained counter-cyclical, and a comprehensive program to serve th^ 
-economically disadvantaged was never able to form. ' * , Cflf 

This legislation should not address the global programs of unemp^ment or labd?^ 
shortages in this country. It should, instead, clearly address the issues of employ- 
-ment and training for those, population subgroujfe who, without this assistance, 
would continue to be an economic and social liability to this Nation, r^r^. . 

No longer can we afford to be diverted from our original mission, is not a ' 

counter-cyclical program, nor is it an economic development activity While CETA 
training programs could serve as a resource that would feed into economic develop- 
ment projects, its pVimary mission is not job creation, but rather, to prepare its 
participants to become competitive members of the labor market. ' 

Similarly, it ns not th» purpose of CETA to deal with the problems of the dislocat- 
ed worker. In the area of upgrading and retraining, the role of CETA is merely to 
provide trained workei^ to replace those being upgraded from entry-level positions ^ 

Because ^ch has a separate mission and client population, it is not appropriate to 
consider the consolidation of Wagner-Peyser, vocational education, and CETA legis- 
lations into one^ystem with a single purpose. 

CETA alone serves the economically disadvantaged and trains them to Decomes^ 
self-sufficient members of the labor force. While the State employment service and" 
vocational education systems (and others) have been important as supportive struc- 
tures m serving the economically disadvantaged, their missions have never been 
oriented towards serving thrt population group. The employment service is a labor 
exchange tW&chanism and does not have the mandate or funds to engage in human 
resource development. Similarly, vocational education stresses the educational de- 
velopment of the individual and is thereby not designed to serve those who have 
dropped out of the mainstream educational system While both these systems are 
/ able to divert a pprtion of their funds to provide CETA-like services, it is not their 
primary mission to do so. Furthermore, efforts in these directions merely serve to 
dilute the core purpose of these programs. A far more rational approach is to 
coordinate-the efforts ofseparatelwogrAm's to achieve »overlappinggaals 

The existing CETA legislative and administrative umbrella is not adequate to 
foster an efficient and effective decentralized employability development delivery . 
structure targeted to the economically disadvantaged. 



With the exception of those urban and rural prime sponsors who injierited the ^ 
remaining prime sponsors \ 



experience an;! resources of the , concentrated Employment programs, most of ^he 
remaining prime sponsors were molded under a public service employment mode of 
operation and have no job training infrastructure. This is especially true of balance 
of 'State prime sponsors whose subgrantees have consisted primarily of suburban 
committees and medium sized cities that had not prior experience to CETA in 
training and placing the economically disadvantaged into private sector jobs Ihe 
advent of the skill training improvement program demonstration did result in the 
development of job training infrastructures in some additional prime sponsors and 
subgrantees, however, the net effeciC was not all embracing. 

The deemphasia and eventual fehmination of public service employment as a 
CETA activity has resulteji in a gr|r/ing concern of chief elected officials responsible 
for prime sponsor and subgrantee\urisdictions that they should not be invested 

? ' ' ' ' 
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With the authont> and accuuntabtlity of a job training system and one that is 
targeted to pnmaril> bcrve a significant segment of the population It is my conten- 
» tion that all would want to have an emplo>ment training deliver> s>stem to serve 
their areas and one in which the> would have involvement but nut sole accountabil 
ity. 

Any new legislation must* provide for the creation of a decentralized. governmg 
bod> that shares accountabilit> and responsibility for th^ receipt and expenditure of 
Federal funds granted Jor thi§ purpose. 

Reauthorization legislation mast modif> the existing prime sponsor mechanism 
fur management oversight of localized deliver> b>stems b> mandating the creation 
of regionally decentralized governing bidies with th^ membership of each sharing 
accountability and responsibility for the receipt and expenditure of Federal funds 
allocated for this purpose These governing bodies should be created in t/ie spirit of 
partnership, and whose composition should include thief elected officials of major 
Cities, Counties within the region of governance, representatives of large corpora- 
tions and small business, ^presentatives of business organizations and relevant 
Government bodies, representatives of Organized labor, and representatives of con 
stituency groups whose population represent significant segments to be served hf 
the system. 

Reauthorization must encourage the' continuation and nurturing of the existing^ 
delivery vehicles in each State that have demonstrated successful experience in iht^ 
employability training of the economically disadvantaged. 

As the CETTA umbrella incorporated the effective delivery vehicles created under 
*the concentrated employment program, the new legislation must recognize the- 
* existence of an even larger job training infrastructure located within each State and 
around which the new governance structures must be created. However, the legisla 
tion must not be prescriptive in the selection of localized service. Delivers, and allow 
,the regional governing bodies withm each State to network those successful vehicles 
of delivery operations within -their ^isdictions. 

Reauthorizing legislatio^n should provide for a larger proportionate share of limit 
ed Federal funds preaching the service delivery level The present prime sponsor 
• subgrantee management structure requires the utUi^atiun of large percentages of 
CETA allocations for nonprogram purposes. These' fufids, together with those re-, 
quired by the U.S. Department of Labor for oversight of the CETA system represent 
an enormous drain on the funds allocated by the Congress for the operatioi;! of an 
employment traming system. 

The needed redistribution of Federal funds to the operation level can only occur 
with a redesign of the oversight, management structure mandated by the existing 
CETA legislation. ^ 

As a means to achieve this end, the natiuRal employment and training system 
should be one^in which th,e J^^ederal Government, through the U S Department of 
Labor, awards funds to all the States to establish regional employment and training 
authorities as the mechanism through which employment and training services for 
the economically disadvantaged are provided. ^ 

J propose establishing through Federal legislation and enabling fegislation in each 
State, a network of regional employment and training authorities (RETA's), or labor 
market commissions, with governing, not solely advisory powers in' every State 
THesfe quasi-public eptities^would insure tjhe Continuation of the commitment of the 
^^'Jt^edjjral Government's investment in serving the economically disadvantaged by 
creating fhe most efficient and effective structure to deliver employment and train 
ing services to that populatiort. RETA's would reduce the number of administrative 
entities, thereby maximizing resources. Further, RETA's would link the manage 
mer\t structure? with the existing service delivery infrastructure, ensuring an effec- 
tive networking of programs directly serving clients Also, regional employment and 
training authorities are a logical outgrowth of the positive CETA experience, merg 
mg government,' private sector and community based organizations ^ith a dynamic, 
management team, demanding closer cooperating and collaboration with state agen 
cies necessary for the success of our mission. 

The proposed model will permit the evolution of a decentralized system, recogniz 
ing that labor market areas within a State differ in the composition of their labor 
force, in the character of local institutions, and in the degree and nature of unem 
ployment Local and regional decisionmaking allows program managers to operate 
employment and training programs which best correspond to the needs of clients 
arid employers within their respective jurisdictions. . 

1 he proposed structure of a network of RETA's would revolve around the estab- 
lishment of FederaLlegislation clearjy staling the roles of government at the State 
and Federal levels, The Federal Gi>vernment would, following enactment of legisla- 
tion, develop guidelines to the ^tates governing the composition and ^appointment of 
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RETA s, develop an allocation formula and dispense Federal funds to the ^tajes, 
and maintain an oversight capability to monitor the States' compliance with Feder- 

^^FoHowing enabling legislation in each. State, the Governors would awwint the 
members of each regional authority, directed by the Federal law and US Depart- 
ment of Labor guidelines governing composition and appointment of RETTA s The 
Governor, or his designee, would maintain a modest State office to allocate the 
Federal funds by formula to the regional entities. An advisory body similar to the 
present state employment and training council would act as a linkage mechanism 
for the various RETA's. In addition, a portion of the State's Federal funding would 
be retained by this State office to fund certain Statewide programs involving all the 
RETA*s. , . , , . 

The regional authorities would be established within regional^Iabor market areas, 
allowing m^or cities with a population of more than one half million, to constitute 
a regional employment and training authority Governing authority and account- 
ability would be vested in the RETA, and the RETA would the vehicle to manage 
the direct services for that region. The service delivery system would consist of 
those vendors of service who have demonstrated experience and success in manag- 
ing employment and training programs for the economically disadvantaged These 
vendors may vary from region to region. . . . CETA skills centers, vocational 
education schools, community based organizations The major advantage of this 
proposal is that it builds upon the vast experience of the past 15 years, and 
eliminates the need to build a new service delivery system. 

To illustrate how this approach would reduce administrative overhead and maxi- 
mize scarce program funds, the Commonwealth of Massachusetts would move from 
Its current 10 prime sponsors and 12 balance of State subgrantees to a maximum of 
six to eight regional employment and training authftrities This change would 
increase substantially the proportion of total funds available for program dollars, 
with the net effect of increased services to the economically disadvantaged 

Ct)NCLUSlON ^ 

As these hearings progress, the Members of Congress will hear many different 
and varied recommendations about the future course of the employment and train- 
ing system in tWs Nation We recognize that human resource development is a 
complex undertaking and that any svstem designed^is imperfect BecaUse we are not 
dealing with an exact science, it is through experimentation and experience that we 
continue to grow. Therefore, we must not abandon the long established ^and proven 
segyice delivery mechanism. One common thread which must be heard throughout 
this reauthorization process is the advocacy for continued efforts in the employment 
^ and training of economically disadvantaged citizens. 

Mr. Jeffords, Thank you very much. 

STATEMENT OF. FRANCIS COLE, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
HARTFORD CETA ADMINISTRATION * 

Mr. Cole. Good afternoon, Mr. Chairman, my . name is Frank 
Cole, ^m. director of the Hartford Consortium, Employment and 
Training* Administration. z^rimA u 

rd like to address nine areas of interest within the CETA reauth- 
orization. The major thrust of what I have to say is with structure 
and management, rather than specifically program content 

First, a few prefatory remarks. 

CETA reauthorization should focus on simplicity and pragmatics 
First is simplicity. Simplicity in goal, structure, program, and proc- 
ess. This simplicity should permit the many actors a clear and 
cogent understanding so essential to its achieving its objective 

Second, the reauthorization should also focus on pragmatics, 
'what can be done. What can be delivered. What can achieve re- 
sults. Pragmatics must also be viewed both from the political envi- 
ronment in which the system must operate. 

Only through a straightforward and practical system can we 
perform and produce. 
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- If I may, Td like to highlight some of these items that I have 
here. The first issue deals with the objective of CETA and the skill 
development program. , , 

First of all, what i^ a skill development program? To me, it is a 
prefatory phase in the labor exchange process. and, as such, it is an 
economic program that increases the quantity and quality of the 
labor force. 

Second, and coincidentally, it is a social program that develops 
and promotes self-sufficiency. .But an objective, by definition, is 
that at which something is aimed or directed. Therefore, the objec- 
tive of the program is to increase the employment and productivity 
of the economically disadvantaged and unempjoyed. 

The second issue, overall structure. The organization through 
which to increase employment and productivity must be structured 
in a manner that permits clear singular responsibilities and focus 

Thus, it/ must be functionally decentralized. Each level and/or 
unit must be accountable for a distinct.and -limited function within " 

the process. , j rp. • 

It may be impprtant to state what e'ach group doesn t do This 
organizational structure must not allow the fragmentation and 
redundancy that currently prevails in the labor intervention proc- 
ess. • ^ 

The" Federal level must^f^cus on policy 'and goals., The State, or 
other intermediary level, should focus on compliance and* coordina- 
tion. And finally, the prime^ sponsor on the planning operations 
and .performance. 

The third issue is funding allocation. Funding should be formu- 
lated at the Federal level and ajlocated directly to prime sponsors. 
The Federal Government should only set broad. policy and goals, 

Any special interest jor target should not be hationally imposed 
into local allocated funds. Otherwise, it is national program run 
locally, not ^ local program run locally. ^ 

'Policymaking should, however, not be confused with the adminis- 
tration. Empirical evidence has amply demonstrated the pitfalls 
when policy and administration are confused. 

An int'^rmediary, or State level, may be necessary for adminis- 
trative and compliance. purposes, but that entity should not alter or 
^ redirect the local funds. 

Jts purpose is to insure compliance with the policy and regula- 
tory guidelines as set forth on the national level. 

The local jjtf;ime^ sponsor is directly accountable for increasing 
employment aM productivity. Authority should be commensurate 
. *with accountability. The prirpe sponsor should have the latitude to 
manage the goals, ^ocess, and the delivery agents within the local 
environment. 

The fourth issue, local structure. The concept oT singular focus 
should be continued into the local delivery structure. Again, each 
function should have a clear understanding of what is expected— 
output— from them. . • * j 

Each functional entity, however, should not be multipurposed It 
is advantageous to have groups do what they do best. 

Attached to this particular report is several areas of responsi- 
bility so I won't get into it. 
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Fifth issue, local council. There should be two separate, but 
complementary councils. First is the policy group— that local geo- 
political authority. Second is the advisory group that reviews and 
evaluates plans and performance. 

The policy group must consist of the responsible public parties in 
the local geopolitical area. This is Rrst and foremost a public 
program. 

The guarantee of equity, therefore, is essential. The group may 
add to or delegate some authorit>, but never the responsibility The 
advisory group should consist of membership from, ar^as that are 
knowledgeable of, and have experience in, both the labor exchange 
process, as well as the particular participant problems and opportu- 
nities that must be addressed before entering that process, 
' The private sector must play a prominent role in the advisory 
group. It is important to understand that the 90-plus percent of the 
current labor exchange process is run by the private sector not 
government. 

The sixth iSsue is private sector involvement. Why? Because they 
cuSFently operate by far the largest direct and customized skill 
training program rn the country. They spend about $40 billion per 
year for their specific needs. 

Their positive enrollments and employment rate infinitely 
exceed CETA s. This success also suggests that they have some 
experience in how to design and deliver programs, as well as re- 
cruit, select, and match people to jobs. 

It IS, therefore, critical to get their commitment to Federal job 
effort. Commitment will logically follow the participation. 

The. private sector should also be involved in policy formation, 
local labor assessment and the design of how participants will be 
prepared for jobs. 

More importantly, they identify with, and have, a proprietary 
mterest in the solution. A partnership must be explicitly spelled 
out where there are mutual benefits to the parties of any partner- 
ship. 

Seventh issue, program design. There should be one single train- 
ing program. One title only. Within this program should b6 the 
capability to identify all attendant target groups— a participant 
characteristics report. 

These target groups should be directed rejatgd to their respective 
incidences within the local eligible populsftion. Youth would then 
be served, as they are now, under training. 

The private sector, or title VII, would also be a part of the total 
training pool. Reports should not be isolated by delivery agents, or 
category of activity. 

The current title separation veils the real performance by group- 
* ings. Attachment B documents the fact that, youth are served 
under six current titles, under current design, 43 percent of the 
title II BC participants in Hartford are yd^xth, and that over 30 
percent of those served in all titles meet the youth eligibihty. 

However, you may want to distinguish between in-school apd 
dut'Of-school youths. This can be done* on a separate characteristics 
report. , . , 

Obviously, the youth programs are 100-percent youth, which gave 
us a total of 63-percent youth. I'm just using it as an example of 
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how it should, be used withoijt getting into administrative head- 
aches. ' ,. . 

A single program would eliminate the several overlapping eligi- 
bility criterias and simplify performance^ measurement. Further- 
more, reporting, requirements mu3t be cut dramatically. 
: The eligibility criteria must include unemployed along with the 
economic disadvantaged. Both lack the appropriate skills necessary 
for employment. The disadvantaged lacked because of a variety of 
barriers, and th^ unemployed now lack because of diminished skill 
value due to industry competition, technology, relocation or a host 
of oftier reasons. ^ 

Both, are .not employed or productive. Both need the support, 
assistance,, and training to become employed and productive 

Equally important is the development of a permanent labor 
market attachment. This is the^ means to the end [a job]. The 
attachment is still there in the case of the unemployed, but not in 
the economically •disadvantaged. 

Once both are again employed, it is paramount that the partici- 
pants be shown, identify with and enter into a process through 
which any future unattachment can revert into attachment. 

This is why it is so critical for the State employment service 
agencies to be the entry, linkage, an^ attachment poifit into the 
labor exchange process. ; / ^ 

I'm suggesting, for exampler ;that tftey are not in the entry, 
eligibility, assessment process, 'but, in fifct, are grants managers 
wherein everybody does the things that they do well. 

This entry point can then be instilled into participants long after 
there is, or they are eligible for a skills development program. 

And the last issue is performance standards. A simple question, 
were we effective? Did w^ do the right things? Did we achieve 
results? Did we employ participants? 

These are the important questions. Simply stated, our perform- 
ance results are measured by employment-ptecement-jobs All 
other results are incomplete [still in program] or not employment. 

All other considerations really address the issue of efficiency— or^ 
do the things right. Whether the job was a direct or indirect 
placement is irrelevant. Did he get a job? 

It is more a measure of efficiency [how] than effectiveness [what]. 
The fact that the job was in the private or public sector is a matter 
of the local marketplace and its interacting economy, but again of 
efficiency. The cost of getting the job is a degreed measure success, 
getting the job is a measure of success. Cost is a measure of 
efficiency. 

Whether he got the job is the really crucial issue. ^ 
(The prepared statement of Francis Cole follows:] 

Prkpared Statkment of Francis J Cole, Director, Hartford Consortium, 
Empi/)Yment and Training Administration, Harford, Conn 

PREFACE ^ 

CETA reauthorization should focus on simplicit>, and pragmatics First is simphc 
ity. Simplicity in goal, structure, program and process This simplicity should 
permit the many actors a clear and cogent understanding so essential to its achiev 
ing its objective 
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Second, the reaiK|jonzation should also focus 6n pragmatics. What c^i^'be done. 
What can be deliver^. What can achieve results. Pragmatics must also be viewed 
both from the political environment in which the system must operate. 

Onl> through a straightforward and practical system can we perform and pro- 
duce. • • ' 

OBJECTIVE OF CEJA 

First, what is an employment and training program? It is a preparatory phase 
and integral component of the labor exchange process within the econom> of the 
countr>. It fosters and assists in an attachment to the labor market. As such, it is 
an economic program, an economic program increase:) the available quantit> and 
qualit> of the labor force. Second and coincidentally, it is a social program that 
develops and promotes self-sufficiency, and thus improves the individual and collec 
tive qualit> of life. But arpd^ective, or goal is^^iat at which something is aimed or 
directed. Therefore, the objective of the prograto4S to increase .tkg employmeiit iand 
productivity) of the economically disadvantaged, and unemployed. 

* OVERALL STRUCTUREr^ 

The d?ganization throug^v^vhich to increase emplo>ment and jproductivit> mustl)^ 
struvtured in a manner that permits clear singular responsibilities and focus Thus, 
it must be functionally decentralized. E^ch level and/or unit must be accountable^ 
for a diStin^Hand limited; function within the process. It ma> be important to state 
what each group doesn't do. ''This organizational structure must not allow the 
fragmentation and reduncancy that currentl> prevails in^fthe labor intervention 
process. The federal level must focus on policy and goate. The state, or other 
intermediary level, should focus on compliance and coordination And finally, the 
prime sponsor on the planning operations and pjerformance. 

A prospective delineation of responsibilities 'may include the following Federal 
level ^policy) establish la^s regulations, formula allocation, policy recommendation, 
policy interpretation, set compliance and performance standards, national projects, 
impact analysis/assessment, a ntl goal /performance, actrievement. * , ' 

State level lcompliance> inter agency Imkages, intake-eligibihty, assessment refg:- 
1^1, nun^ponsor areas, administrative compliance, and regulatory compliance. 

Prime sponsor ^operations; labqr market needs, set local policy and goals, program 

design; grants management; and performance reporting. 

J- ~ ^ ' • X - 

/ • • 

» FUNDING ALIJ!CATION , * 

Funding shoulcf be formulated at the Federal level and allocated directly to prime 
sponsors. The Federal Gov^emment should only iet broad policy and goals. Any 
special interest or^rget should not be nationally imposed into local allocated funds 
Otherwise it is nauhnal program run locally not a Igcal program run locally. Poli€y 
making should, however, not be confused with the administrajt^n Ernperical evi 
dence bas amply demonstrated the pitfalls when policy and administration are 
confused. An intermediary, or State level, may be necessary for administrative and 
compliance purposes. But that entity should not alter or redirect the local funds Its 
p^lrpose is to ensure compliance with the policy and regulatory guidelines as set 
forth on the national level. ^ * 

The local prime sponsor, is directly accountable for increasing emplo^tnent and 
productivity. Authority should be ^commensurate with accountability The prime 
sponsor should have th^ latitude to manage the goals, process and the delivery 
^agents within the local enyironment. G)rrespondmgIy, those not accountable should 
not have the power to intercede, or interrupt local activities and prerogatives> 

LOCAL STRUCTURE 

The concept of singular focus shouW b§ continued into the local delivery struc- ' 
ture Again, each function should have a clear .understanding of what is expected 
^output; from them. Each functional, entity, however, should not be multipurposed 
It is advantageous to have groups do what they do best. Attachment "A" identified 
suggested areas of functional responsibilities. 

It is elementary that the public sector be 'ggsponsible for the equity issues, apd 
that the private sector be responsible for the Focal employment needs Both parties 
are no^ only carrying out their customary roles in society, but in fact are again 
doing what they each do b^t. The legal and customary roles are the natural base 
for a public/private partnersnip< 
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VOCAL COUNaL 

There should be two separate but complementarj councils. First, is the policy 
group that local geopolitical authority. Second iS the advisory group that reviews 
and and evaluates plans and performance. The policy group must consist of the 
responsible pubhc parties in the local geopolitical area. This is first and foremost a 
public program. The guarantee of equity, therefore, is essential. The group may add 
to or delegate some authority, but never the responsibility. The advisory group 
should consist of membership from areas that are knowledgeable of, and have 
expenence in, Ikith the labor exchange process, as well as the particular participant 
problems and (^portunities that must be addressed before entering that process 
The private sector must play a prominent role in the advisory group it is important 
to understand that the 9p plus percent of the current labor exchange process is run 
by tfTe pnvate sector mot government;. That part of the process works Therefore, at 
least half of this membership should be from the private sector The other half of 
this group should include those who reflect the agencies within those functions 
necessary to achieve intake, traming, marketing and finally, employment This 
advisory group should continually monitor the changing local employment needs, its 
participant capabilities and ensure that the process is continually adjusted so that 
matches between industry needs and participants wants are met. 

PRIVATE SECTOR INVOLVEMENT 

Why? Because they currently operate by far the largest direct and customized 
skill training program in the country. They spend $40 billion per year for their 
specific needs. Their positive enrollments and employment rate infinitely exceed 
CETA s. This success also suggests that they have some experience in how to design 
and deliver programs, as well as recruit, select and match people to jobs It is 
therefore critical to get their commitment to Federal job effort. Commitment will 
logically follow the participation and detailed involvement by the jjrivate sector 

The pnvate sector should also be involved in policy formation, local labor assess- 
ment and the design &f how participants will be prepared for jobs 
. Importantly, they identify with, and have a, proprietary interest in the solutioii. 
They should be giv^ the authority, commensurate with their participation. A 
partnership must be explicity spelled out where there are mutual benefits to the 
parties of any partnership. 

» 

PROGRAM DESIGN 

There should be one^^gle training program. One title only Within this program 
should be t,he capabilityVo identify all attendant target groups (a participant char 
actenstics report;. These target groups should be directly related to their respective 
incidences within the local eligible population Youth would then be served, as they 
Are now, under training. The private sector would also be a part of the total 
training pool. Reports should not be isolated by delivery agents, or category of 
activity. 

Correspondingly, achievement for all targeted groups must be evaluated in one 
place lor report;. However, the levels or steps l£ind their associated goals) to employ- 
ment should be identified so that progress can bje weighted. 

The current title separation veils the real performance by groupings. Attachment 
"B ' documents the fact that, youth are served under 6 current titles, under current 
design, 43 percent of the title II "BC participants are youth, and that over 30 percent 
of those served in all titles m^t the yguth eligibility However, you may want to 
distinguish between in-school ^nd'^tnit-of-school youths. This can be done on a 
separate characteristics report. A singl^L program would eliminate the several over 
lappinp eligibility tritenas and simplify performance measurement. Furthermore, 
•reporting requifements must be^ut dramatically. , 

0 

ELlpIBILITY 

The eligibility criteria must include unemployed along with the economic disad 
vantaged. Both lack the appropriate skills necessarv for employment The dteadvan 
taged lacked because of a variety, of .barriers, and the unemployed now lack because 
of diminished skill value due to industry competition, techndlogy, relocation or a 
host of other reasons. Both are not employed ox productive. Both need the support, 
assistance and training to become eiifffSoyed and productive. 

Equally irnpOJ^tant is the developiYie^t of a permanent labor market attachment. 
This IS the nfieans to, the end la job;. The attachment is still there in the case of the 
unemployed, but not in the economically disadvantaged Once both are again em 
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ployed it is paramount that the participants be shown, identif> with and enter into 
a process through which an> future unattachment can revert into attachment This 
IS why it IS so critical for the State employment service agencies to be the entry, 
linkage, and attachment pomt into the labor exchange process This entry point can 
then be instilled into participants long after there is, or they are eligible for a skills 
development program, 

PBRFORANCE STANDARDS 

Were we effective? Did we do the right things? Did we achieve results'* Did we 
employ participants? These are the important questions Sinriply stated Our per 
formance results are measured by employment— placements -jobs All other results 
are incomplete (still in program) or, not employment. 

All other considerations really address the issue of efTiciency— or do the things 
right. Whether the job was a direct or indirect placement is irrelevant It is more a 
measure of efTiciency ihowi than effectiveness (what). The fact that the job was in 
the private or public sector is a matter of the local market place and its interacting 
economy, but again of efficiency. The cost of getting^fhe job is a. degreed measure 
success, getting the job is a measure of success. C^t is a measure of efficiency 
The only vaible measures are. entered program^ currently enrolled, terminations, 
and employment. - ^ 

Any rational human would have a problem in measuring a prime sponsor s 
performance based on the current Department of Labor quarterly reports in attach- 
ment C". There are 27 pages with. 10 separate programs, 3 separate levels, and 
1,682 actual numbers. Performance can be a carrot or a baseball bat. When such 
profusion of numbers exist, it give license to any group to interpret the statistics to 
any ends, and not necessarily the programs. 

What the public sector needs is a basic understanding of the goals and applica- 
tions of performance measurement. Thereafter it should prescribe a judicious and 
sensible structure to attain these goals. To measure everything, as in the qoarterFy 
reports, is to measure no (one) thing. 

Attachment A 

Public officials— Policy —Purpose, performance, guidelines, clients served, and 
fiscal /audits. 

% " Private/ public— Plan— Labor market goals, evaluation, impact, and efTectivene^ 
^ Priine,sjponsor- Administrative— Goal, performance, marjagement, delivery proc- 
^fess, operations monitoring, and performance reporting. 
Xf State Employment Service- Entry— Outreach, recruit, eligibility, assessment, and 
referfal. . 

Private/public— Training— Employers, unions, education, and community based 
organizations. > ^ - j e- ■ ■ - • 

Private sector— Marketing— Image building, local needs definition, training 
design, tax credits, and job development. 

State— Compliance/ linkage— Regulatory compliance, economic development, voca 
tional education, enterprise zones, higher education. Department of Labor, and task 
forces 

^ Attachment B 

YOUTH SERVED BY TITLE FOR FISCAL YEAR 1981 
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Mr. Jeffords. Thank you, Mr. Cole. ' 

Mr. DeNardis has to leave and I wanted him to have the benefit 
of your testimony. I have some maple sirup as a momento for you, 
also. As we have heard, the testimony has been superlative. I 
really appreciate your being here to help hs with the hearings and 
also to become knowledgeable on this area.^ 

Mr. DeNardis. Well, I want to say that upon reflection of the 
last 5 hours or so, we have heard spokesmen from five States from 
a variety of di(ferent positions in both the public sector and the 
' private sector in the employment and training field. 

And I think as I am recalling testimony, and I apologize for the 
" three of you whom I won't hear, but I have' your testimony and I 
will read it. 

But surprisingly, there is a common thread which is running 
through a lot of this testimony in terms of the problems in the field 
and suggestions for improving and strengthening the Federal r61e 
in employment and training and it's been very helpful to me 
personally and I must say, Jim. that it's been the best public 
hearing 6n this subject that I have participated in. 

In Washington, we get representatives to speak. Here we have 
gotten practitioners and it's been very, very useful testimony. 

I thank you all very much. 

Mr. Jeffords. Just so I won't feel lonesome, I will ask the staff to 
come forward. They do most of the work, I guess, so I will ask them 
to com6 forward. 

Beth Buehlmann of my staff and Susan Grayson, representing 
the majority staff. 

Mr. Spaulding. why don't you proceed. 

STATEMENT OF PETER SPAULDING, CHAIRMAN, MERRIMACK 

COUNTY COMMISSIONERS. CONCORD, N.H. 
*Mr. Spaulding. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am sorry that Mr. 
DeNardis had to leave. 
— ' My name is Peter Spaulding. I JMi serving my sixth term as an 
elected public official in MerrimH^ County. 

The Comprehensive Employmehkand Training Act (CETA) has 
acted as a safety net for local governments in New Hampshire and 
more specifically' Merrimack County. Local governments in New 
Hampshire are responsible for providing public assistance to those 
who are poor and unable to supi^ort themselves. 

A viable employment and training capability is necessary at the 
local level if we are to continue fulfilling our statutory and moral 
responsibilities with decreasing Federal akd State assistance. 

It is commonsense as well as sound econbfiiic policy to invest in 
training programs to develop job opportunities rather than entitle- 
ment payments which tend to create dependency. 

CETA has already sustained approximately a 60-percent cut from 
its level of 2 years ago. With the elimination of public service 
employment in both title IID and title VI, further reductions would 
cut deeper into basic training programs such as on-the-job training, 
Work experience and classroom training for the unskilled and dis- 
advantaged. , 

Further cuts would probably necessitate a drastic change in the 
delivery system of programs. In Nev^^ Hampshire, programs are 
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delivered at the county level, deeper cuts ^ would all but mandate 
that programs be centralized at the statehouse. 

Consolidation of delivery systems has already occurred in several 
counties in New Hampshire. 

CETA training programs in New Hampshire have been success- 
fbl and cost-effective. 

In Merrimack County, IIB placement into employment rate is 77 
percent with an overall positive rate of 88 percent. This, when 
coupled with expenditures, represents a cost per placement of 
$2^476. It is also important to point out that most of this $2,476 
represents dollars that were paid out to the participant during 
training. 

Approximately 30 percent of those enrolled in the program are 
school dropouts and 30 percent, were receiving public welfare or 
unemployment benefits. / ^ * • . 

To remove people from the welfare rolls, train the^ and place 
them in employment where they are earning the^r own way, 
paying taxes, and contributing to their community represents a 
cost-effective investment. 

CETA has been working much mate closely with private indus- 
try in recent years to develop training pfogr^s that meet the 
individual's needs as well as the company's. 

This is evidenced by the f£\ct that in Merrimack County for fiscal 
^fear 1982, it is planned that 40 percent of program moneys be 
devoted to the on-thejob traihing program in the private sector/ 

CETAj through its current delivery system, has been able to 
address^ocal needs and shape services to fit those needs. An exam- 
ple of this is the fact that, in Concord, N.H., a program to 'train 
waste water treatment- plant operators was devetoped in ol-der to 
meet the skill needs created by the opening of a new waste water 
treatment facility. • . ' 

On a^ statewide basis, special training programs have been devel- 
-oped to train oil burner repair technicians, electronic technicians, 
hazardous waste material handlers, and weatherizatifen^ techni- 
cians. 

I wo.uld strongly endorse the concept of a public sectqr/ private 
sector partnership aimed at addressing employment arid' training 
needs at the local level. 

I do feei that Government must play a major role in this partner- 
ship if it is to function effectively. 

AlthoughNew Hampshire's capital. Concord, is located within 
Merrimack%ounty, the county is primarily rural in nature. 

Small business plays a majpr role in the economy pf the region. 

These employers are not equipped to devote a great amount of 
time or money to address the .needs of the unemployed, unskilled 
or poor. 

In Merrimack County, we have found that the on-the-job training 
program as it, is currently structured has been well received by 
small business 

This is evidenced by the 77 percent entered employment rate 
achieved this past fiscal year in our county. .. 

CETA at its inception was an attempt at a unification and de- 
categorization of numerous manpower programs. ; ' 
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In spite of the growing complexHy of CETA, it has been effective 
in addressing the needs of the economically disadvantaged in Mer- 
rimack County. 

The concept of one tijp^ith streamlined regulations which pro- 
vide for^ocal control ap8 flexibility would be accepted by virtually 
all local governments. 

We are not capable at the Ipcal level of providing the necessary 
funds to properly address the problems of providing ^ob tr^injng to 
the disadvantaged in order that they may be better able to become" 
productive members of society. 

It is a matter that mandates national attentfon and merits a 
funding commitment at a level sufficient to achieve realistic goals 
in the employment and training area. * * 

Thank you. • » 

[The prepared statement of Peter Spaulding follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Peter J. Spaulding, Commissioner, Merrimack ^ 
County, Concord, N.H. 

Thfe Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) has acted ds a '''safety 
net" for local governments in New Hampshire and more specifically Merrimack 
County. Local governments in New Hamsphire are responsible for providing public 
assistance to those who are "poor and unable to support themselves " (N H RS A 
165:1,166:1) . . , . I r 

A viable employment and training capability is necessary at thelocal level it we 
are to continue fulfilling our statutory responsibilities with decreasing federal and 
state assistance. It is common sense as well as sound economic policy to invest in 
training programs to develop job opportunities rather than entitlement payments 
which tend to create dependency. , r * 

CETA has already sustained approximately a 60 percent cut from its level of two 
years ago. With the elimination of Public Service Kmplyment in hqtb Title IID and 
Title VI, further cuts would cut deeper into basic training programs such as Oq-the- 
Job Training, Work Experience and Classroom Training for the unskilled and 
^ disadvantaged. , , • 

Further cuts would probably necessitate a drastic change in the delivery system 
of programs In New Hampshire, programs are delivered at the courtty level, deeper 
cuts would all but mandate that programs be centralized £ft the ^tate house Consoli- 
dation of delivery systems has already o«urred to some extent with Coos, Carroll- 
and Grafton counties being combined and Belknap and Merrimack counties being 
combine^ this year > » 

CETA training programs m New Hampshire have been successful and cost effec- 
tive. 

A. In Merrimack county, IIB Placement into employment rate is 77 percent with 
an overall positive rate of 88 percent. This, when coupled with expenditures, re^re^ 
sents a cost per placement of $2,476. It is also important to point out that snost.^of 
this $2,476 represents dollars that were paid out to the participant during training 

B. Approximately 30 percent of those enrolled in the program are school dropouts 
and 30 percent were receiving public welfare or unemployment benefits ^ . 

To remove people fi'om the welfare roles, train them and place theijd iil femploy 
ment where they are earning their own way, paying taxes, and contributing Jo their 
community represents a cost effective investment. . ^ 

C. CETA has been working much more closely with private iridustry in recent 
years to develop training prpgrams that meet the indivithial's needs as well as the 
company's. This is evidenced by the fact that in Merrimack county for fiscal year 
1982, It ts planned that 40 percent of program moneys be devoted to the Orr-the-Job 
Training program in the private sector. ^ i 

D. CETA, through its current delivery system, has been able to .address local 
needs and shape services to fit those needs. An example of this is the fact that, in 
Concord, New Hampshire, a program to train wastewater treatment plant operators 
was developed in order to' meet the skill needs created by the opening of a new 
wastewater treatment faality. On a statewide basis, special training programs have 
been developed to train oil burner repair technicians, electronic technicians, hazard- 
ous waste material handlers and weatherization technicians 
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I would strongi> cndurj>e the concept of a public sector, private sector partnership 
aimed at addressing empIo>ment and training needs at the local level. I do feel that 
government must pla> a mjyor role in this partnership if it is to function effectively. 

Although New Hampshire's Capitol, Concord^ is located within Merrimack 
County, the country is primarily rural la nature Small business plays a major role 
in the economy of the region/ These employers are not equipped to (le^ote a great 
amuunj of time or money to address the needs of the unemployed, unskilled or poor. 
In Mernmack County we have found that the On-the-Job Training program as it is 
currently structured has been well received by small business This is evidenced by 
the 77 percent entered employment rate achieved this past fiscal year in Merrimack 
County. * 

CETA at its inception was an attempt at a unification and de-categorization of 
numerous manpower programs. In spite of the growing complexity of CETA, it has 
been effective in addressing the needs of the economically disadvantage in Mtrri- 
mack County The concept of one Title with streamlined regulations wnich provide 
for local control and flexibility would be accepted by virtually all local governments. 
We are not capable at the local level of providing the necessary, funds to properly 
address the prg>blems of providing job training to the disadvantaged in order that 
they may be better able to become productive members of society, h is a matter 
that mandates national attention and merits a funding commitment at a lev el » 
sufficient to achieve realistic goals in the employment and training area. 

MERRIMACK COUNTY CETA COST PER PLACEMENT IN UNSUBSIDIZED EMPLOYMENT-OCT. 1 1980- 

AUG. 31,1981 
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,Mr. Jeffords, Thank you very much. I am going to let Vermont 
, have the last word here. . • • . 

Lee, why don't you go ahead. 

STATEMENT OF LEE ARNOLD. DIRECTOR. GOVERNOR'S 
SPECIAL (;RANTS office, state of RHODE ISLAND 

Mr. AfeNOLD. Mr. Chairman,* niembers of the staff and distin- 
guished friends, I am glad to be in Vermont today. I am glad to see 
the sun come through for us at last . 

, \ ■ 
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Before I begin, let me say that I spent years in school and 3 
yeats in the Army being first at everything. Making all the first 
early mistakes and what not, so it is a pleasure for me to be near 
the end for a change. 

Before I turn to my prepared statement, Mr. Chairman, Td like 
to pick up on a point that Joe Duggan from Massachusetts brought 
up. He made the point that he believes we should learn from our 
experiences. I believe that as well. 

In Rhode Island, we structured our employment and training 
system based on pur experience. In 1973, this country was disen- 
gaging some of its military establishment, as unique as that may 
seem today, because of the fact that the war in Vietnam was 
coming to a hopeful end.. 

Rhode Island suffered disproportionately to the rest of the 
Nation in terms of that realignment of military bases. Our crews of 
the Atlantic Fleet sailed out of N.arragansett Bay in Rhode Island, 
left us with an employment rate that had been 6 percent prior to 
its pullout,'and it rose to 16 percent. 

We had a saying ^t the time the Chinese symbol for crisis is 
danger and opportunity. We saw that as an Opportunity to see that 
all the manpower planning that had been going on for years could 
make any difference in a real* crisis situation. 

We foiind that it could and it was the basis for our model of 
CETA as a tool for economic development. ' 

In my prepared testimony, Mr, Chairman, I would like to begin 
by reading the statement that reflects the vie\vs of the folks in our 
*State, as well as of our Governor. I would then like to focus my 
remarks on the eight points raised by the initial notice of hearings 
through the Congressional Record. 

^ Finally, Fd like to conclude my remarks with some rhetorical 
questions. ^ 

In Rhode Island, we believe that our econonjic development strat- 
egy must be to produce jobs and to train people to do them well. 
Because, of that belief, when our State legislature authorized cre- 
ation pf the Rhode Island Department of Economic Development in 
1974, it included our balance of State CETA prime sponsor as a 
division of that department. ^ ^ 

Our symbol is the independent man. Our motto is hope. In our 
view, a person will have neither independence nor hope unless 
adequate opportunities for participation in our economic system 
exist. ^ 

To this end, we have used our CETA program as an instrument 
of economic development, we have fashiened a partnership with 
business and labor, we have devoted Federal training funds to help 
those most in need; and we have used State funds as a supplement 
to help people in need of training, but who were not CETA eligible. 

We believe that our approach has made good economic and 
human sense, and that CETA in Rhode Island. has been a net 
benefit to our taxpayers and consumers. 

A well-trained"work force can help our businesses be more pro- 
ductive and more competitive in the world. An employment and 
training policy that offers hope for preparation for people with 
limited options, supplemented by State and local efforts to help 
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* affirm that people need not become destitute before being eligible 
for help, makes good sense. t 

Pr^ident Reagan has been quoted as saying that, "the greatest 
social program * * * is a job." In many respects, we believe that is ^ 
true. 

Our CETA system has been an important element in enabling 
people to get and to keep a job. 

We urge the Congress to favorably consider the reauthorization 
of the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act, and in so 
doing, affirm a commitment of hope for independence for people 
who want to participate in the economic life of this country. 

Mr. Chairman, this portion of my remarks will address the major 
issues listed in the original notice of hearings. 

Point No. 1, "What are the appropriate objectives of employment 
and training policy?" 

A well-structured employment and training policy will accom- 
plish a number of objectives and help people oVercome a number of 
problems. In our view, hovyever, an employment and training 
policy ought to recognize that people and jobs are two sides of the 
same coin, and that the primary mission should be to trail) people 
for jobs in order to promote personal self-sufficiency and communi- 
ty economic well-being. 

Question No. 2 was, ''What are the best methods for carrying out 
the objectives of employment and training policy?" 

We favor a job-centered negotiable incentive program, that allows 
employers to participate fully in course design, and begins with the 
premise that public-private cost sharing, tax incentives, and wage 
subsidies are good for business and good for people. Local areas 
should also bff'given the flexibility of coupling entry-level training 
with upgrading and skill improvement training of existing work 
forces as an added incentive to business, this strategy could help to 
reduce the ranks of the working poor as well as accommodate 
changing'demographic patters. . 

Question No. 3 was, "Should particular groups in the labor force 
be the concern of employment policy?" * 
- Qur preference is for a policy that is both incfusive and straight- 
forward, we, therefore, recommend that eligibility be open to those 
people are unemployed or economically disadvantaged. 

In addition, local areas should have the option of training people 
in ail "upgrading** category if such an effort will produce opportu- 
nities for the unemployed or economically disadvantaged. 

While most of the population groups currently served by CETA^ 
would fall under the rubric of unemployed or economically disad- 
vantaged, local areas could be given the capacity to serve those in 
need who may be neither unemployed or economically disadvan- 
taged by allowing for certification of a barrier to employment, for 
example, a physical handicap. 

Question No. ,4 was, "What should be the relationship of employ- 
ment and training policies to income-maintenance policies?" 
- Our State is preparing to embark on a welfare reform demon- 
stration program. General public assistance and unemployment 
insurance, as forms of income maintenance, should not be confused 
with employment and training policies, they can, however, be sup- 
portive of those policies if they include tax credits and sufficiently 
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liberal income disregard measures that work as incentives, rather 
than as disincentives; to participation in employment and training 
programs. 

Participation of welfare recipients in an existing or future CETA 
system should not be mandatory. 

Question 5'was> ''WJsrat are the appropriate relationships between 
the Federal, State,/^d local governments in the funding, design, 
and administration of employment and training programs?" 

We believe that ''Education ♦ * ♦ (is) the preparation needed for 
effective participation in economic life." That is a quote from, the 
book by William Torpey, entitled ''Federal Personpower Involve- 
ment.'' * ^ 

We.believe that training is preparation for a specific job and that 
it is wbat we want to be about. 

Federal policies, incentives, research and standards; and State 
' -and local funds, should support education. ' * 

Federal funds should support State and local training, allow for 
supplemental funds from State and local sources, and require re^ 
porting to the Federal Government as well as local public review 
and annual performance and fiscal audits. 

In a nation as large and diverse as the United States, we believe 
that the design and administi;ation of employment and training 
programs can best be done at the State and local level. 

Question 6 was, ''What is the appropriate role of the private 
sector in the design and impleme'htation of employment and train- 
ing policy?" 

The private sect6r can further its own interests Hy participating 
with public agencies, in designing and implementing specific train- 
ing programs. Innovation and creativity Vill be needed to produce 
a system that can accomodate a high volume, high quality pro- 
gram, in addition, public agencies should be given the flexibility to 
^tegotiate joint funding of specialized equipment and instructional 
needs. [ 

f Question 7 was, "Can the diverse sets of programs which consti- 
tute the employment and training system be coordinated?" 
The nunjerous "components" of tjie employment and training, 
"system", in many cases have distinct missions and constituencies. 

Coordination is not only possible, but even desirable, if existing 
impediments and anomalies can be identified and dealt with, for 
example, placement credit, loss of benefits due to program partici- 
pation, specially when you are dealing wit)i the elderly, loss of 
medical benefits. * 
Federal language encouraging reciprocal interagency cooperation 
, can be helpful, "forced" relationships, with or without monetary 
* set-asides, may not be helpful. We urge consideration of policies 
. that would give Governors tjue flexibility in structuring arrange- 
ments that will strengthen mteragency cooperation and coordina- 
tion so that the diverse components now in place c'an function as a 
more coherent system. 

The final question posed was, "Have employment and training 
programs worked?" 

Rhode Island will provide the ^committee with data, reports, and 
articles which we believe^Joint to a resounding ans\\^ of "yes" to 
this question. ' \ . ^ 



this question 
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Mn Timothy M.* Barnicle, writing in the winter 1981 issue of the 
New England Journal of Employment and Training, what we be- 
lieve captured the essence of what we believe to be the contribution 
of a still young system: ^ 

He says this: 

In summary. CETA has. without a doubt, been and will continue to be a Worth- 
while public mvestment: . u I O* * J 

In terms of dollars returned versus dollars invested at the national, btate, and 
loc£fci level* but 

More so in terms of> the personal development that has been possible for the 
mdividuals who have participated in the program and for whom CETA truly made a 
trenvendous difference in changing their lives for the better. 

Mr. Chairman, in closing, I think it js appropriate for us to 
consider the following general concerns: First, the costs to society, 
not only should we think about can we afford to do it, but can we 
afford not to do it. ' 

If I read the papers correctly, I believe the. President has pro- 
posed in his budget that we spend something less than half of what 
Saudi Arabia has just spent for some planes. 

In terms of the/COSt to business, caft business recruit and train 
without public t^p, apparently not or^hey may have been doing 
. that already. ' o m, • • 

Will smaller companies suffer disproportionately? This is a con- 
cern of ours because data indicates the most new job creation has 
been with smaller companies. 

In terms of the inapact on the most truly needy, we are con- 
cerned al^out cjianges and relaxation of affirmative action, equal 
employment opportunities policies, and compliance. 

The loss of potential programs that would give people the chance 
to enterjhe private sector. - ^ t v 

We ^concerned about what appears to be the failure of public 
schools in a number of respects. 

We see the developments like CETA youth programs which 'you 
have so well responded to and supported. The Jobs for Delaware 
Graduates programs of Gov. P. duPont, the career counseling serv- 
ices around the Nation came about because of specific failures in 
public schoels to a degree. , . i 

We know that because pf financial pressures on localities that 
education s ability to preiJare youth for the world of work will be 
exacerbated/ t i u 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, we are concerned^ about the cost to the 
local economy, present and future, in terms of direct, immediate 
job losses and in terms of potential business losses. 

Mr. Jeffords. Thank you very, much and before you go ahead, I d 
like to' acknowledge the presence here of our former Senator, 
George I). Aiken and his wife, Lola. He was a prime mover in sp 
matty social areas and did so much to help the people. Hot only of 
this State, bufthe country. Senator, could you just raise your hand 
[ApplauseJ ^ 

Now, Bob, go right ahead. t 
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STATEMENT OF ROBEHT McCLOUD, BUSINESS MANAGER, 
STATE OP VERMONT COMPREHENSIVE EMPLOYMENT AND 
TRAINING OFFICE 

Mr. McCloup. Vermont's last word may be the briefest. My 
name is Kobert McCloud. I'm a business manager for the State of 
Vermont Comprehensive Employment and Training Office, now a 
division of the Vermont Department of Employment and Training 

I am here today to introduce the testimony of Dale Lane, the 
director of that office. 

I have a prepared summary here but after the first couple of 
hours, I began lining out issues. It seems I only have one left. 

This is one issue that, as a practitioner, I don't feel has yet quite 
been emphasized to my satisfaction. That issue is that any new 
legislation for employment and training programs contain provi- 
sions for forward funding. 

Allow me to just briefly describe to you the present system as we 
have experienced it in Vermont. 

Our planning process begins in January and February for the 
next following fiscal year. In order to meet an October 1 deadline, 
we must estimate and allocate our anticipated resources well 
before the Department of Labor releases its estimated on May 15 

Individual programmatic standajds of performance must also be 
developed prior to May 15 in order that a request for proposal can 
be developed and issued early enough to allow interested organiza- 
tions sufficient time to respond. ; 

The entire summer is one of intense activity as ou{- planning 
allocations are revised to the Department of Labor estim'ates, pro- 
posals are received, and the review and resubmit tal process, and 
the contract negotiation process are all carried out. 

All thes^rocedures must be completed together with a perform- 
,ance dat^'^B^i^iew system which will adjust the final contracted 
dollar anipuntfpr all programs and activities selected for refunding 
. -by the end bif August. 

This must 'beJ accomplished in^ order that all contracts may be 
reviewed by the State administration the attorney general's office, 
signed and executed by September 30 in jorder that we can issue 
paychecks the following week for the participants that we have 
carried over. * • * 

Each year, after this entire process has been completed, we then 
have to wait for Congress to pass a budget in order to learn what 
our actual funding levels will be. At the point when this occurs, the 
real planning process begins. 

During the months of November through January, well into the 
fiscal year, and when planning for the next fiscal year should be 
commencing, we are forced to replan and manage the current fiscal 
year in a crisis environment. 

Hiring freezes are implemented while phasedown plans are de- 
veloped. Contracts must be modified to reduce program levels and 
consequently administration and services staf^" budgets. In addition, 
grants under every CETA title must be modified and balanced with 
the contract reductions occurring at the same time. 

As if this crisis alone were not enough, it appears to have become 
the custom ' of the Department of Labor to wait until all these 
revisions have just been completed before releasing millions of 
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dollars in discretionary funds that have been sitting in the Depart- 
ment of Labor's unallocated accounts since the appropriation was 
passed and distributed. 

So, for the months of February through April, while we are in 
the midst of meeting critical ' deadlines for the next fiscal year's 
planning process, we are forced to undergo the same crisis again, 
only this time in reverse. 

Immediate enrollment plans are implemented while phase-up 
schedules are developed. Contracts are modified to increase pro- 
gram levels while administration and services staff vacancies re- 
sulting from the earlier reductions are now refilled. And, once 
again, our CETA grants must be modified. 

If this scenario seems too bizarre to be real, let me reassure you 
it is not an exaggeration. Short of modifying the entire national 
budgetary process, there is one change that could be accomplished 
that would alleviate this situation significantly. 

In order to help make planning and plan management viable 
and meaningful activities, I would recommend that whatever new 
employment aqd training legislation emerges in the next year, that 
it be created at a minimum on a 2-year funding schedule. 

I believe that a 2-year cycle is necessary to remove the crisis 
situations which are built into the annual process and to allow 
planning to become a proactive, not a reactive activity. 

Thank you. [Applause.] 

Mr. Jeffords. I would point out that the bill we put out last year 
had forward funding in it. The problem with that is that forward 
funding requires the pull-forward of some funding. Unfortunately, 
at this time, when everything is being cut bac}^, although I would 
say that I would certainly ^recommend and agree with what you | 
said, the possibility of that at this point does not seem very likely I 
. wish we could try and go do something like that. 

We had rather divergent opinions' expressed from Some of the 
members here and I am sure I won't get any unanimity but Td 
like, in response^ to what Mr. McCloud said,<a brie/ statement from 
each State* as to what they situation find themselves in? What kind 
of .a status they find themselves in with respect to the cuts and 
what information they had reqeived to further cuts th^t are not 
presently, in the anticipated cut category. 

. In other words, are you receiving word to make cuts in excess of 
those which appear to be in any of the appropriations bills? 

Lee? ^ ^ 

Mi^. Arnold. Mr. Chairman, to give you a'^focus of what it looks 
like, Rhode Island is 1,200 square miles and we have three CETA 
entities. We have a city prime sponsor, city province, a balance of 
State prime upon sponsor in our State department of economic 
development and finally, the special grant to the Governor which I 
direct. \ 

The three entities combined in fiscal yean 1981 started with 
approximately $30 million. Thi§ year, we are looking at approxi- 
mately, as a combined total, $10 million. 

What that does for service level is fairly obvious. The numbers in 
terms of numbers of people planned to serve drops from roughly 
]L2,OQ0 to roughly 4,500. It is a dramatic drop. 
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What concerns us, and again, I alluded to some of that in our^v 
remarks, is that CETA is merely the tip of the iceburg. It is one / 
part but certainly not the only, or even the biggest part of what 
the State is losing. 

Rhode Island is not a rich State. We don't have the State .re-«^* 
sources to make up what we are losing. 

In total, we are estimating something on the order of $117 mil- 
lion beyond loss of which about $20 million is loss* from CETA 
funds that we had from last year. 

So, we are facing enormous problems in terms of service to 
people who will really look to Government for help and have very 
few other options. , ^ 



So, it is having a dramatic impact. It is also severely imjJacping 
our capacity 'to help disadvantaged youth. 

Mr. Jeffords. Peter^ 
N ' Mr. Spaulding. I guess the good news would be that we expect in 
ou? agency to be able to serve the same number of participants in 
the coming year tliat we did last year. » 

The bad news is they added another county to us. So, we had 
about 1,000 participants in the previous year just in Merrimac 
County and in the coming year, we will have about the same, but it 
will be in both Belknap and Merrimac Counties. 

^r. Jeffords. With the same amount of funds, is that what you 
• are laying? / 



Mr. Spaulding. The same amount of funds with basically a 50- 
perc^ent increase in the service area. 

.AJso, the administrative costs and staffing have been cut dra- 
matically. We have had a number of layoffs in our own agency for 
the pastiyear and when we took over October 1, the operation in an 
adjoining county have the staff operating at slightly less than half 
what it was previously. • * 

So, there are certainly some very substantial cuts coming there 
and there certainly is a ripple effect that you have from cuts in the 
other areas whether it is in programs like fuel assistance pr entitle- 
ment programs, whatever they are when you are talking about 
programs dealing with people. 

You can't single out any particular prograpi and measure the 
impact of the cuts because they really are all-inclusive. 
Mr. JfeFFORDS, Francis. , 

Mr. Cole. Cuts detract from really learning a good system. You 
always have to keep one eye on the money. For example, I am a 
convert, if you will, I was on loan for business, a computer director, 
and all of a sudden, I chme over on loan to do s6me audits. 

I started 2 years ago at $24 million. The second year, it started at 
$17 million and became $11 million. What started out this year at 
1 a little over $9 million is now $5^2 million. 
. What that has done, y/e keep a running game in the office. We 
start a pool every once in a while. For example, last year,, October 
1, anticipating that Mr. Reagan would be elected, I bet that we 
would get 75 percent of PSE funds. 

Now, it takes a lot of energy of a lot of people to come up with 
that kind of thing. Come to find out, we have 60^ercent. So, I did 
not have a lot of cuts. 
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I did in the start, certain things. As a' consequence, we did not 
have any big layoffs in PSE. We ran the whole program out. We 
are doing the same thing this year. 

What I have to do is, I have never programed 100 percent of my 
money in any 1 year. If the turnback to the Feds, if you will, let s 
say you keep 25 percent, Til shoot for 20 percent. 

I am only gding to spend 80 percent of that money. But what it 
has done is detracted from my ability to run put and link economic 
development and voc. ed. and build skills and a lot of other things 
that perhaps I should be doing as well as a lot of other staffs 
should be doing as well. 

It's taken up a lot of time just to manage that. But because of it 
being a unique situation with a deficit of $1 V2 millioh, money ig the 
key issue of the prime sponsor at the momer>t. 

00, it has detracted from really delivering what we are in busi- 
ness to deliver, namely jobs.t 

Mr. DuGGAN. In Massachusetts, we have the same problems you 
will find in any other State. But I think it is important to keep one 
thing in mind as we discuss money. 

The amount of money we are dealing with now is probably 
proportionately not much less than what wt started with in the 
CETA business. 

. We are supposed to be involved in the job training business for 
the economically disadvantaged. 

I think one of the reasons why our problem is compounded is 
because we have a management structure that was designed based 
on larger amounts of money with a different mission. 

And we are below the threshold now and, as a result, there is a 
viability question. In the Massachusetts balances of State prime 
sponsor, we have had to reconfigure some of our subgrantees and 
con^lidate them and even with the consolidatipn that we have 
done in merging certain subgnantees, we still have a question of 
viability with some of our smaller subgrantees that are ^^hat I 
would consider to be suburban-oriented.' 

When you have a structure that requires the expenditures by 
law for all of these administrative mechanisps and you "do not 
have a job training infrastructure which serve the individuals, 
there is a need for change. '> « 

And either We have to find means to increase the aniount of 
money that comes in which previously, when you stop to look at it, 
we never rieally got too much money* in jobs. 

The largest amounts of money was in public service employment. 
And they were basically countercyclical. There was even a blur 
that took place with title II-D which was designed by law to serve 
the structurally unemployed for them to get their fair share of the 
public service Jobs, even that became a blur and we had a counter- 
cyclical program and as a result, we have a situation now where 
our whole structure is below the threshold level. 

Unless we change that structure, it i§ going to require an enor- 
mous infusion of funds coming in. 

Mr. JEFFORDs^That countercyclical always tufned out to be cycli- 
cal by the time we got around to appropriating funds. 

Susan, do you have a question? 
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Ms. Grayson. Yes. I would like to get the panel's reaction toHwo 
■ policy areas that are under consideration. One, is the change in the 
population size of an eligible local entity, whatever you 'want to 
call it, whether it is a regional authority or a local elected otticial 
or whatever, raise it from the currejit 100,000 population to some 
other level, for example, say, 250,000 or 300,000. What would be the 
impact of that? Would that be something that you think would 
provide for a more efficient system? 

The second poinY is whether you had considered any changes in 
the current allowance provision in CETA, whether some kind ot 
ttexibility in either the amount or eligibility for allowances might 
provide for amore efficient use of funds while still allowing us to 
serve those ia'the most need. . 

Mr ARNOLb. You have two questions you are trying to deal with. 
First, is the size that one would have to opt for to be a prime 
sponsor The other would be which kind of discretion would be 
allowed for the allowance of payments. I am not really convinced 
that numbers of people is the most appropriate base on which to 
decide that an area should or should not be a prime sponsor I 
think local labor market areas may have few people. For example, 
western Massachusetts is in that sort of position, but they definite- 
ly do not look like the city of Boston. They are definitely a sparse 
population, but yet perhaps they can respond better and know 
better their own needs in that area than would merit them losing ■ 
'an identity as a prime sponsor, if you will. • , - , 

It is our preference, in Rhode Island, that this be handled on the 
basis of discretion with review authority both by the Congress and 
the Secretary of 'Labor to see if the decisions are based on logic. 

We have, in the Statfe of Rhode Island, three labor market areas. 
One is Providence. That includes some 19 cities. The city of N^- 
port is included in a standard metropolitan statistical are^ that 
includes some parts of Massachusetts. And the southern part of our 
State is included in the Groton, New London parts of Connecfteut 
So we think that there are occasions where not^ly size but 
geographical, political units do not even make much sefise. But it is 
our preference in Rhode Island because .we have discussed this, 
• that this be left to the discretion of the Governor. I think in many 
cases the price of the prime; sponsor will itself lead people to obey 
the law of the situation, which is to say at some certain level you 
cannot administer a program. With respect to Oexibility for allow- 
ance payments, we think that anyone who participates in a pro- 
gram probably has the, need for that kind of income. The o^lly 
request we would m^ke is that if there are areas that do not allow 
people who are collecting'unemployment insurance to continue to 
. receive that payment while they are in training, that consideration 

be made for that. . , ; ,j. i V„o>j 

Mr McCloud. I would agree with Mr. Arnold s remarks regard- 
ing population as to whether that shoyld be the end-ajl for cdnsid- 
ering the eligibility fpr prime sponsorships. I think we have>me 
to realize labor market situations that may make sgme- Kind of 
arrangement more desirable. Of course, in Verrtonj. ilT is negligible. 
Your question about allowances, there is one pafticular pet peeve 
'I have had for some time with regard to allowances n the summer 
youth program for kids that are somehow tied to the title II-B 
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allowance regulations, and do not have the language in it that is 
contained in title IV, which requires you to get into a situation of 
trying to get kids summer jobs with his buddy making $3.35 an 
hour, and he is jdnly getting $30 a week, and it is not really his 
problem, it is hi^ folks'. It seems to me just some kind of error 
somewhere along the way that if it was established in the time 
before regulations that it would carry oyer. 

Mr. Spaulding, I would certainly agree with the previous speak- 
ers on the population figures. B^ing from northern New Engird it 
is hard to think in terms of population in quarter of a million 
groups, but' I do not really think that a population size should 
determine what the most appropriate .administrative unit is. I 
think that decision* might be left up to a Governor or someone else, 
to make that determination how the program could most effective- 
ly serve the people, rather than' setting certain arbitrary standards 
that may be effective in certain areas of the country and in certain 
urban areas, but are not so applicable in other areas. 

So I would certainly hope that that was not changed, but that 
there was some flexibility built into it. 

On the allowances, I think I would rather leave that question to 
the other members here, because by not being a CETA administra- 
tor, that is something that I really cannot answer with a lot of 
accuracy. 

Mr, Cole. The question on size, it is hard to say an arbitrary 
number of 250,000. The question is, what does the area need? Wha4i 
does the specific area need, and how large a circumference do you 
need to get jobs? The city of Hartford has 50 percent of the recipi- 
ents, and not a helluva lot of jobs, but yet in the 20 towns around 
they 'have a lot of manufacturers, so you have a problem in one 
place and the solution someplace else. 

The second thing with regard to size is the question that I am 
trying to get across is the decentralization. Let ES do their thing, 
CETA become a grants manager, do the buy-ins, and try to get 
more stretch for the money, which again does not come down to 
siie, but capability, 

I think that where there is a 100,000 population they are going 
to be hard-pressed. 

Another issue for example is that you become so thick you try to 
do everything yoti can to do anything. That is a reality. So those 
who try to do everything are going to have a problem. 

Another issue is 495 grime sponsors reporting to one Federal 
entity. That is a little Isrfger span of control than most people can 
deal with, * 

The State of Connecticut on the average pays a welfare person 
$4.80 an hour. If you add up the welfare payment, the rental 
subsidy, the heat, the coat, the food stamps, it is $4.80. I want to 
give them $3.35,. I want to let them continue to get the $4,85 and 
provide the classrooms, because in the regulations it allows you to 
do that. But also we will try to do less allowances. Here again the 
major thrust is how many people can we get through the program 
to get a job. 

Mr, DuGGAN. I would propose that any city of 500,000 or more be 
automatically designated as a regional employment authority or 
commission or whatever the term would be called. I would say I 
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agree with the difficulties associated .with trying to find population 
figures, but I would say the range of 300,000 to 400,000. And I 
think our problem is defining what labor market area is. I think 
we need- a new definition for labor market area as it relates to the 
^ujmose that we need it for. A magnet center of population ought 
^k)le the keynote through which we figure out what our training 
authorities are to be. In some cases it may be a city <rf^ 200,000 in 
the surrounding area. In some cases you may have 3 small cities of 
80,000 to 100,000 in the general radius, and it is around those 3 
cities that you have your magnet center of population through 
which you have your regi onal training authority. So^ it will vary. 
— But I think there are guidelines that we have to force upon our- 
selves. I think we are talking about a catchment area or target 
area in terms of population in the range of a minimum of $300,000, 
generally. There would be exceptions to that, just as I would auto- 
matically state that any city of 500,000 or more should automati- 
cally be designated in that category. 

Ms. Grayson. I guess our concern, especially with reduced fund- 
ing, is whether you can have an administratively viable program 
with that Small a population. 

Mr. DUGGAN. I think that that is a problem right now. 

Mr. Cole. With bigger than 100,000. , - 

Ms. Grayson. Thank you. ' * • 

Mr. Jeffords. Beth. 

Ms. IBUEHLMANN. We have heard about the problems of different 
funding cycles and different terminology. Given that people say 
that now that funding is limited, that we are going to coordinate, 
that we are going to try to deal with other entities so that we, can 
get together and perhaps be more effective and mofe^roductive. 
What other kinds of incentives or reductions of disincentives are 
there besides money that you see as possibilities for greater coordi- 
nation, greater linkages? , 

I know. Mi*. Duggan, you might differ on that question only 
because you feel that we should be dealing strictly with the struc- 
turally unemployed, the disadvantaged, but ^fypu do' see any types 
of other reductions in disincentives 9ther than monetary incentives 
that can be used, what are they? 

I am not going to say "are there any" because that is a yes or no 
question and you can all say no. I want to know what they ar^. 

Bob? ^ ./^ 

Mr. McCloud. Adequate time, I think, is something that hgu$! 
plagued me in the past years. It is not easy to ^et organizations 
that operate under separate organizations to have their own set of 
mandates, even though we share a lot of things in common, to sit 
down and work together and put together the nuts and bolts to get 
a program, off the ground. 

I can get a grant down to the Department of Labor in 48 hours, 
but don't expect that program to start a week later. Part of this, 
again, goes back to my point on the funding cycles. It can be 
something that is done in 3 to J5 months, but too many times I have 
been caugnt in a situation where, it has been hastily put together 
and it has to be all rethought and dealing with organizations, all of 
which are willing to make cash or in-kind commitments. But to 
iron out the nuts andTjolts until^you get the clients in the door and 
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actually participating in the program, you have to have ^ome sub- 
stantial lead time. 
J Ms. BuEHLMANN". Peter? e . . ^ 

/ Mr. Spaulding. I would think that one of the areas that* might 
assist us— I think we all recognize there is going\to be less funding 
available in the future— is more flexibility in defining where the 
program- money is going to be spent and what the needs are. 

For example, instead of allocating money strictly for certain 
categories, such as for youth or other types of programs, there 
might be minimurS& of 10 percent or whatever, but that that * 
particular agency 6e allowed to, within certain limitations, decide 
whether priority in that particular area should be on youth pro- 
grams, whether -itvshould be on retraining, classroom ^skills or 
whatever. They should have sorpe degree of flexibility rather than 
trying to structure the same program Across the board that will be 
administered the same in St. Louis, Missouri as it is in Boston, 
Mass., or'Concord, N.H. or Brattleboro. 

I think a little more flexibility in that area would aU^w us to be 
able to cope with some of the impending cuts. 

Mr. Arnold. Again, drawing from experience, in February of 
1974 we opened in the city of Newport a thing called the Newport 

^ Unicenter. We did this in response to the unique problems created 

in Newport on the island because of the fact that the Nay^ had 
^ left , - , ^ - 

The Unicenter was an experiment to group together under one 
roof in one building a number of social services, feod stamps, the 
predecessor to CETA, which is essentially vocational education, 
MBCA, that sort of thing. ' , , , u , . ' 

We also had vocational rehabilitation, and we had the banks to 
arrange for mortgage repayment schedules and what-not. We found 
in that experiment that agencies would cooperate foj^ a while at the 
direction of the Governor because oCa crisis situation, t 

That was not sustainable over the long-term because of the fact 
that each of the agencies in that building was responding to a 
* separate set of rules, of regulations, of Federal mandates that they 
must. have the following types of administrative safeguards; units 
and what-not. * • u 

The precedent has fairly extensive reorganization aJuthority with 
respect to how agencies should look or what they should do with 
some discretion granted by the Congress for that. 

Governors typically do not have that same kind of discretion 
over agencies that are in their state that are totally^ or mostly 
. funded by Federal funds. So we find that anomalies arise because 
of differences in regulations, probably what is called for. 

It would be a tremendous undertaking, I recdgnize that, but I 
think the only thing that is going to help at this point in order to* 
let the Governors manage with the reduced kinds of funds that 
they now have is for someone in Congress to take a look at all of 
those items that interrelate, certainly within the employment and 
training spectrum, at least, and say which of these items doesn t 
make sense or which of these items are mandating duplication? 
Which of these can we do without? Which of these can provide to 
the Governor some flexibility so that the function can be per- 
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farmed so that administrative oversight is there, but it does not 
have to be done by everyone at the same time. 
Ms. BuEHLMANN. Mr. Duggan or Mr. Cole? 

Mr. Cole. T^ere are two kinds of disincentives. One i^ a disincen- 
tive to the client. Disincentives to clients are really across the 
board. Let s face it, there are some economically disadvantaged 
particularly if you look at the AFDC. Some people just can't work. 

The second issue on disincentives to clients, Connecticut has a 
workfare plan. It has not shown much result, to be honest It may 
be premature at this point. It is less than 1 year old. Disincentives 
for farmers as pripies. I would be less inclined to talk about disin- 
centives than I would to talk to incentives by those who did better 
the next time, in other words, stress the. positive, not the negative 
Mr. Duggan. I don't have any comment. 

Ms. BuEHLMANN. Thank you. ^ r , 

Mr. Jeffords. Thank you very much. Again, it is a super job, and 
we really appreciate it. We are sorry it is so late in the afternpon. 
With each of the panels, we could spend all day with you and come 
away with a productive day. 

Mr. Jeffords. The last panel for today is the CBO's, the commu- 
nity-based organizations panel. 

First, Ms. Susan Curnan, director of the Smokey House project in 
Danby, Vt., Mr. Heriberto Flores, New England Farm Workers in 
Springfield, Mass., and Laura McNulty and Stephanie Powers, sup- 
ported work demonstrations, Transitional Employment Enter- 
prises, Inc., Amherst, N.H. v 
Laura, where are you from? , t i_ 

Ms. McNuLTY. Connecticut; in the Hartford area. United Labor 
Agency, Connecticut AFL-CIO. 
Mr. Jeffords- We are pleased to have you with us. 
Susan, why don't you go first? * , t t 

Ms. Curnan. Mr. Chairman, you set such a good example that I 
feel I should offer the floor to my colleagues first so that Vermont 
does have the last word. 

Mr. Jeffords. I will let you do that. I would not dare say other- ^ 
wise. 

STATEMENT OF LAURA McNULTY, UNITED LABOR AGENCY, 
AFL-CIO, REPRESENTING JOHN J. DRISCOLL, PRESIDENT, 
CONNECTICUT AFL-CIO 
Ms. McNuLTY. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I api here a3 a representative, of John J. Driscoll, president of the 
Connecticut AFL-CIO and my employing agency. United Labor 
Services Center, Inc. 

We would like to thank you for this opportunity to share our 
views on public employment and training efforts. ^ \ 

More than 600 local unions and 69 internatioilal unions are 
affiliated with the Connecticut AFL-CIO. As a federation of t^hese 
unions, the Connecticut AFL-GIO has been involved in the job 
training field for a long time. . - 

For example, the Connecticut AFL-CIO was instrumental in the 
development of the apprentice scholarship program in the State of 
Connecticut. This program provides financial assistance to women 
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and minorities in order to encourage their entrance into nontradi- 
tional jobs in apprenticeship trades. 

The AFL-CIO has also been involved in the CETA programs, 
especially through its employment and training committee. The 
AFLrCIO has demonstrated a firm commitment to the development 
of employment and training programs >vhich make sense to the , 
people and the economy of the State of Connecticut. ^ 

The following represents my views on the present issue of the 
reauthorization of the CETA programs. It also represents the views 
of the United Lajbor Community Services Ceiiter, Inc., which runs a 
technical assistance program designed to strengthen the linkages 
between labor organizations and CETA programs in the State. 

The United Labor Community Services Center, Inc. is a not-for- 
profit Community-based organization dedicated to improving the 
quality of life for citizens of the State of Connecticut through direct 
service to individuals in need and through the encouragement of 
cooperation and linkage of the many social service providers in the 
State. ■ ' ^ 

The key to a healthy economy is the full utilization and appro- 
priate allocation of natural resources. This country's most valuable 
natural resource is its people, especially in the northeast region. 

Should the priority of this country be the development of a 
healthy economy, the major objective towards that goal must be an 
effective and useful national employment and training policy. 

This objective has been recognized by the people and the Con- 
gress of the United States over the past 20 years. The restructuring 
of the public employment and training system into the new CETA 
structure in 197o, and the passage of the Humphrey-Hawkins Full 
Emjfyloyment and Balanced Growth Act represent a recent demon- 
stration of these priorities. ' 

The Reagan adng^nistration has a new strategy to meet the same 
goal. Supply-side economics is said to be the new key to a healthy 
economy. Without questioning the validity of this strategy, we 
must all reflect back to the reason that the country found it 
necessary to implement the public employment and training pro- 
grams in the sixties and seventies. 

Was our private economy insuring full employment? Did the 
private sector recognize a responsibility to maintain our most valu- 
able resources? Can we afford to fully return the responsibility of 
training and maintaining our work force to what the new adminis- 
tration calls the natural forces of our economic systeiti? 

To further complicate our economic health, a well-recognized 
change in technology is taking placie which marks the marriage of 
computers and autonlation, particularly the use of robots. 

An article in the September 3 issue of Business Week states that 
45 million jobs in the American economy will be affected due to 
this shift. This change in technology, while it may create new job 
opportunities, is making many of the skills of American workers 
obsolete. 

If the private ;sector does not take an active role in retraining 
these workers for opportunities, and no other system exists to 
retrain these workers, what is left for these people? People who 
have spent their lives contributing to the economy and the well- 
being of their communities. 
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Under consideration here is the need for and the restructure of a' 
national employment and training policy^. The previous needs 
which originally warranted the public ..employment and training 
programs of the sixties still exist, the need to give those persons 
^ with distinct disadvantages in the labor market an extra hand, the 
economically disadvantaged, handicapped, underemployed and 
structurally unemployed, the need to assist those persons who are 
cyclically unemployed due to downturns in the economy. 

4Jow we are faced with a new crisis — major changes in job con- 
tent due to changes in technology which will require considerable 
job retraining. Not only is this at issue, but the question^of whether 
this change will necessitate retraining for higher or lower skills, 
depending upon the degree of use of robotics and computers by 
American industry, further complicates the reshuffling of the 
American work force. ^ 

These varying and complicated issues require special attention. 
We must not forsake those persons who need assistance entering 
the labor force for the first time, nor can we overlook the need to 
maintain our current work force to, prevent total obsolescence of 
those persons who have worked and contributed to our econbmy. 

In analyzing the current question of the reauthorization of the 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act,/ve contend that a 
comprehensive national employment and trainiftg program— giving 
top priojrity to full employment — must be undertaken. 

The Federal Government must retain overall Federal control of 
policy and direction, while sharing administration of programs 
with State and local governments. It must assure a comprehensive 
approach with consolidation and coordination of all employipent 
and training activities under a central administration in the U.S. 
Labor Department, and must retain such significant categorical, 
programs as the Job Corps and labor union sponsored programs, 
including the AFL~CIO's Human Resources Development Institute, 
Apprenticeship Outreach and on-the-job training. 

In addition, the program should have enough flexibility to allow 
the emphasis to be shifted from one type of program to another, as 
the situation warrants, to give special aid to depressed areas, to 
provide specialized training and job assistance to groups with spe- 
cial employment and training needs, and to provide for a revival of 
large-scale public service employment programs. 

Despite negative media coverage of the CETA program in the 
early stages, recent studies have proven that even the controversial 
public service employment programs were^ su€cessful iti not only 
providing persons with useful job skills and experiences, but also in 
providing local communities with valuable public services. 

Moreover, the fact that it took a few years before the CETA 
programs began to really tackle the employment and training prob- 
lems at hand should no£ be very surprising to anyone who has 
tried to start a new business. 

The Small Business Administration notes that it takes 3 years 
before a new business breaks even and about 5 years before a 
business begins to make a profit. An analogy made between the 
CETA administration and a small business may not be immediate- 
ly apparent. However, certain connections still may be made. 

. * 
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. Without even bringing into the picture the political consider- 
ations and in-fightirig caused by the initial power shift from com- 
munity action program to local municipalities controlling the em- 
ployment and training dollar, let's see what happened t^©^ CETA 
over the last 8 years. 

Initially, in 1973, CETA was a social, not an economic program. 
Its purpose ^vas to help those who were the most in need, thoSe 
with the most significant barriers to employment. 

Suddenly, the President who originally signed the bill into, law 
resigns and .leaves the administration to his Vice President. This is 
the period where we were faced with a national and State recession 
caused by the OPEC oil embargo and enormous price hikes, which 
brought on double-digit unemployment rates. The CETA program 
then changed emphasis. Rather than a social pr9grarii, CETA bOr 
comes an economic tool. 

Huge amounts of money were pumped into the system in oraer 
to lower unemployment and results were, as is characteristic of the 
program, expected. yesterday. The Department of Labor literally 
held clubs over th^Jicads of the chief elected officials^ to hire, hife, 
hire, faster. LitUereal concern was voiced over the quality of the 
placement or selection of participants, until later. 

Reauthorization in lO/S called for major program reforms. Re- 
shuffling of proarams and titles and stricter regulations added to 
the erratic hist*y of the prb^ram. Then cutbacks in the program, 
miore cutbacks, a new administration, more cutbacks, and finally 
complete eradication of a major portion of the program. 

Returning to the original analogy, though it is difficult to draw 
parallels be.tween social profit and rhonetary profit, CETA could 
have been expected to break even in 1977 and to profit in 1979. If 
>. any business could have sustained the continual external pressures 
and shifts of purpose, it would be considered a miracle. The fact 
that current reports indicate positive results through the CETA 
program represiSats a miracle in itself. ^ 

The basic structure of the CETA programs, with national policy 
and legislation, regional administration and local, prime sponsor 
control represents a system which has demonstrated effectiveness, 
against incredible odds. 

Restructuring this system substantially at this time, including 
the removal of the control of the program from local officials to the 
hands of State officials, may be the final blow to a program which 
has survived more than its share of adversity. 

Mandatory to this reauthorization is the reinstatement and full 
continuation of programs for the youth, the economically disadvan- 
taged, the structurally and cyclically unemployed, the underem- 
ployed and those others with substantial barriers to employment. 

Additionally, the revival of large-scale, job-creating programs is 
required when the regular job-<:reating channels in the economy do 
not create enough jobs for the labor force. Also required is the full 
continuation of research and development programs and national 
programs for special groups, administered through the U.S. Depart- 
ment 6f Labor. 

In terms of the preferred program operator of eniployment and 
training programs, it is our contention that community -based orga- 
nizations, who have been operating public employment and train- 
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ing programs for 20 years, with some providing similar services for 
close to 100 years, should continue to' pldy a major role in the 
delivery system. 

Th^ Small Business AdministratioiiTJIteffflfies two criteria to 
insure a successful business: One, th^ backgi*ound and experience 
of key personnel; and two, the location of the business in relation 
to those who wilL buy the goods or service as the two keys to 
success in any business. Again, the analogy may continue. 

The key to su^qess in moving people from one situation to an- 
other is to present them with an environment which will encour- 
age, not intimidate, their participation. This movement must be 
the ultimate aim of public employment and training programs. Not 
f»nly must the environment encourage utilization, but the program 
must be geared. to provide overall assistance to the individual 

Community-based organizations possess both of the criteria noted /* 
for success by the Small Business Administration. They have been 
in this business for years, they deal with the targeted groups every 
day, and their locations are easily accessible to the groups they 
serve. /" ♦ ^ 

One fault of the'ppsent system could oe the quick entrance and 
exit of participants in the CETA program after participants are 
trained in specific job skills. With emphasis on loyest cost per 
participant, prime sponsors and program operatop^often attempt 
to enroll as many participants as possible in the shortest time 
possible. 

With 'accompanying job development, obtaining a job may be 
possible, but the retention of jobs may not be. These activities may, 
at face value, appear cost-effective, but in terms of real progress in 
breaking barriers to employmeftt^n a cost-effective manner, this" 
approach is costly in that no real progress may be made and in 
effect participants may suffer negative impacts due to what ap- 
pears to be their failure to Cope in the labor market. i 

Many participants suffer barriers to employment more serious 
than a lack of job skills. Careful attention must be given to the 
development of proper attitudes in program participants. 

The emphasis should not be merely the development of someone 
jvho can operate a machine or a typewriter. This calls for in-depth 
world of work orientation, which includes a variety of perspectives 
and components, for example, getting to work on time, dressing 
properly, interviewing techniqiies, awarene3S of skills transferabl e 
lity, and awareness of personal strengths. 

No institution available to the GEJA system other than commu- 
nity-based prganizations can accomplish this feat. In conjunction 
with specific skills training programs, *world of .work orientations 
must parallel the progress of participants, in the form of group, on- 
the-job or individualized counseling and otg^ pr<ogram support ^ 
systems. * - ' ^ 

Labor organizations are^ in fac^, commuirrt^-based organizations. 
Labor organizations have been iri the employment, education and 
training bifsiness longer than most 'other community-based organi- 
zations. They possess firsthand knowledge of the skills, altitudes 
and experiences required for specific jobs. They are, in eiffect, ideal 
CETA program operators. ' 
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Where labor organizations do not run programs directly, their 
.input must be solicited in the planning, development and imple- 
^mentation of all programs. This input can be invaluable in 'the 

development of programs which truly prepare people for the world 

of work. 

This form of input is presently required uxider current legisla- 
tion. Not only must this dialog betweea CETA and labor organiza- 
tions continue, but it must be encouraged in ©rder to insure valua- 
ble experiences for participants. ^ 

We urge the continuation and fulfUlment of requirements in 
employment and training legislation that labor organizations in- 
vplved have ample opportunity to p^icipate in the planning, de- 
velopment and implementation of employment and training pro- 
grams at the State, local, and national levels. 

In summary, the Connecticut AFL-CIO and the United Labor 
Community Services Center, Inc. urge the continuation of public 
employment and trsfining programs. We encourage the mainte- 
nance of existing.delivery systems and the true maintenance of the 
original goals of CETA— assisting those with substantial barriers to 
employment. 

We discourage and urge you to consider seriouslS^ present posi- 
tions to create a program which merely provides private industry 
with a commodity---persons who possess -specific job skills. We rec- 
ognize the need aild hope that you also recognize the need to 
prepare individuals for a life of work, which invariably means a 
need for a continued ability to reassess one's career goals and skills 
and onfe's ability to change fields as is necessary. 

The country must be ready to shift the skills of its labor force to 
meet the challenge of technological changes. Therefore, we must 
provide individuals with the^e capabilities or we run the risk of 
seeing many of our workers displaced, with substantial barriers to 
employment, including some of the CETA participants we are cur- 
rently training. We must not waste this valuable natural resource. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Jeu^fords. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of John DriscoU follows:] 

Prepared Statement of John J. Driscoll, President, Connecticut AFL-CIO 

Thank you Mr. Chairman, Mr. Denardis, Mr, Weiss and Mr Jefibrds for this 
opportunity to share my views on public employment and training efforts 
^ More than 600 local unions and 69 International unions are afiiliated with the 
Connecticut AFL^IO. As a federation of these unions, the Connecticut AFL-CIO 
has been involved in the job training field for a long time For example, the 
Connecticut AFL-CIO was instrumental in the development of the Apprentice 
Scholarship Program in the State of Connecticut. This program provides financial 
assistance to women and minorities in order to encourage their entrance into 
nontraditional jobs in apprenticeable trades. The AFL-CIO has also been involved 
in the CETA programs, especially through its Employment gind Trainig Committee 
The AFL-CIO has demonstrated a firm commitment to the development of employ 
ment and training programs which make sense to the people ana the economy of 
the State of Connecticut. 

The following represents my views on the present issue of the reauthorization of 
the CETA programs. It also represents the views of the United Labor Community 
Services Center, Inc., which runs a technical assistance program designed to 
strengthen the linkages between labor organizations .and CETA programs in the 
State. / 

The Ur^ted Labor Community Services Center, Inf is a not for-profit Community 
Based Organization dedicated to improving ther quality of life for citizens of the 
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Stale of Cunneeticut thruu^^h direct »ervitt tu individuals m need and through the 
encouragement ul cooperation and linkant of the man> Sotia! Service pro\idep> in 
the State. 

The ke> to a hea!th> ecorTDm> i» the full utili^t-wn and appropfiate allocation of 
natural resources. This countr>'s most valiirtiJTe natural resource is its people, 
ciSpeciallv in the Northeast region. Should the priorit> of this countr> be the 
development of a health> econom>» the major objective to%yard that goal must be an 
<%ITective and useful national employment and training policy 

This objective hai^been recognized b> the people and the Congress of the United 
States over the past twent> >ear& The restructuring of the Public Emplo>raent and 
Training System into the new CETA structure m 11)73, and the passage of the 
Humphre>-Hawkin& Full Eraplo>ment and. Balanced Growth Act represent a recent 
demonstration of thes^ priorities. 

The Reagan administration has a new strateg> to meet the same goal "Supply 
»ide economics ' is said to be the new ke> to a health> economy Without question- 
ing the validit> of this strategy we must all reflect back to the reasoi^ that the 
country found it necessar> to implement public emplo>ment and training programs 
in the sixties and seventies 

Was our private econom> ensuring full emplo>mcnt'^ Did the private sector recog 
nize a responi>ibilit> to maintain our most valuable resources'^ Can we afford to full> 
return the responsibilit> of training and maintaining our, workforce to what the 
new administration calls the "natural forces of our economic system"? 

To further complicate our economic health, a well recognized change in technol- 
og> iS takijng place which marks the marriage of computers and automation, par- 
ticulart> the use.of robots. An article in the September 3rd issue of Business Week 
states that million jobs in the American econom> will be affected due to this 
shift This change in technolog>, while it ma> create new job opportunities, is 
making manj^^ skills of American workers obsolete If the private sector does 
not take an active role in retraining these workers for job opportunities, and no 
other system exists to retrain these workers, what is left for these people'^ People 
who have spent their lives contributing to the economy and the well being of their 
communities 

Under consideration here is the need for and the restructure of a National 
employment and training polic>. The previous needs which originaIl> warranted the 
public empIo>ment and training programs of the sixties still exist. The need to give 
those persons with distinct disadvantages in the labor market an extra hand, the 
economically disadvantaged, handicapped, underemployed, ahd structurally unem 
ployed. The need to assist those persons who are cyclically unejnployed due to 
downturns in the economy. 

Now we are faced with a new crisis, major changes in job content due to changes 
in technology which will rc*quire considerable job retraining Not only is this at 
Issue, but the question of whether this change will necessitate retraining for higher 
or lower skills depending upon the degree of use of robotics and computers by 
American Industry further complicates the reshuffling of the American workforce 

These varying and complicated issues require special attention We must not 
forsake those persons who need assistance entering the labor force for the first time, 
nor can we overlc^j^ the need to maintain our current workforce to prevent total 
obsolescence of those persons who have worked and contributed to our economy 

In analyzing the current question of the reauthorization of the Comprehensive 
Employment aqd Training Act* we contend that a comprehensive National Employ 
ment and Training program— giving, top priority to full employment— must be un- 
dertaken The federal government must retain overall federal control of policy and 
direction, while sharing administration of programs with state and local govern 
mept{i It must assure a comprehensive approach with consolidatipn and coordina 
tiori of all employment and training activities under a central adfninistration in the 
U S. Labor Department, and must retain such significant categorical programs as 
the Job Corps and labor union-sponsored programs including the AFL-CfO's Hunpan 
Resources Development Institute, Apprenticeship Outreach and on-the-job training 
In addition, tl>e program should have enough flexibility to allow the emphasis to be 
shifted from one type of program to another, as the<situation warrantSr to-givc- 
special aid to depressed areas, to provide specialized training and job assistance to 
groups with special employment and training needs, and to provide for a revival of 
large-scale public service employment programs. 

Despite negative media coverage of the CETA program in the, ea;*Iy stages, recent 
studies have proven that even the controversial Public Service Employment pro- 
grams were s^iccessful in not only providing persons with useful job skills and 
experiences, but also in providing local communities with valuable public services, 
lyjoreover^ the fact that it took a few years before the CETA programs began to 
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really tackle the Employment and Train ing problems at hand should not be very- 
surprising to anyone who has tried to start a new busmess y 

The Small Business Admrnistration notej> that it takes ^years before a new 
busmess breaks even, and about o years before a business begins to make a profit 
An analogy made between the CETA administration and a small business may not 
be immediately apparent However, certain connections still may be made. 

Without even bringing ioto the picture the political considerations and infighting 
cau&ed by the initial power shift from Community Action Program to local munici 
paltties controlling the Employment and Training dollars, lets see what happened 
to CETA over the last eight years. Initially, in 1973, CETA was a social, not an 
economic program Its purpose was to help those who were the most-in need, those 
with the most significant barriers to employment. 

Suddenly, the President who originally signed the Bill into law resigns and leaves 
the administration to his Vice President This is the period where we were faced 
with a national and a state recession caused by the OPEC oil embargo and enor 
mous price hikes which brought on double digit unemployment rates The CETA 
program then changeid emphasis Rather than a social program, CETA became an 
economic tool 

Huge amounts of money were pumped into the system in order to lower unem 
ploy m en t and results were, as is characteristic of the program, expected yesterday 
The Department of Labor literally held clubs over the heads of the chief elected 
officials to hire-hiriB-hirt-fasterl Little real concern was voiced over the quality of 
the placement or selection of participants, until l^ter. \ 

Reauthorization in 1D78 called for major program reforms. Reshuflling of pro- 
grams and Titles, and stricter regulations addecT to the erratic history of the pro- 
gram. Then cutbacks in the program, more cutbacks, a new Administration, more 
cutbacks and finally complete eradication of a major portion of the program 

Returning to the original analogy, though it is difficult to draw parallels between 
social profit, and monetary profit, CETA could have been expected to break even in 
lil77 and to profit' in l£g9. If any business could have sustained the continual 
external pressures and shifts of purpose it would be considered a miracle The fact 
that current reports indicate positive results through the CETA program represents 
a miracle in itself. 

The basic structure of the CETA programs, with National policy and legislation, 
regional administration and local, prime sponsor control represents a system which 
has demonstrated effectiveness, against incredible odds Restructuring this system 
substantially at this time, including the removal of the control of the program from 
local officials to the hands of state officials may be the final blow to a program 
which has survived more than its share of adversity. 

Mandatory to this reauthorization is the reinstatement and full Continuation of 
programs for youth, the economically disadvantaged, the structurally and cyclically 
unemployed, the underemployed and those others with substantial barriers to em 
ployment Additionally, the revival of large-scale, job creating_ programs is required 
when the regular jothcreating channels in the economy do not create enough jobs 
for the labor force Also required is the full continuation of Research and Develo^^ 
ment programs and National Programs for special groups, administered through the 
US Department of Labor. ^ 

In terms of the preferred" program operator of Employment and Training Pro- 
grams, it i» our cxintention that Ck^mmunity Based Organizalionsj^ who have been 
operating public employment and training programs for 20 years with some provid 
jng similar services for close to 100 years, should continue to play » major role in 
the delivery system. The Small Business Administration identifies two criteria to 
ensure a successful business, The background and experience of ki y personnel, 
and i2> the location of the business in relation to those who will buy the good or. 
service as the two keys to success la any business Again, the analogy may continue 

The key to success m moving people from one situation to another is to present 
them with an environment which will encourage, not intimidate, their participation 
This movement" must be the ultimate aim of public employment and training 
programs Not only rri.ust the environment encourage utilization, the program must 
h e g t O f ed-to-provide-overaU tissii>taftce-t<>^4he-4ndivMiuaI— Com munityJBased Organi - 
zations possess both of the criteria noted for success by the Small Business Adminis 
tration They have been in this business for years, they deal with the targeted 
groups ev.ery day andjtheir locations are easily accessibly to the groups they serve 

One. fault of the present system could be the quick entrance and exit of partici 
pants in the CETA program after participants are trained in specific job skills With 
emphasis on lowest cost per participant, Prime Sponsors and program operators 
oftti^j attempt to enroll as many participants as possible in the shortest time 
p</ss'ibie With accompanying job developmerft, Obtaining a job may be possible, but 
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the retention of jobs may not be. These activities may, at face value, appear cost 
effective. But in terms of real progress in breaking barriers to employmejjj|in a cost 
effective manner, this approach is costl> in that no real progress may be^de and 
in effect participants may suffer negative impacts due to what appears to be their 
failure to cope «r the labor market. ^ i . r • u 

Many participants suffer bamers to employment more serious than a lack ol job 
skills. Careful attention must.be given to the development of proper attitudes in 
program participants. The emph'asis should ndt be merely the development oi some- 
one who can operate a machine or a typewriter. This calls for in-depth world of 
work onentation which includes a variety of perspectives and components For 
example, getting to work on time> dressing properly, interviewing techniques, 
awareness of skills transferabiht> and awareness of personal strengths No institu- 
tion available to the CETA system other than Community Based Organizations can 
accomplish this feat. In conjunction with spedfTc skills training programs, world of 
work orientations must parallel the progress of participants, in the form of group, 
on-the-job or individualized counseling and other program support systems 

Labor organizations are, m fact Community Based Organizations Labor organiza 
tions have been in the employment, education and training business longer than 
most other Community Based Organizations They posses firsthand knowledge of 
the skills, attitudes and experiences required for specific jobs They are, in effect, 
ideal CETA program operators. j , . • u 

Where labor organizations do not run programs directly, their input must be 
solicited in the planning^ development and implementation of all programs This 
input can be invaluable in the development of programs which truly prepare people 
for the world of work. This form of input is presently required under current 
legislation. Nqt only must this dialogue between CETA and labor organizations 
continue, it must be encouraged in order to ensure valuable experiences for partici- 



pants, t 

federally financed public service jobs must 'be jobs in addition to existing posi- 
tions. State and local governments must not be permitted to layoff or discharge 
permanent employees or reduce their budgeted workforce in order to hire eflfployees 
with federal funds. Workers hired and/or trained under the CETA program mustbe 
accorded the same general conditions of employrhent as regular employees The 
Connecticut AFL-CIO urges that provisions be made to ensure adequate wages and 
working standards in all Employment and Training programs in both the private 
and public sector?. In every case, the prevailing wage for the type of work in the 
area should be paid, certainly no less than the minimum wage and at the same pay 
scale where their is a union contract in effect. ^ . • 

Public Employment and Training programs should not be used to subsidize sub- 
standard employers and to undermine the wages and working conditions of other 
workers, to aid runaw^LJfldustries, to subsidize jobs where the labor turnover is 
high or to fund jobs which do not call for training before hiring. 

The Connecticut AFL-CIO and its affiliates will continue to monitor the adtninis- 
tration of Employment and Training programs, and will bring to the attention of 
Congress those actions which ignore the will and intent of Congr^ We urge the 
continuation and fulfillment of requirements in Emplojrment and Training legisla- 
tion that labor organizations involved have ample opportunity tp participate in the 
planning, development and implementation of Employment and Training programs 
at the state, local and national levels. - 

In summary, the Connecticut AFL-CIO and the United Labor Community Serv- 
ices Center, Inc. urge the continuation of public employment and training programs 
We encourage the maintenance of existing delivery systems and the true mainte- 
nance of the original goals of CETA. Assisting those with substantial barriers to 
employment. We discourage and urge you to consider, seriously, present petitions to 
create a program which merely provides private industry with a commodity Per- 
sons who possess specific job skills. We recognize the need and hope that you also 
, recognize the need to prepare individuals for a life of work which invariably means 
■ a need fo r ;i continued abilit y to rea ssess one's car eer goals a nd skills and ones 
ability to change fields as is necessary. 

The country must be ready to shift the skills of it s labor force to meet the 
challenge of technological changes. Therefore, we must provide individuals with 
these capabilities or we run the risk of seeing many of our workers displaced, with 
substantial barrhere to employrrfent, including some of the CETA participants we 
are currently training. We must not waste this valuable natural resource 

Mr. Jeffords. Ms. Powers? 
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STATEMENT OF STEPHANIE POWERS, SUPPORTED WORK DEM- 
ONSTRATIONS, TRANSITIONAL EMPLOYMENT ENTERPRISES, 
INC, AMHERST, N.H. 

Ms. Powers. Mr. Jeffords, and ladies, finally, it is nice to know 
that CBO's reflect our populations. I tbink this is^the first panel 
that has women on it. I think in order to lend credence to our 
remarks, I just have to give you a little brief overview of where I 
have been. * 

I have spent the early days of my career in the world community 
agencies, a VISTA volunteer. I also [functioned as a neighborhood 
youth corps counselor. In those days, we wore many hats. We were 
terribly dedicated at that time and worked for virtually no pay. 

After 2V2 years of working in my community of several sm^l 
rural towns in central New Hampshire, I. progressed uj»ward to the 
State of New Hampshire in ihe county as their ^first planning 
director, and behold here I am, still alive 6 years later and after 
that experience. 

The true meaning of the word "bureaucracy" after V/z years hit 
me right between the eyes when I chose to go to Washington and 
become a member of one of the youth efnployment intermediary 
organizations that was assisting the Labor Department with the in- 
school youth employment and training demonstrations. 

This position gave me some perspective that I had never had 
before. I traveled around the country and worked in at least the 30 
different geographic areas with school districts, prime sponsors and 
CBO's. I was convinced after that experience that the local level is 
" where If is aCTand that is where it all^akes sense. 

So, I returned to New Hampshire and developed a supportive 
work transitional employment .program for mentally , retarded 
youth and adults, which is also based in the private sector. Ironi- 
cally, with nqiy return to..New Hampshire, I returned to the role of 
being a subcontractor to CETA prime sponsors once again. 

I feel that I have made the complete circle and have viewed the 
whole CETA-CBO question from a variety of angles. 
' On one hand, having sat on both sides of that CETA-CBO ques- 
tion affords me the opportunity of understanding each as service 
deliverers. On the other hand, it does create a dilemma situation 
for r(ie in choosing one^over the other as the sole deliverer of 
employment and training services in a community. 

I know the strengths and weaknesses of both. I would not choose 
one over the other in the present state that they are in, but J'ather 
I would advocate that they work in concert. 

CBO s simply by their nature are people-oriented organizations. 
By definition, they are based in a community which can be an 
urban ethnic neighborhood, a. discrete town, one or more rural 
rniipt.jpfi and sometimes in the case of particularly northern New 
England, an entire State is our community within which \ve oper- 
ate. ^ ^' • 

CBO s are established to provide services to the community 
which has created it. ,They exist because a group of people identify 
a gap in service in their community or see a particular population 
having specific needs. ' 
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. A' CBO sees itself as being a siicce^ful deliverer of service wli^n 
.its community makes a financial ^commitment to support it year 
after j^ar. Its accountability is to its community. 

K CETA agency, on the other hand, for the most part is a 
goveiairaental agency. It springs from legislation due to federally 
iden4fied needs. The accountability in the CETA agency is to its 
JocaT political unit. That changes. It comes and goes with^the 
election tides. It is successful if it adheres to regulations and legis- 
. lation. It, by nature, has to be paper-oriented. 

|f you would like to know my opinion on which of the two serves 
people better, I would ^-ecommend CBO's. If you want to know_ 
which excels in the paper processing, then CETA's greatest 
strength emerges. 

, However, I remember— and one must remember— that people 
cannot exist without some element of paper processing m a public- 
ly supported system. I think we realize that. 

. What I urge you to do as public policymakers is to please balance 
the people and the paper in the right amounts, in the design of the 
, / next employment training system. Please develop something that 
makes sense locally to those of us who are trying to operate those 
programs, one that allows true flexibility based on local- need and 
that emphasizes people. 

Paperwork in the right amounts that also makes some sense will 
be accepted without much complaint. If CETA emerges from its 
reauthorization with the same adminstrative strucjture, then a co- 
ordinated and possibly mandated working relationship should be 
fashioned between the local CETA agency and the CBO's iiLita 
comm&nity. , 

I qualify this statement, though, by saying this— fashion a role 
that makes sense for both entities and make the expectations real- 
istic. However, if a new employment and training vehicle emerges, 
then I suggest a strong role for both CBO's and the educational 
facilities in the community be considered with a more minor role 
for the political jurisdiction. 

Of course, this is not a {)olitically popular stand, but I am looking 
. at it strictly^rom a qualitative programing point of view. 

Using some of the traditional employment and training terms, 
let me venture an assessment to you of both types of agencies' 
abilities in the delivery of services on the local level. 

CBO's are good at outreach and, recruitment of' clients, counsel- 
ing, client followup, short term project activity, youth job place- 
ment in the nonprofit sector, crisis management in general goes 
along with everything and citizen boards and local fundraising 
efforts. 

CBO's are mediocre or poor at sophisticated statistics, labor 
market analysis, private sector job placement, institutional skill 

aimng-and^ureaueratie-gran t writin g. 

CETA's, oh th^other hand, are good at MIS systems, financial 
tracking systems, program monitoring, bureaucratic but not neces- 
sarily creating grant writing and complicated grant processes. 
, $ome prime sponsors are good at client vocational assessment, 
private sector OJT placements, public jobs development and plan- 
ning and evaluation of their programs. 1^ 
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Most primes are bad at remembering the purpose and the people 
for which CETA was created and, of course, in capital letters, I 
must emphasize there are exceptions tp every rule and to every- 
thing- that;! say. . . ' ; 

Let me justi expand on a couple ot these areas. • " > 

CBO's know who and where the eligible population is. They are 
the .masters in the outreach process. Good CBO's have credibility 
and rapport with their communities. If the Federal employment 
and training system chooses to serve the 'most disadvantaged, *^ 
CBO's know who those people are and where they live. ^ 

A CBO begins to weaken as it moves into the skill training area 
for a .variety of reasons with costs being a major factor. High 
quality institutional skill training, which effectively prepares the 
disadvantal^ for competitive jobs is a costly venture, requires 
space, equipment, experienced and sometimes certified personnel 
and adequate overhead allowances to administer the program 

MostjCBO's would have to undertake capital construction on 
projects" to get into this business in an effective way. These folks 
cannot generally compete ^ith the established skill centers and the 
educational facilities which can provide these things in a compre- 
^ hensive approach. 

Local CBO's operate out of storefronts and community centers or 
store things in a multiservice center. T}iey simply cannot operate 
training programs for welders,..auto mechanics or data entry opera- 

tors. I.J . , ' 

These training programs, I believe, must occur on the mdustrial 
sitel)rnrthe^uCationai facility^ or^skill center. - - 

CBO's generally do not have credible links with the private" 
sector, and I emphasize credible. They usually are seen as beggers 
jor do-gooders in their community. They have hit up private busi- 
nesses over the years for cash donations, in-kind contributions and 
discontinued stock with which to run their increasingly sparse 
programs. Social service CBO s do not fare well in their linkages 
with private- employers if they are also seen as antiestablishment 
. single-purpose advocacy groups. 

Unless that image were to change, I think it would be difficult 
for the local welfare rights organization to get to first base with 
conservative corporate structures. - 

I would like just to move quickly to the other side of that 
scoreboard now. The CETA system has developed an inordinate 
ability to .make up paperwork which moves through complicated 
mazes of tracking systems. 

Of course, we all realize these systems have* developed as a 
responsibility to the myriad of Federal regulations that have been 
promulgated over the years to increasingly protect the taxpayer's 
money. But as one who was assisted in the birthin g of an original 

uiformaTion and monitoring system, f lusvr stand t)n the outside 

aghast and appalled at the voracious paper consuming monster 
that has been created! 

There is no doubt in my mind, after having participated in the 
CETA experience from all angles, that'' the paper and the faceless 
system have hampered the delivery of effective services^to the 
disadvantaged people of our population. 
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To be very frank, as a local service deliverer, I am now anxious 
to rid myself of the unfeeling CETA bureaucracy and its unreason- 
-able-an4fle3tible-systeHv4JiatWdicat^^ the p rinc i ple 

of being guilty until proven innocent, / 

CETA, prior to private industry qouncils, was generally notorious 
for poor working relations with the private business sectors. Again, 
concentration on documenting paperwork and threatening Federal 
regulations, such as affirmative action and OSHA, worked against 
a local CETA job developer at every step, 

CETA planners developed Over the years an increased expertise 
to match program approaches with labor market needs. However, 
their well-thought out plans were rarely implemented in the time 
frame planned, political influences, especially in the area of staff 
hiring offered for good program development. 

For personal experiences, I know that prime sponsors helped 
CBO s into staying for many years. THe ironic thing about that was 
that many of the prime sponsor staff, the newly hired prime spon- 
sor staff, were pirated away from local community agencies and 
CBO's. * ^ , 

Accountability was demanded by the FederaKJovernment and 
CBO s generally could not make the grade. They were unsophisti^ 
cated and unprofessional. CETA was becoming a systems snob and 
the CBO s just were not there. CETA prime sponsors chose many 
cases to operate their own program rather than risk losing control 
for accountability purposes. , . , ^ or.^, j 

The initiation of the youth act opened the door for CBU s and 
CETA's to open developments in a more formal way. CETAV had 
to use CBO s to get the youth employment business because the 
CEI^ agency snnply could not compete with the CBO to muster up 
a youthful constituency. 

I think CBO's, now CETA s, is simply a funding conduit with no 
commitment to solve community problems and granted there are 
rare birds in that field of 400-1 guess 500 or so C^A prime 
sponsors — — ^ - — - ^ _ 

The CETA linkage .should be defined in a way that allows tor 
each entity to breathe and to show its best programing side^ I 
would advocate for a collaborative approach, which most naturally 
would ci;eate, and hopefufly a creative friction benefit to the client 
popiriation. : ^ 

In closing, I just would like to share with you my fantasy it i 
were the sole creator of a new employment and training system I 
would define CETA as the program management consultant. 

I would use CBO s to perform outreach and counseling functions 
in collaboration with the educational facility during the training I 
would use the PIC and/or the local business organizations to reach 
out to the em ployer s in the cAnmunity. To oversee the entire 
^eratTonTTWiH^liave 1o^al citizen uonstituent and peer agency 
boards .to monitor and evaluate the effectiveness, feeding that in- 
formation into the management consultant; that is, the CETA unit 

Lastly, in my fantasy employment training world I would strive 
to make the Federal regulations reflective of the needs of the local 
community, not the bureaucracy, thus giving the locals greater 
chance for success. 



One final word of advice on your lough mission ahead. I truly 
believe from my experiences that it is the people who make the, 
programs work. It is not the paper. Give the people who run tiie 
programs the money, the time ^ind the authority' to do what they 
Jaiowaieeds.to.Jbe done in their o^ community 

Thank you, • ^ \ ' : 

Mr* Jeffords. Thank you very much. ' ' " 

Mr. Flor^? 

STATEMENT OF HERIBERTO FLORES, NEJW ENGLAND FARM 
W0JRKERS,^BRINGE1ELD3IASS._ 



Mr. Flores. Mr. Chairman, first of all, I would like to say thank 
you very much for this opportunity for me to be hfere, and on 
Behalf of the millions of Americans, especially those in New Eng- 
land, I wish to stress my appreciation for the opportunity to testify 
before you today. \ 

The text is going to be about 12 pages, and I am going to make a 
summary of about 3 pages because we are running late, j 

My name is Heriberto Flores. I presently serve as the acting 
director of the New England Farm Workers Council. The council is 
in the 11th year of providing services to migrant and farmworkers 
in the six New England States. 

In addition' to the sco^ of Service, we are an agency deeply 
rooted in those communities in which farmworkers* organizations 
exist, large or small. 

My personal affiliation with the farm labor community goes back 
to my youth, w hen tob acco, and especially the farm, provi ded me^ 
with employment and income. Following a tour of^ duty in Viet- 
. nam, I returned to New England in the late sixties to address the 
glaring social and economic problems which beset the agricultural 
workers in an increasingly nonagricultural and regional economy. 

The culmination of these efforts was the incorporation in 1971 of 
the New England Farm Workers' Council. From that year, until 
August of this year, when I assu^aed the position^of acting execu- 
tive director, I had beea a member of the council's board of direc- 
tors, serving as chairman for th6 last 5 years, w 

1 also serve as a member of the board of regents for. the State of 
Rhode Island, where I reside, and was appointed by the Governor. I 
have been involved for some time with vocational education and 
employment and training programs. 

The comments which I offer today represent a confluence of two 
perspectives on the subject of employment and training! One per- 
spective, that of an employment and training service, provider 
under the CETA structure established in 1973, might be regarded 
as the more general of the two. The other perspective is that of an 
organization which administers employment and training and sup- 
portive services specifically and exclusively for farmworkers. 

In view of these dual perspectives, the intplieations of reductions 
and/or major policy changes in ,our national employment and 
training effort are of utmost significance and concern to the New 
England Farm Workers' Council. ^' 

In this, the final year of legislative authorization for the Compre- 
hensive Employment and Training Act, one might think it an 
appropriate time to review and eyaluate, revise and redesign, and 
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in the final analysis develop new and better legislation with regard 
to employment and training. . 

Considering the relative worsening of socioeconomic circum- 
, stances for many segments of our population ift the years since 
CETA was initially authorized, it..would seem minimally essential 
v \ lhat a renewed national effort in employment and training include 
greater ^allocations of resources, better targeting of those resources, 
and substantial incentives . for private employers to hire those 
Americans whose only distinction between you and me is a struc- 
tural deprivation of opportunities and skills, such as farmworkers. 
The specific question I address in my prepared testimony. 

The first question, involves the effectiveness of community-based 
organizations in serving the CETA-eligible population. My candid 
resppnse, based on necessary interactions with other types* of orga- 
nizations, units of government, and business entities in the provi- 
sion of employment and training services I submit that CBO*s 
provide the optimal means of identifying, representing and provid; 
ing employment-related services, particularly to specific, targeted 
' " ' population segments. . 

The second question posed in regard to community-based organi- 
zations as CETA program operators inquires as to the necessity of 
a mandate for CBO's as service providers. 

If in fatt the CBO concept is recognized as Optimal for delivering 
services available under CETA, there then is sufficient reason to 
mandate the CBO s continued role, wTiether under CETA or its 
successor, but with spe^jific regulations, or they will be wiped out in 
~- — . — " 

With respect to the issue of coordination among CBO*s, I feel I 
express a widely held view that employment ^nd training CBO's 
live or die on the success in their own organization. My own 
organization survives on the ability to enjoy the publit sector; 
namely, the §chool training and prime sponsors, et cetera. 

The employment opportunity of the private sector coordination is 
fundamental throughout the process. Of all the questions surround- 
ing the role of CBOs in employment and training, perhaps the 
most pointed question relating to CBO s flexibility, my response is 
to say that there is a need and there is roonri for flexibility, but 
that any flexibility niust occur within the existing framework of 
federally mandated, nationally funded and locally administered 
programs. ^ . 

The retention of this framework is critical to any form of em- 
ploymen^t and training strategy. In addition, the final analy§.is wilK 
— ^be~determined-by the development of our most important national 
resources — our people. 

I believe strongly that CBO's have a valuable role to play in this 
development, and I urge you to continue support of CBO's as em- 
Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I may take 1 second to express this. I 
was bitting over here today, and I was taking" exception to many of 
the statements that were being made by many of theJpeople in the 
private sector, and professionals.- \ * ^ ' 

I am not a professional speech giver or a professional analyst of 
all this information, I basically have been a farmworkpf^^j^some- 
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body who worked from the bottom to make sure that I did/iot 
want to be a farmworker for the rest of my life. 

I did not have a father who had a father who had a company, so 
I did not have to be a farmworker. When that statement was made 
today, I took exception because the. f^ct is that when we take 
Federal funds and we have to serve, all Americans, not a few 
Americans, there is something wrong with that philosophy. 

I think that a few years ago the people who are in leadership 
today on the NAB's, they used to be inside the ETA. They left the 
Governmeat and they are now running the national structure of 

-the-MAB's, advocating that the Government do_e§ npt have any rol^ 

on ertiployment and training. 

\ see a contradiction there. I sued some of those people a few 
years ago. I do not want to mention any names because I don't 
want to be slandered, but I sued some of those people because back 
in 1974 some of these people felt that 1 wanted to go into economic 
development with the organization, 
- I feel that the only way to deal with problems in the rural areas 
is that you can take some of this money and do economic develop- 
ment. Some of the people told me point blank that the regulations 
specifically stated that you could not use CETA money to work on 
economic development and put people to work, ^ 

So, therefore, we were forced to do social service employment 
.training to put people to jobs that sometimes .were not going to be 
there. * ' 

I just wanted to say this, to this honorable committee— and espe- 
cially to you, of the leading persons in this country on youth 
legislation and empioyment and training— t^ make ^ure that some 
of these comments that are made by very influential people of this 
country, not little farmworker organizations that do not have a 
heavyweight on the statements they made because some of the 
statements have implications of racism, have implications of eco- 
nomic oppression, have implicatjcns of taking some models of 
issues that as a nation— if we can put a spaceship in a few days 
that is going to cost billions of dollars; if as a nation we want to 
spend millions o&dollars in destroying people, that we have to look 
at what we are doing. • ^ . 

We cannot go back to the old days and say that soma of these 
programs did not work because somebody decided one day from the 
political point of view to take certain legislation. 

There are 435 Members of Congress, There are 100 Senators and 
1 President, 536 political people in this country decided there was a 
recession going on, and they decided to pump a lot of money to the 
publ ic se rvice employment, and they used that to a certain degree 
to their own advantage. ^ ' 

When that backfired, the same 435 Members of Congress, the 100 
Senators and the President decided that that issue was, lets 
remove-t4vis-away^d4hr^vv^ETA to the wolves^ ^ 

I think we have to be logical on thjg issue. I have been in this 
system since 1973, It has served me also, and I see what it has ^ne 
for farmworkers. If the issue is to eliminate CETA, as I hear now 
in Washington, the problems that we are- going to have over here, 
not so much in Vermont, not so much in New Hampshire, not so 
much in Maine, but in cities like Hartford, Springfield, Holyoke, 
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New York, and other places, where there are seasonal /arm- 
worXers— ihey are people working tobacco fields in fhe outskirts of 
Hartford, but they go to live in the housing of Holyoke, Hartford, 
or Springfield— if you eliminate all those sources of training and 
there is no way for the people to get out, I am not going to be m 
the street tryihg to help that, happen. • . r r» . 

Do not come and ask me, since_you areL-am^ember of the j'uert^^ 
Rican community, stop it. If it gets out .of hand, I am afraid there 
isrnothing I can do about it. I hope you can understand what I am 
saying. 

- Thank you, Mr. Chairman. That is all I have to say. 
[The prepared statement of Heriberto Flores follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Heriberto Flores, Acting Executive DmEcroR and 
Former Chairman, Board of Directors, New England Farm Workers 
Council 

Gentlemen, on behalf of the millions of Americans who earn their livings as 
farmworkers, especially those who reside in New England, I wish to express my 
deepest appreciation for the opportunity to testiiyb^e you today 

My name is Heriberto Flores, and I presently serve as the Acting Executive 
Director of the New England Farm Workers' Council The Council is a nonprofit 
organization in its eleventh year of providing comprehensive and diverse services to 
migrant and seasonal farmworkers in the six New England States In addition to 
the organization's regional scope of services, we are^ an agency deeply-rooted to 
those communities m which farmworker populations exist, large or small 
. My personal affiliation with the farm labor community dates back to my youth, 
when tobacco and specialtv farms provided me with employment and income Fol- 
Jowing a tour of duty in Vietnam, I returned to New England to work on behalf of 
farmworkers. With the help of other concerned individuals, efforts were undertaken 
in the late 1960's to address the glaring social and economic problems which beset 
agricultural workers m an increasingly^ Tion-agriculturaf regional economy The 
culmination of these efforts was the incorporation, in 1971, of the New England 
Farm Workers' Council. From that year until August of this year, when I assumed 
the position of Acting Executive Director, I had been a member of the Council s 
Board of Directors, serving as Chairman for the last 5 years I also serve as a 
member of the Board of Regents for the State of Rhode Island, where I reside, and 
have been involved, for some time, with vocational education and employment and 
training programs. 

The comments which I offer today represent a confluence of two perspectives on 
the subject of employment and training One perspective, that of an employment 
and training service provider under the CETA structure established in VJIS, might 
be regarded as the more general of the two. The other perspective is that of an 
organization which administers employment and training and supportive services 
specifically and exclusively for farmworkers In viev? of these dual perspectives, the 
implications of reductions and/or rphjor policy changes in our national employment 
and training effort are of utmost significance and concern to the New England 
Farm Workers' Council. . ^ , • ' i 

In this, the final year of legislative authorisation fOr the Comprehensive Employ^ 
ment and Training Act, one might think it an appropriate time to review and 
evaluate, revise and redesign, .and, in the final analysis, develop new and better 
legislation with regard to empFoyment and training. Considering the relative wors- 
ening of socio-economic circumstances for many segments of cnirTJopulatroiTTTrthe^ 
years since CETA was initially authorized, it would seem minimally essential that a 
renewed national effort m employment and training include greater allocations of 
resources, better targeting of those resources, and substantial incentives for private 
employp r8 tij hirp tho se Americans whos e only distinction between you and mfSf a 
structural deprivation of opport^ities and skills. „ . . . 

Unfortunately, as we all know— and you gentlemen know well— these rational, 
strategic, and profitable considerations arc? likely to be subverted in the name of a 
balanced budget, innationar> military spending, and corporate and high income tax 
reductions. What is most disconcerting about this dichotomy of problem and solu- 
tion IS -the fact that it is proffered in the name of economic recovery I submit, from 
a front-line vantage point, that it is extremely difficult to explain to those unem- 
ployed, unskilled, and poverty stricken individuals that, m fact, the reductions in 
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traimng sloU, remedial education classes, and mmimal support services will yield 
economic benefits for them. 

The reality, gentlemen, is that the level of economic growth which our nation will 
attain in the remaining two decacfes ^Ifcthis century will be inexorably linked to the 
level^of development of our most important national resource-^our people In fact, 
thtf^ll potential for economic prosperity— for business as well as for individuals- 
will be realized only if and when our labor force is expanded and provided with 
appropriate skills, and not necessarily when depreciation of machinery and build- 

r — ings is accelerated. 

The fact is, however, that human resource development— of which employment 
and training programs are integral parts— measurably lags behind other aspects of 
our nation's development. The consequent need is for broadened and more effective 
human resource development, the emerging problem is that the tools and resources 
to meet this need— such as on-the-job training assistance and skill development 
programs — are being reduced, and in some cases eliminated altogether 

It is necessary, I believe, to preface the discussion of CETA^s reauthorization, or 
substitution, witlv contextual assessment of the realities surrounding the future of 
employment and training programs in general. To some, this assessment will smack 
more of rhetoric than substantive concern, o^jly time will determine which is 
correct. It is relevant, however, for this discussiorrbecaue, while debate over specific 
programmatic changes in CETA takes place among current program operators, 
other ' interested""parties~such as the National Alliance of Business— ate propos- 
ing a future for US. employment and training which would be effectively absent of 
~ a proactive role for current and, in many cases, effective E & T service providers. 
Ultimately, gentlemen, your respective committees may grapple with entirely an- 
tithetical models for the future of manpower pro§[rams. ^ . 

At the beginning of this statement, I inade reference to two ''perspectives" from 
which my observations on employment training are made. I would now like to 
elaborate on those perspectives in the cpntext of the specific questions put forth by 
you. 

^The first question involves the effectiveness of community based organizations in 
serving the CETA-eligible population. My candid response, based on necessary inter- 
actions with other types of organizations, units of government, and business entities 

in the provision of employment ^nd training services, is thatJ!!^BiJls_p_rQyide__the 

optimal means of identifying, representing, and providing employment related serv 
jces, particularly to specific, targeted population segments. Significant to this con- 
tention is the fact that frequently the existence of a community -based organization 
IS poisted on serving a particular segment or segments of the population with a 
developed expertise in, for example, farmworker employment and training It has 
been the experience of my organization that units of state and/or local government 
are unavoidably pluralistic m their approach to service delivery, hence the degree of 
commitment to specific groups suffers in addition to limited expertise in the particu- 
lar service area. Perhaps equally indicting is the influence of politics which per- 
^ades» the decision-making process of governmental units, with its accompanying 
patronage implications. Such is the inevitable fate of programs which become ad- 
ministered under block,grant formulae. With respect to private or business entities, 
there is a pathologic tendency for service programs to be viewed as the "revenue 
sources' or "assets*' of the organization rather than "resources" for service pro- 
grams and client assistance. 

The extent, of course, to which an individual CBO is effective (as well as efTicienti 
in serving segments of the CETA population is determined by a variety of internal 
factors U.e. management, linkages, acceptability bv the client group, etc.J. A signifi- 
cant advantage of the CBO concept lies in its adaptability to prescriptions of the 
Funding source (in CETA's case, the U S. Department of LaborJ, and in the direct 

exchange^f-technical expertise between grantor and grantees. 

In the case of the New England Farm Workers' Council, the "uniqueness" .of 
being a CBO has unquestionably contributed to our focused expertise in providing 
empl^^ent and training services, as well as the full range Cff farmworker specific 
services^ » 

The aicond question posed ;n regard to community based organizations as CETA 
program operators inquires as to the necessity of a mandate for CBO's as service 
providers In considering this question as a CBO, the immediate response is to 
recomrr^nd in the affirmative, and for substantially the same reasons cited in the 
response toHluestion one. > 

If, m fact\ the CBO concept is recognized as optimal for delivering^ services 
available unddr CETA, there then is sufficient reason to mandate the CBO's contin 
ued role whether under CETA or its successor. The experience of the last ten 
months has been revealmg in the sense that many^ programs and services of vital 
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significance, demons tratuble^effectiviies^ and even economic cSntribution have 
been slashed or ^iminated to* offset a non targeted program of federal tax cuts. And 
further, the policy of balancing 'the federal budget by 1984 requires two additional 
years of niassive cuts in social programs, cuts which will threatert even the mini- 
mum funding levels at which programs will operate in fiscal year W82. AccompaAy- 
^n?. threat of budget reductions is the certain demise of our national employ- 
mhht and tmining effort in the event GET A is tr^formed to a block grant 
program Thus, it is a tenuous supRoeitioa^ best thatVfective service providers, 
among tbem CBO's, wifl survive without a mandate. \ye i/rge your respective 
committees to weigh ^lis need for such a mandated Status heavily. 

It is with pleasure that the New England Farm Workers' Council takes up the 
third question of your committees, namely how well have CBO's coordinated in the 
past In responding, I would initially point out that coordination and linkages have 
been fundamental to the accomplishment of the^Council's goals from our beginning. 
By design, legislatii^e mandate, and. programmatic approach, we provide farm- 
workers with access tu more productive and stable employment opportunities, and 
develop, where possible, opportur^ies for advancement withm agriculture. We do 
^ this b> utilizing the educational, training and supportive service resource^ available 
in both the public and private sector. Examples of such resources are community 
and state colleges? Prime Sponsor training facilities, private traming institutions, 
and employer programs. Our direct services are designed to support rather than 
substitute for the employmenl^velopment of the farmworker, 
, As a far ni worker s p^ific C]^lka,the Northeast, the primary challenge to our 
prograrTimatid>tK;ccss lies in the ellectrve utilizatfon of largely urban-oriented serv- 
ice networks/to meet the needs of a rurally-inclined population. In our two largest 
service a real— Springfield, Massachusetts and Hartford, Connecticut— the inaccessi- 
bility and hig^ (jest of housing have forced farn^pvorkers and their families to reside 
in often subst<^naard inner<it> neighborhoods, with the added^roblems characteris- 
tic of urban poverty ("Urbanization", as a trend in this region of the country, is 
similar in impact to trends in developing cguntries of Latin America, Africa and 
Asia, where increased urbanization is magnifying the dimensions of socio-econonyc 
problems'and increasing the- difficulty of achieving their solutimis.) 

The implications of th^ trend for my organizatipii'are toda> such that providing 
"effective" and "raeanmgfuL'^ assistance to our^cjients requires-lhe capacity__to_ 
provide "comprehensive" services. In a period wheot we face diminishing resources, 
this is particularly understood to require development of appropriate linkages and 
coordination of a broad range of limited yet valuable resources The New England 
Farm Workers' Council believes it has been successful in this area, and can attest, 
through its experience, that other CBO's are effective service coordmators as well. 

The/ourth questi^ui^^Lyour inquiry relates to the flexibility of CBO's to change. I 
will phrase my answer irilerms of the specific limits of my organization, though I 
believ^ there is substantial commonality among other CBOs, and particularly 
among farmworker CBO's. >^ 

The simple realit>, gentlemen, is that anv^eparture from a federally mandated, 
nationally funded and GBO administered ofogram of employment and training for 
farmworkers will result* in a worsening^f 'chronic and systemic unemployment, 
underemployment, depg»dency and povrfrty among New England's n^grant and 
seasonal farm wlcji^rs ^The position that New England's prospering high technology 
and service or idled eni))loyers will alternatively meet the employment and trauiing 
needs of fannvwkers is not ope based^in fact. And further, there are numerous" 
examples, iW our part of the country alone, of the growing. failure of pu'tlic and 
Vocational education to efKctively deal with bi lingual and bi-cultural barriers to 
learning. These facts can jij.'affo rdJ^ be ignored. ^ 

Beyond the essentiajity f6r iJoHed national status, the future of farmworker 
employment and trainrng:^CBO's"iS'quite open to and in need of increased flexibility. 
Nowhere is the need gi^eater tTitfn ir^ the relationships between the CBO and 
prospective employment proyiders within the service^ area. , t 

Fo/ the CBO's part, there'is a critical responsibility to prepare clients for training 
and employ nlent in those sectors of the regional economy which exhibit growth and 
opportunity, Eniployers in this caiegory — many of whom have significant labor < 
ne^s due to. shortages of skilled pr semi-skilled labor— must become more closely 
involved with directing trining resources to ypecific occupations in demand.' Addi-^ 
tionally, due to eminent public resource reductions, the private sector must be 



Mn Hactford, the expansion of the insurance and financial industries has led to l.GOO-position- 
ayear gro\\Jk rate in clerical and relate fields, while at the same time the skilled and semi- 
skilled labor*|ftrce is shrinlting * ^ 
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induced to co-invest in training and employee development through ^a^eted t«« 
. incenVve priigrams. Presently^mployed approaches are not sufTiciently targeted or 

'"Si^a^Sd^Ljor flexibility change in which CBO's-myown included-are 
of viteTn^^at change ,s a broadening and diversification of service capabihu to 
<«a^hnerand related dient groups. While diversification may inevitably ^ce 
the number of CBO's providing employment and training services, it will, of nec^i- 
fma^mize a]l avail^le resSurc^ In the end. however, no amount of diversifica- 
L no a^^unt of private ^tor participation and no f °'^,'f ^f, ^ 

nomic recovery wiH eliminate the need for public resource allocation This, is the 

"tVlo^fhe'rmK the House and Senate Subcommitte^ °\^llTrZ' ' 
the approaching need to renew tHis nation's commitmen to employment and train- 
ing brings into focus a multiplicl^ of issues, philosophies and possible directions^ 
Kntm any future policy. We hope, is a retained commitment to making th|S . 
coS the "land of op^rtGnity." and for afl" Americans, not some I raise this 
sSie Sit of dZ concern over sentiment that E & T resources should be redirected 
to groui wiTa likelihood for success, rather than .'hose m need. Such sent.jj^^^ 
expressS anything but^fairtess and equality, and will only lead to a worsening of 
our nation's problems. ^ , ' ^ i ■ ■ j 

In measuring the success and effectiveness of employmen and training under the 
CETTA model, the results will show that thousands of unskilled Americans are today 
placed in productive, unsubsidized employment and contributing to our naUon s 
economy The results will also show a huge and disproportionate share of expendi- 
tures on "public service employment". In the final evaluation, we indeed, hope that 
distfnrtrons will be recognized between the success of training pn^ams m combat; 
W structural unemployment, and the more limited and temporal success of PSE 
pry-ams m counterSVlica^ unemployment. We believe these distinctions to be 

'Tconclud"ing this testimony. I would like to recommend emphatically that_ your 
subJommTtees insist on a continued recognition of the distinct needs and problems 
of sSc laSr Sents I say this as one who has. for many years dealt with one 
of th^ m Jt dJa^a^tegld of all labor segnjents, the farmworker. To suggest that 
the oDDortunity needs of this group, or of the inner cities' poorest groups, or of 
handlers l^rsS^do not require special recognition is to suggest retreat from an 
entire history of commitment. I trust you will not let this happen. 
Thank-you for this opportunity dnd good day. 

Mr. Jeffords. Before you go on, I would like to announce that 
there is a smorgasbord that starts at 6 o'clock here. It is a dutch 
treat Please get that dear before anybody hands me a check Ihe 
tab is $12. I will be there, and I am ^re the others will be. 

Go ahead, Ms. Curnan. 

STATEMENT OF SUSAN P. CURNAN, DIRECTOR, SMOKEY HOUSE 
PROJECT. DAmYjJ^m»m,m. 
Ms. Curnan. My name is Susan P. durnan. I reside. in Danby, 

Probably you will find my testimony is more implemented 
toward kids. I serve as director of Smokey House project, a pro- 
gram that combines youth employment training with demonstra- 
tion of sound resoui-ce management in Rutland bounty, Vt. 

Smokey House serves youth in 17 percent of the secondary ■ 
schools in this State and seeks to serve mdre. Over the past 18 
months I have also worked closely with three community-based 
organizations in New York City in devebping effective youth em- . 
ployment training-the New York Yoith Enerp Corps-based 
upon the model developed at Smokey House project 

I currently serve as cochairperson of the region I planning com- 
nlittee of youth practitioners network funded by the U.fa. Depart- 
ment of L^bor and centered at Brandeis University. 
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I will give you hope. I am going to read my text only because I 
am given to anecdotes and know that it will be over 10 minutes at 
least, and it is the last testimony of the day. 

In responding to the questions related to community-b^ed orga- 
nizations that I understand the committees are interested in, I 
want to point out that programs conducted by CBO's ur^der CETA 
have varied widely in scope, services, and effectiveness. 

Cutting across this range, however, have been two basic func- 
tions: One, income transfer; and two, employment training. 

Practitioners, who have concentrated on providing effective train- 
ing for jobs would, in my opinion, agree that the two functions 
should not be mixed. If th^y are, a double^and essentially imcom- 
pat ible— message goes to program operators and participants alike. 
Especially in the case of youth, such an approach tends to breed 
cynicism, if not downright negative work habits. 

By contrast, effective training through real work, supervised by 
competent adults, produces the kind of response we received from 
inner-city youth last summer. For example, 

I like to work It letb you uj>e your^mind and >our hands The, crew leader lets >ou 
express yourself If he sa>& something, I do it. Then, I tell him i( I didn't like it He 
gives you tl\e respect of listening That's what makes this^ijob; different— respect. 
Most programs, there's nu respect and no leadership The> pa> >uu to pla>. I told 
them right off. if that's the way for this job, I don't want it* 

My testimony toda> is based, therefore, on the assumption that 
service means training aimed at enabling people to become em- 
ployed and economically self-reliant. 

In accordance with my understanding of the committee's inter- 
ests, I have prepared my testimony with the following questions in 
mind. One, how well do CBO's serve the CETA population, two, is 
it necessary to provide a mandate that CBO's be service providers, 
three, how well have CBO's coordinated in the past, and four, how 
flexible are CBO's to change? 

I won't answer the last question very thoroughly, but I will say 
that I think it is mind boggling that we have developed the exper- 
tise to be flexible to change legislation, especially at the local level. 

My professional background and my experience as director of a 
>outh employment training program qualifies me best to concen- 
trate m> testimony on the first question. How well do CBO's serve 
the CETA population, with particular emphasis on disadvantaged 
youth. 

The question of CBO capacity to coordinate is subsumed in the 
following statement with particular reference to schools and em- 
ployers. The mandate that CBO's most need; ir\^ my judgment, is to 
provide training that is effective in making the.participant employ- 
able. 

Finally, the flexibility of )j^BO's must be directed to development 
of programs that Ofxn make a real difference to young people as. 
contrasted with what has too often been the outcome of past legis- 
lation ^>atit>f> ing the needs of the computers in order to be refund- 
ed, without the needed emphasis on insuring einployability. 

Assuming th^t serving does mean training that enables the dis- 
advantaged indii^idual to reach economic self-reliance through sus- 
tained employment, CBO's can serve the CETA population well. 
Operators of programs that achieve this outcome recognize, howev- 
\ 
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er, that training cannot be based only upon quantification, for 
♦ example — and this is beating the old drum that we have heard 
earlier today— training must be accomplished in x weeks; y partici- 
pants must be trained for z dollars each; and ^refunding will be 
based upon whether the CBO places a certain percentage of partici- 
pants. 

Under such a quantified formula CBO's are torced to cream, to 
select participants with the greatest strengths and who can thus be 
placed in the shortest time. Under these circumstances, CBO's can 
often serve participants well if the pl^rticipants are already strong 
enough to hold the job, once secuj:'ed. 

A separate question that must be stressed is how to serve well 
those, who have fallen furthest behind and provide them, especially 
youth, with a bridge over the employability gap. 

CBO s can succeed in this task only if the CETA quantification 
formula is relinquished and replaced by a formula concerned with 
development of human resources. Such a formula means focusing 
on the training and will include specific program elements re- 
quired to enable people to move from being unemployable to the 
level of employability as defined by business and industry. We 
heard about this earlier under the guise of competency-based learn- 
ing. 

A program aimed at these ends will do the following: One, accept 
the trainee where he or she is on the skills development ladder, 
recognizing that some may have a step or two to go before reaching 
the first rung, two, regularly monitor and document progress and 
establish successively ascending levels of skills. to be mastered; and 
three, establish specific employability-related objectives for train- 
ees. 

Smokey House project and the New York City Youth Energy 
Corps are examples of programs that have developed methods to 
accomplish these objectives and have demonstrated their effective- 
ness. 

Current literature and interviews with employers indicate that 
there is nothing mysterious about employability-related objectives. 
They are plain and reasonable for entry level workers. 

Employers want to know the foUowijag: Can they read, write, 
communicate verbally, and do arithmetic at acceptable levels? Can 
they get along with peers and supervisors in a worksite setting? 
Can they assume responsibility for regular and punctual attend- 
ance? Can they observe worksite rules and regulations, including 
safety? Caa they function as members of a team and grasp what 
that means for productivity? Can they solve problems? Have they 
gained a sense of personal achievement sufficient to provide strong 
motivation to do a job well? Finally, can they provide prospective 
employers with a record of satisfactory work experience? 

Employers regularly state that if they can gain access to a work ^ 
force with the preceding characteristics, the employers will do, and 
prefer to do, the necessary training. Thus, public policy must take 
mto account that employability is the same as trainability from the 
employer's viewpoint. 

The great majority of American youth are employable and train- 
able by the time they finish high school. A significant segment of 
our young people, however,4^re not. It is tKis group that CBO's can 
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serve well if public policy recognizes the crucial importance of 
developing these human^ resources by mandating programs that 
enable these young people to move from America s street corners 
to its facfories and businesses. 

Schools alone cannot dp the job for these youth because they 
drop out in frustration with classrooms where failure breeds hope- 
lessness. Employers cannot do the job because they require produc- 
tivity. These youngsters are not yet workers. 

Who can provide the bridge across this employability gap for our 
severely disadvantaged youth? CBO s can do this job, but only in 
conjunction with the schools at one end and employers at the 
other. 

Young people— the younger the better, including 14- and 15-year- 
olds— who begin learning in a worksite setting a half a day quickly 
connect the need for a half day of classroom learning with their 
own growing ability to work. 

We regularly see that youngsters who have dropped out of school 
will return if they can also learn of the worksite at jobs that they, 
and adults, regard as real and necessary. Moreover, work site 
learning must not only be real, it must be based on a low ratio of 
youth Workers to competent adult supervisors, no more than 6 to 1, 
industry *s own span-of-control standard. It sometimes goes to 7 to 
1, but they always^^cut it off there. 

Such work also provides these youth with a direct sense of 
achievement— often for the first time in a legitimate setting— and, 
perhaps most important, puts the young person in a close working 
relationship with a skilled, trustworthy adult who expects him or 
her to succeed. 

The significant segment of youth wp are most concerned with too 
often are floundering without relationships with adults— family 
has given up, teachers have given up, leaving only the necessarily 
limited wisdom of peers and the illicit rewards of the street econo- 
my to rely upon. 

These young people usually do not know a regular wage earner, 
much less how to work. Schools cannot teach them, employers, 
understandably, won't accept them. CBO's can accept them and 
through worksite learning can teach them how to work, as well as 
why classroom learning matters. The Smokey House and Youth 
Energy Corps programs illustrate how j such a program can be 
carried out. 

The low ratip of youth to skilled adults, while necessary, is 
expensive, but it should be noted thiat real and neeSed work per- 
.formed by youth results in economic productivity that helps ofeet 
those costs. Moreover, the close working relationship with matur^, 
competent adults, Eliminates the need for layers of counseling staff 
that usually drive up the costs of youth programs. ^ 

I need hardly point out that in the final analysis the cost is f^r 
less than lost productivity, economic dependence, incarceration, or 
the human misery of wasted lives. 

I learned the other day that incarceration for a year for a yourig 
person ranges from $18,000 to $22,000 per year, California being 
the highest. Tljat is outrageous. 

Earlier I stated that CBO's can well serve our most disadvan- 
taged youth by accomplishing this necessary job in conjunction 
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With schools and employers. The role of the schools is clear Ulti- 
mately the private sector must be relied upon to give a fair chance 
to youth who have learned how to work despite extreme disadvan- 

*^!n the meantime, however, CBO's need to work in conjunction 
with employers to insure that youth workers develop the skUls 
employere seek and that records of progress and achievement are 
prepared and maintained in a manner that employers can rely 

" w"e heard so much of this loud and clear from tfie Massachusetts 
contingent. What about cost? I often hear the statement That 
program really works, but we can't afford it." My immediate reac- 
tion is to say that we can't afford not to support programs that 
work for our youth. , , , 

There is a far more carefully reasoned answer that deserves real . 
attention, and I want to discuss it. First, however, it is worth i 
nothing the kind of simplistic arithmetic tdiat has been engendered 
as a consequence, in my judgment, of th^ imprecise objectives of 
CETA— training? incomS transfer? a mix? , . , . , 

This lack of clarity leads to the following kind of calculation 
familiar to all of us-take the cost of available programs,- divide 
each by the number of participants, and select those that serve the 
largest number for the least cost per participant. 

This assessment of results relies, of course on the quantitative 
formula. It does not differentiate between-indeed, it does not con- 
sider-qualitative results, outcomes for people, development ot our 
human resources. ,. . j * 

We cannot avoid the conclusion that such policy is aimed at 
spreading money around-that is, income transfer-and not at en- 
abling pirticipants, especially youth, to change their dismal situa- 

'Xcome transfer is a longtime, basic element of public policy. My 
concern is that without careful definition it spills over and waters 
down training— training of youth to work. , 

Consider, I ask you, the impact on young people if they perceive 
their Government as offering help but providing programs without 
, substance. Think about what the youths said last summer-if this 
is another program that pays you to play, I don t want it. Consider 
too, however, the intensified alienation that many young peop e 
feel when they know their Government is paying them to. do little 
and achieve nothing. . , , i ♦ j 

This problem is summed up for me when I hear people connected 
with CETA programs say quality and quantity of work aoesnt 
matter, that dd adage it is good enough for the Government. "The 
Government doesn't cdre. They just pay you, anyway, buch out- 
comes do not serve society or our young people well 

The kind of calculations that do deserve careful examination 
take into account two outcomes of real signincance to young 
people One. learning the skills, habits and itudes tha make 
them employable; and two, remaining in sciiool to develop the 
colnitive skills that will be required in more than !)0 percent of 
iobs in the computer age. ,1- ^ ■ 1 

Moreover, if these skills are learned in programs that involve 
realTnd needed work-such as New York City's Youth Energy 
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Corps, which conducts basic weatherization in low-income housing, 
or programs that carry out necessary work in our State or urban 
parks— the work itself represents economic return that shoi^ld be 
calculated as offset to cost. 

Solution of complex problems requires sophisticated calculations. 
We can no longer rely on simplistic arithmetic that results in 
spending large sums of money with little result. There is a whole 
system for this called benchmarking that can be incorporated to 
legislation. 

Once more I submit that the task before us is to enable our 
youth to become employable by providing them with real work and 
supervision that trains and motivates them to do work well With 
legislation aimed at work and effective outcomes for youth, CBO s 
can do this job. Indeed, some are already doing it. 

You have learned much from these programs and others during 
the past 3 years. We know what to do and how to do it. Your very 
presence here today encourages us all to belieye that you are 
determined to stand by our disadvantaged citizens and to see that 
Americans young people, in particular, have the training they need 
to become workers who can take their place in society. 

If the kind of program I have outlined here were in effect today, 
a significant segment of our youth would have options other than 
welfare and the illegal rewards of the street economy and critics of 
youth employment programs would become supporters on account 
of savings on welfare costs, safer streets and a more productive 
society. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Jeffords. Very well said by all. I think you put the empha- 
sis back where we certainly want it, aild that is on the human 
aspects, human improvement. / 

I guess carrying forward with that, I would be concerned about 
what would happen to CBO's. I would just ask this question: If we 
do design legislation with the block grant type concepts, what do 
you think would happen to CBO s if we did not delineate specifical- 
ly that CBO's ought to remain in existence? 

Ms. Powers. It depends on whether you gave the block grants to 
the CBO s or the CBO s to the block grants. I think that is probably 
pretty apparent from a CBO point of view. There are CBO's that 
are long and aged and have good political roots. There are a lot of 
CBO's that do not. 

The block grant process very clearly is going to be a political 
process in one form or another. For CBO*s to survive, they are 
going to have to get into the business of lobbying, spending time on 
those kinds of activities that very often take us away from work for 
extended periods of time. 

Mr./ Flores. From my perspective, we just submitted the propos- 
als tp the Department of Labor. We have to compete every year for 
our, money. We have been competing for 10 years, sp to us competi- 
tion is good. We live in a capitalistic society, and it is good to be 
competing, so we know one can take anything away from you. 

If you do it on a scale frorh 1 to 10 and if a Governor and I have 
worked for a Governor and a mayor— has $1 million to give but to 
a group of people, he has to look at it from a political point of view, ^ 
who is going to give me the most vote? 

I ^ 
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Farmworkers are not going to give the mayor or Governor the 
most votes, but in fact they are the ones who need ,the most 
services. Children are not going to give the mayor or the Governor 
the most votes, but in fact they may be the ones who need the most 
Service. ^ 

So, the disadvantaged people, whether handicapped or whatever, 
Spanish-speaking people who might live in Hartford and Spring- 
field, who are Puerto Rican citizens who in Puerto Rico when they 
vo^.they vote 95 percent,, but when they come to Springfield and 
Holyoke, I can't even get them registered because there is alien- 
ation between them and the system. 

So the mayor does not have to put the money there unless I can 
get the people to vote, but the year I do that, they blow me away. 
They would say^^ "I give you money to do some service, not to 
register those people." So it can become a very vicious circle. 

In the past, as a matter of fact, in Massachusetts we did not have 
competition. The advantage was that we were able to do good 
programing. If you can do good programing, everybody supports 
you. 

In Massachusetts, nobody competes against us or Connecticut or 
Rhode Island. The Governor supports the entire congressional pro- 
gram, but if the money for farmworkers comes directly to the 
Governors, that is going to be election year, and I would be afraid 
to say that the organization, being alive for 11 years, and we have 
a fiscal system and we have done nothing. 

W[e have been sponsored without the big bucks and without the 
big administrative service, and we have dedicated people. 

That is one thing that makes CBO*s different from Government 
agencies. We have dedicated people. I have been involved in this 
organization because I believe in it. I was a farmworker once, and I 
believe that through this structure we can do something. 

The same thing with the other people.*What I need to hear from 
this committee and/what I need to hear from this country, is to let 
me kijow if a§ a unit I can make it. There are hundreds of thou- 
sands of Heriberto Flores or Joe Smiths who can be helped through 
this kind of program, and they are not going to make it. 

My concern is that I need to hear from the committee and from 
the Congress and from bur leaders whether it is going to be a 
hypothetical policy to say yes, we want to be involved with those 
people, and we are not going to put any money there. _ 

If that is the case, I am going to go and open my own private 
corporation and make money first and then after I make money 
and I am rich or whatever it is, I will come and help some of my 
people; 

That would be the logic because if I have to depend on the 
Government to put some bucks up there, they are not going to 
have it, if I have to depend on some other businessmen. Out of 
every 100 businessmen, maybe one Is socially aware Knd concerned ^ 
that h^ is willing to put the money to support the community. You 
have another 99 who don't want to hear it. 

That is as clear as I can put it. I think that under the block 
grant structure, some organizations can survive better than others 
because they have political knowledge somehow. 
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As a matter of fact, this year'^in New Hampshire I met with 
somebody from Senator Humphrev's office, and it was amazing. I 
guess my philosoph> is considered a liberal philosophy. Somebody 
told me Senator Humphrey s philosophy is supposed to be to the 
right. 

Without disrespect to Senator Humphrey, his philosophy was 
conservative I met with some of his aides and the people told me 
- he was not going to talk to me. But you have to talk to everybody. I 
went and talked to his aide up there. When we finished, we ended 
up that we were talking the same language. 

His philosophy was that you don*t give a man a fish for the day 
because then he doesn*t know what else. The philosophy was teach 
a man how to fish and he can eat 4,000 years. 

That is our philosophy at the CBO. We don't want welfare. If the 
country was really talking about eliminating welfare, the country 
should eliminate alj welfare only for those people who need it 
because welfare is one of the most destructive things that this 
country h*as developed to keep some people oppressed. 

There is preliminary indication in this country that Puerto Rican 
people like to be on welfare. Well, I am Puerto Rican. I don't like 
to be on welfare, but I lil^e to be making $200,000 a year. In order 
to do that» I have to work hard. 

Mr. Jeffords. Or play baseball. 

Mr Flores. Yes, sir. I don't know how to play baseball. I have to 
work for the private sector if I want to do that. But at some point, 
you have to decide. The question is not making $200,000. The 
question is you made It. The country made an investment on me 
for whatever reason. 

I have a responsibility, as many of the people in CBO's. You find 
the^CBO's have the highest retention of employees. You have 
people working for 5, 10, 15, 20 years. You might leave the CBO's 
and work for the Government and come back to the CBO's. 

There is a structure there. I think that we believe in what we 
are doing. As a matter' of fact, for the record, there are three 
people that are great people that work in my organization, that is,. 
Grace Taylor, Jim Malone and Bill McCarthy. In all this research 
over here— we have done great research, and I wanted to mention 
the names for the record because it is important. 

We believe, We love our people and ourselves and we believe in 
what we are doing. That is the kind of spirit we have. I think if 
this country ever takes away the policy and destroys the CBO's, I 
think to start rebuilding the belief that we have put in the CBO's 
for years I don't think that we can do it again. 

Even if we Ipse it for one or 2 years and setting it up again, with 
all due respect to this committ|e, I think that people like me and 
other people will leave, and I think that we will change our philos- 
ophy in terms of what is going on, when a new President gets 
elected and all the work we have done. 

I spent 11 years of my life in my organization. I have a daughter 
who is 4 years old. This organization that I have spent my life we 
, got this organization started with $33. As a matter of fact, we did 
not have the $33 together and the Council of Churches lent us $5. 
That is the way we started. 

O 
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I spent 11 years of my life putting this structure together. We 
have helped thousands and thousands of people. We do a compre- 
hensive structure because that is the way we believe. When you t 
deal with disadvantaged people and the people in the industry 
don't want to deal, you have to deal with the whole person. It 
might be drug problems, alcohol problems, mental problems, all 

kinds of problems. . , / . • j 

When you take one perspn-^rta you provide training and you 
place that person in ajeiTand you don't even have to do a followup 
on that person; when you take somebody on a summer daj^it was 
90 degrees, and they are picking tobacco and it is hot and they are 
only "making$2intherield. ^ ^ \n \ j 

You can find a job in the foundry paying $6 an hour and they . 
come back and say this is a great job because it is different, but 
they make more money. So I just wanted to say that if we have to 
compete in the block grant, we don't have the political vote. 

Mr. Jeffords. You understand our position. The Governors are 
screaming on the one hand that this federalism is a sham and 
what you have to do is give us a blank check to distribute the 
money Then we have people like yourselves screaming on the 
other hand, don't give it to them, you will wreck all that has gone 

^^Mrl Flores. You can give it to them, but make sure yojLPV^ 
the regulation 25 percent of your moneys have to go to CBO s or 
whatever. That is OK. I don't mind, and they can have it. 

Ms NuLTY. Before I even address the issue of whether or nof 
CBO's would survive a block grant, I think first we have to look at 
what is happening to CEO's now, considering all the budget cuts 

I know in Connecticut, with the budget cuts, we have many of 
them already gone and many floundering about ready to die and a 
few still kicking. As a matter of fact, I have seen tears/ or close to 
tears, in many CBO directors over the last 6 months. So if it goes 
to block grants— I hope it does not go to block grants— I think it 
depends a lot on who will have the power over those block grants. 

I know in the State of Connecticut, the government is making 
significant efforts to work with economic development. So back to 
Stephanie's comments about private sector's feelings about commu- 
nity-based organizations, I can only speak from the perspective of 

"^If you^give the money to the Governors to distribute, and if the 
Governors are playing the economic development game, I think we 
can see the demise of CBO's. , ^ . 

One other thing. If there are a few CB(^ that are around that 
have the political power to be able to grab some of the money, 
what we are going to see is an incredible duplication of service. 
- It is a duplication of service that I have seen in many of the 
pictures, in particular one picture in the Connecticut area where 
they just incredibly duplicate other services available in the com- 
muaity because they do ^ot trust the other services available in 
the community, which is a terrible waste of the scarce dollars that 

are available. 
So I think that is what we might see. _ 
Mr. Jeffords. Susan, I realize you are not as intimately involved 

in this. 
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Ms. CURNAN. I do have something to say. Anybody here from 

Vermont 

- Mr. Flores. That is what I was talking about. ^ 

Ms. CuRNAN. But I think that I am optimistic and naive at the 
same time, but I think that that, as Stephanie said, some of the 
limiting factors are time and safety. CBO's are not very well pre- 
pared U) spend either one of those. But it is a matter of marketing, 
and I think in working in concert and that is what we can learn 
from the marketing. 

It is by no coincidence that CBO's are on the last agenda of the 
hearing. They are always the last. You can only get a^rivate 
sector guy for half a day. Only the morning, because he has to go 
back and make money, and CBO's sit around all day, but then you 
don't have your proposals ready to go and all of that. 

I am optimistic because of what we have managed to learn, the 
good things we have learned from some members of the private 
sector, and that is marketing. We have a service that they need, in 
* fact, if legislation requires us to serve the most disadvantaged. 

If we do, we can do it best and they know it. They can!t do it, 
and they want to get the kids who are already job ready in to get 
placed and work with |the schools for those kinds. There are those 
kids who are falling through the cracks that they need CBO's for. 
So, I think it is ^ marketing issue. ] 

Ms. Grayson. Since it is so late, I don't want to ask a question, 
but^J would like to ask for some help; that is, particularly in this 
issu4 of designing performance criteria that there seems to be a 
strong movement to a performance-based system. 
' A number of Members of Congress and I think, and probably 
even some of our committee members have expressed the same 
concern, that CETA has not been sufficiently performance oriented 
in the past, but we do need some help in designing criteria that 
reflect this qualitative factor that you mentioned. 

It is a very troublesome issue for us as we are trying to draft 
legislation how we have a system which can be held accountable 
yet also serves those most in need and deals with some of these 
other issues. 

So, if you could give us some of your recommendations — the 
more specific, the better— it would be very helpful to us. 

Ms. CuRNAN. Please call us. Stephanie and I are chairing a 
network and we just set up this network on Friday. 

Mr. Jeffords. I appreciate the patience of everyone. I know how 
it is to be at the end of the panel as much as you would like to say 
forget the last five panels and we will rush right through. You put 
as much work, or more, as anyone else in your testimony^ 

I appreciate your patience in waiting to be heai!*d, and I would 
like to thank everyone for the tremendous job that they have done 
of providing us with many, many ideas. 

As has been pointed out, this is one of the best field hearings 
that I have been on. This is a very critical time, and critical area, 
and people are responding in good form especially now that the 
reality has set in. We have not seen much response from out in the 
field, but now that reality has really set it, it is coming. ^ 

That is good. It will be in time,4?opefully, and we will be prepar- 
ing specific le^slation. We will need your help in that. We will be 
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getting back out to you either generally or somehow with the 
specific legislation, and we would Tike your comments at that time. 
With that, I will declare the hearings closed. 
[Whereupon, at 6:20 p.m. the subcommittee adjourned.J 
(Material submitted for inclusion in the record follows:] 

Town of Southbridge, 
Southbridge, Mass., November 13, 19Bi. 

Hon, Gus Hawkins, ^ „ » , , 

Education and Labor Subcommittee On Employment Opportunities, 
Washington, B.C. 

Dear Congressman Hawkins. By way of introduction, my name is Lawrence 
Hyman, The Chairman of the Southbridge, Massachusetts Town Council and 
member of the Central Masachusetts Regional Private Indi^try Council 

The matenal attached is a letter of testimony of the CETA reauthon^tion to be 

entered into the congressional records as part of the hearings held at Brattleboro, 

Vt., November 2, 1981. I would like to thank both you and Congressman James 

Jeffords for the opportunity to submit this testimony. 

Sincerely yours, _ „ 

^ Lawrence Hyman, 

Chairman, Town Council. 

Testimony op Lawrence Hyman, Chairman, Town Council 
Southbridge, Massachusetts has been one of the lead subgrante^ in the Massa- 
chusetts Balance of State since the inception of CETA and while testimony has been 
given by non<hief elected officials stating that there is a "growing concern among 
Chief efected officials responsible for subgrantee junsdiction that they should not be 
invested with the authority and accountability of a job training system I fed that 
It IS of great importance that I as one of those chief elected officials, state that I am 
strongly committed to the continuation of the decentralized system that currently 
exists with both the authority and accountability that is contained therein ^ 

Throughout the years a great deal of professionalism has been gained in the 
system ^ it now exists. It is not the time for ^'experimentation While it is obvious 
that the system currently in place can continually be improved upon, I believe that 
any extreme changes in the CETA reauthorization could only ^regressive in 
nature and put us back to square one in employment and training authority- While 
I would support stronger linkages in the coordination of services with other pro- 
grams such as the employment service and vocational education, it not appear 
to me to be appropriate to consolidate these agencies into a single system with a 
single purpose. Each agency has d separate mission ai^d CETA alone has been given 
the missionof serving the economically disadvantaged with respect to traimng these 
individuals to become economically self-sufficient Agencies such as the employment 
service and vocational education should continue in their roles as supporting enti- 
ties in servicing this target population. I feel strongly that there should be a 
continual strong federal role in the function of training and in the overall economic 
development of any given area. Unskilled labor and unemployment does not merely 
affect any one given area but it aTfefits the entire nation as a whole Therefore I 
would be opposed to block grants given to the states for training purposes This 
would undoubtedly have the effect of creating an additional layer of administration 
andmay very well enhance the politicizing of the system. ♦ . 

In the Commonwealth fcf Massachusetts I would be opposed to a network ol 
regional employment training authorities, "RETA's" It is my concerned opinion 
that large regional authorities would not effectively reduce the administrative enti- 
ties within the state if the truly needy of the urban, suburban and rural areas are 
to be served equitably. In a suburban and/or rural setting Mass transit very olten is 
virtually non-existent, therefore creating a situation whereby people within these 
areas could not be properly served without satellite offices being created within the 
various regional authorities. I would suggest that in light of continual reduction in 
CETA funding that consolidation of subgrantees be considered where necessary and 
that consolidation be reflected in such a manner as to enable the continuation ot 

services in rural areas ^ r i-u i u u« 

I would strongly support the continuatibn of programs for youth, I would be 
especially concerned with in-school youth programs. The strength of America has 
always been invested in our youth. However, surveys have shown that many young 
people throughout the years have been for'ced to discontinue their education in 
order to secure either temporary or full time jobs to assist in supporting their 
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/dmilies Six years ago in this area 44 percent of the unemployed population were 
high school dropouta Partly due to the continuing in-school youth programs this 
has dropped significantly. 

I would also suggest that CETA should play a bigger role in the overall economic 
development of our nation and the CETA reauthorization allow through local 
option, a larger "set aside" of monies to be utilized in re-training and upgading. 
Presentl> I believe 6 percent is the allowable figure. I would submit for your 
consideration, that perhaps 15-20 could be utilized in this area Again, I would like 
to thank Congressman Hawkins for the opportunit> to present this testimony. 
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Prepared Statement Submittep by Thomas A. Hanlev, Director, Rhode 
Island Balance of State Prime Sponsor, Division of Job Developmep and 
Training, Department of Economic Development, Providence, R.L 

position paper— the structure of employment and training program^ 

This paper Is/Submitted for consideration during hearings on the 

reauthorlzatlon^PTthe Comprehensive Employment and Training Act for tiscal 

year 1983 and beyond. 

A Social or an Economic Program? 

The Comprehensive Employment and Training Act has been vlewed^as a 

social program. Given the socla-economic characteristics of Its ^eligible 

popimtion, the consensus of policy-makers is that only social progranining 

can resolve the problems facfed by the economically disadvantaged. In a' 

position paper prepared May 1, 1981 by the Employment and Training Council 

for the U. S. Conference of Mayors, it is argued that the view of* CETA as 

a social program is distorted on several counts* First, the paper states 

that a py^gram should be perceived and conceived in terms of its functions 

rather than In terms of the recipients of its services - "The relevent 

questions is what does the program do rather than who does it do it to".. 

On a second point, the paper states that serving CETA target groups 

- by socVl programs is erroneous and assumes that these groups cannot respond 

to the stimuli as members of the larger society ajw^4hat government. is 

the only mechanism capable of resolving problems of these groups - "Even the 

so-called CETA private sector programs do nothing more^than force private 

business into governmental modes of behavior". 

Finally, the paper argues that CETA serves the entire conmunlty and 

should not be narrowly defined in terms of the target groups that are the 

direct recipients of CETA services. CHA provides training to develop a 

skilled labor force which benefits employers and pumps money into the local 

community. 

Should CETA be viewed as a social program? The Rhode Island Division 
of Job Development and Training representing the Rhode Island Balance of 
State Prime Sponsor Jthinks not. When we measure the results of CETA, we 
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do so by neisurfug the Impact of Its effect on ^the econooy of the loctlify, 
state, and nation. CETA, therefore being an ecloncnic tool , ha^ the goal 
of providing skill training to meet the labor needs of the comnunity/ 
The Basic Design of the CETA System 

Hodr then should CETA be structured If It is to have -thMiaximum 
economic ioipact? It Is of our opinion that a comprehensive employment and 
training system be organized Into two major systems: 

(1) Client Intake and Services Delivery 

(2) Training and Oob Delivery 

We can no longer afford to send into direct placement, classroom 
training, and on-the-job training individuals who arj not prepare^. Private 
industry has endured referrals of unmotivated and otherwi^ unprepared 
individuals for years. How on earth can anyone and ^especially a govem- 
roenttl agency expect employers to continually jeopardi:?e this roost important 
resource (labor force)? It is imperative that "we" send to these employers 
well -motivated, prepared individuals. Tfie foundation for a healthy relation- 
ship between private^. industry and government will be built itot upon dollars 
from ^ disorganized on-the-job training program, but upon careful referralsj 
of well -motivated and prepared Individuals. 

So critical is this point, that we wduld recommend a separate under- 
taking of bringing clients to the point where referrals to employers can be 
made with total confidence. This activity would be complimented by a 



separate training and job delivery effort. 

The illustration at the end of this paper graphically describes the 
total system. You will note that there are five circles that we will call 
^ levels to employment! - These Uvels are defined as follows: 
Level Number One — Unsubsidized Employment 
Level Number Two — On- the- Job Training 
Level Numbe Three — Classroom Training ^ 
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■ Level Number Four — Identlficition of Client Groups 
Level NuHber Five — 'Job Readiness Services 
' * As- cjn be seen, the innenoost circle is'unsiibsidized cwployaent.^ 
As you look outwird, you will note that on-the* job trai nitig is the next 
level indicating that this activity is closest to unsubsidized enploynent. 
The next level outward is classroom training which ranks just behind on- 
the-l^ training. Level nianber four is actually the entry point into the 
CETA prograa. This leveT includes the eligible population. You will note 
th4t the leve'l^onUins four sections which we will call groups. These are 
identified as follows: 

Client Group Nunber One — Clients ready for Direct Placement ^ 
Client Group Nurober* Two — Clients reacJ(y for On-the-Job Training 
Client Group Nurt)er Three — Clients ready for^assroora Training 
Client Group NuAer'Four - Clients needing Job-Readiness Services 
The final level identifies a variety of job readiness services that 

are provided by or initiated by the Prime Sponsor. These Include work - 

experience programs. Job search assisUnce, remedial education, counseling^ 
testing, health care services, and 'other supportive services. 

The basic concept of this illustration is that clients entering the 
CETA system are assessed for placement into, one of the four groups contained 
in level number four. The goal for clients in gnoups one, two, and three 
Is to move inwardly toward level number .one. The Prime Sponsoj;:. utilizes its 
Training and Job Delivery System to provltie dlrect^placemerit," on-the-job 
training, or classroom training to these clients. Individuals in group four 

1. It is conceivable that an additional level of job retention could 
could, be added. It woulrf be within the Level NOmber One circle. 
To say that unsubsidized enipljoyment is the ultimate goal of CETA 
would be a mistake. More correctly, job retention is the 
ultimate goal.,, 
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do not enter the Training and Job Delivery SysUm but rather wove out- 
wirdly to level nurt>er five where the Mae Spowor utilizes its Client 
Intake and Services Delivery Systeo to provide one or, uore various supportive 
and Job readiness seYvices. ^ 

Oncfr these services are provided, clients may th^n re-enter level 
number four into either group one, two, or three. 

The result of this approach would have the Prime/Sponsor concentrating 
and maximizing its efforts on (1) insuHng that clients are ready for place- 
■«nt within the local labor market, and (2) developing job training 
opportunities for clients who are well -motivated and prepared. 
The Specific Design — Program Activities 

What activities should be allowed in this two-tiered system? Our 
contention is that there should be three allowable activities: 
{If Job Readiness Services 

(2) On-the-Job Training 

(3) Classroom Training 

These activities would be authorized under two Titles: Title I would 
include Job Readiness Services while Title 11 would include On-the-Job 
Trailing and Classroom Training. 

UnSr Title I, Prime Sponsors would be able to concentrate and 
maximize services to individuals not ready for employment. In-depth assess- 
ment, counseling, and screening would allow the Prime Sponsor to organize 
their client load by the^most in need and provide for them a fu^l range of 
services. As an example, a prime sponsor may elect to establish a full -service 
center to intake clients, perform assessment to determine the most appropriate 
servlce(s), and then provide those services (or refer out to existing agencies) 

that will enable them to enter Title II services. 

•* 

Title II activities would enable the Prime Sponsor to deal with those 
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clients who are ready to be exposed to private and public enplpynent. These 
Individuals would either enter, unsubsldlzed ewplpynent directly or Indirectly 
through On-the-Job and Classroow Training Programs. ^ 

The attempt of the organization presented above Is to enable the 
Prine Sponsor staff to specialize their efforts In the field of Employment 
and Training, fhrough T1t?e I activities, staff would concentrate their 
enei*gies on the social and economic needs of the clients wht^e staff under 
Title II would devote their time to the needs of the coorxinity of which 
private Industry Is a major part. 

Accounting for the Effort -- How do we Measure Performance? 

The Rhode Island Balance of State Prime Sponsor has continually realized 
a successful placement rate In classroom training and on-the-job training 
programs well over 80 percent. Yet, through the third quarter of fiscal 
year 1981, the actual entered employment rate for all of Title if B/C 
activities stood at 45 percent. On the one hand, we are telling employers 
that we have a highly successful training program; yet, on the ot her han dj we 
produce statistics showing that less than five out of ten individuals enter 
employment. This is so, because prime sponsors are asked to report their 
total erirollments and teminations for all of Title II B/C. Consider the 
following situation: 

Prime Sponsor X receives through its Intake system 10,000 indivi- 
duals. Of that number, 8,000 are CETA eligible. The Prime Sponsor provides 
Initial assessment and employability development services to these 8,000 
individuals, and a^ a result, has a total enrollment level of 8,000. Now, 
given the allocation of that Prime Sponsor, 1,000 classroom training and 
500 on-the-job training slots were able to be developed. Also 1,000 work 
experience slots^ are developed of which 500 are for in-school youth. This 
Prime Sponsor now is faced with an eligible enrollment level of 8,000 
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Individuals and prograa slots of 2,500. If I wy develop this senarto 
furtfief, let us assume the following outcocics at the end of the fiscal year! 
- Of the 1,000 individuals who enter classroodt^tralning, 
900 are 'entered into'unsubsidlzed cnploywent. 
Of the 500 individuals who enter tfn-the-Job training, 
450 are, entered Into unsubsldized employment, ~ 
Of the 500 individuals who enter out-of-school work 
e;cperience, 250 ertter unsubsldized eirployment. 
Of the 500 individuals who enter in-school wark experience, 
all return to school. 

Finally, of the 5,500 individuals who reinaij^and who do 
not enter a draining program (for lack fif slots), the 
Prime Sponsor i% able to place into direct unsubsldized 
employment 500 individuals, 
SUMMARY- 

Total Served 8,000 
Total Terminations 8,000 
Entered Employment 2,100 
Return to School 500 
Other Terminations 5,400 
The performance of this Prime Sponsor is then: 
Entered Employment Rate 26% 
Positive Termination Rate 33X 
Other Termination Rate^ SB% 
But, if looked at separately, the entered employment rate for class- 
room training i$ 90 percent, for on-the-job training 90 percent, and for 
work Experience (out-of-school) 50 percent. 

Now, how does this Prime Sponsor improve its performance? Does it 
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try to increase Its entered enployment rate for classroon training or on- 
the-job training? — Iiiposslble! Does It try to Increase It for work 
expertepcre? — Again, inpossiblel Does It reduce, the number of people it 
serves?i- Not feasible, since they are all Cg^A eligible. In reality, it 
.nust bite the bullet: 

Perhaps the Ocpartuent of Labor can understand this situation, but 
how about the general public and private industry? Through our reporting 
system, they see a 26 percent entered enploymcnt rate fn« a pri«e sponsor 
who supposedly ha$ an excellent training systc*. 

The Rhode Island Balance of Statfe Prine Sponsor believes that this 
situation would be corrected through the itiplenienUtlon of the service design 
deUiled in this paper. Specifically, the Prime' Sponsor would report the 
^results of two Titles, In the exajople above, the prime sponsor would 
report under Title I (Oob Readiness Services) the 8,000 clients who are 
CETA eligible and who enter the system. Specific reporting would include 
the number who receive various services suSi as work experience, counseling, 
remedial education, etc., and the number who transfer to Title II (Oob 
Training and Placement Services), iinder Title II, the prime, sponsor would 
report the 1,000 individuals who enter classroom training and the 900 who 
are placed, the 500 who enter on-the-job training and the 450 who are placed, 
and the 500 who enter directly Into unsubsidized employment. 

Through this reporting system, one can measure the effectiveness of 
a prime sponsor in two areasl (1) preparing clients, and (2) training and 
placing clients. It will also be learned if a particular prime sponsor is 
indeed qualified to perform each or both of these services. The decislorffor 
subgranting one or both of these functions can be made easily. 
Thank you for. your time and your consideration on these 
vlully Important Issues effecting the economic future of ^ 
the people of our nation. { 
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THE RHODE ISLAND BALANCE OF STATE PRIME SPONSOR EXPERIENCE 

The Rhode fsland Balance of State CETA Prime Sponsor is In the fore-' 
front tn its ability to custocnize en^>1oyment and training programs to roeet 
the diverse and fluctuating needs of ^^fl6^^fsUr\(\' s industry »nd job market. 
A unique approach that directly links Rhode Island's CETA training programs 
to the private sector is the fact that the Prime Sponsor Is a division of 
the State's Department of Economic Development. Consequently, as the 
administration re-emphasizes the necessity of linking with the private 
sector, the Rhode Island Balance of State CETA Prime Sponsor is in a 
position to continue the development of training programs according to 
the existing concept that is well established and successful. Specifically, 
it may be noted that during fiscal year 1981, ninety-five percent of the 
participants entering our training programs transitioned from being un- 
employed and economically disadvantaged to employed, productive, and 
^working toward their. career goals. ' 

As it is well known, all CETA participants must be economically 
disadvantaged and unemployed to enter CETA training programs. However, 
in addition to the participant's financial instability at the time of 
application to CETA, that individual may be experiencing a variety of 
* situations that are necessary to overcome .in order to eliminate barriers 
and be transitioned into unsubsidlzed employment. Such barriers to employ- 
ment Include but are not limited to lack of work experience, skill abilityi 
and educational level, attitudi^al problems, and/or the. lack of confidence. 
The Rhode Island Balance of State Prime Sponsor has an established mechanism 
in place, through which an individuars Interests, aptitude, and employment 
, barriers are identified through a comprehensive Intake system. There are 
nine (9) area centers throughout the State. Applicants are cooperatively 
assessed in terms of which CETA activities are most appropriate and meet 
the interests and aptitudes of the individual. In addition to meeting the 
training needs of individuals, a support system is provided through the 
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Offering of contlnu&l vocational counseling, guidance and extensive Job 
development activities. 

The various activities and services that the Rhode Island Balance of 
State Prime Sponsor provides are specifically designed In accordance vdth 
the labor market danands and are Interrelated with all CETA activities such 
as the Work Experience Program, Classroom Training, On-the-S3ob Training, 
Job Search, and the Youth Programs. 
5^ The CETA Work Experience Program Is designed to give an Individual 
the opportunity to learn vfhat the world of work Is like, how to develop good 
work habits (like getting to work on time) and attitudes. Work Experience 



Is also uVe^as~a tool to allow the participant to explore a number of 
career fields ► These placements are short term, not more than 90 working 
days, during which the participant receives a minimum wage. Very often, a 
work experience participant will transition Into another CETA trarning program 
such as Classroom Training or On-the-Job Training In order to acquire the 
skills necessary In obtaining a job. 

"^he Displaced Homemaker Program, part of work experience, for women 
who are trying to re-enter the labor force after many years. Is very 
successful. Women, after many years at home, because of divorce, widowhood 
or husbands who are disabled, need to provide for themselves and their families. 
This type of population has Increased significantly during the past years. 
The Rhode Island Balance of State Is acutely aware of the Increasing needs 
of women In this position. With the hel^of the Displaced Homemaker Program, 
eight percent of the women who have finished the program have not only found 
work, but have also developed a network and support system that makes them 
feel, once again, needed and productive. 

A direct mechanism that links CETA training programs with the private 
sector Is the Vocational Classroom Training Program. It trains participants 
with skills in areas where there is a high demand for trained employees and 
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equips them with the technical skills for these positions. There are on- « 
going Classroom Training programs thatraeet the constant needs of Rhode 
Island^s latx)r market as well as new job opportunities In a demanding or 
increas'lng field of work. 



Of particular Interest Is the roost recent and successful CABLE " 
Television Training Program. The six (6) week program, designed In 
cooperation with Hinkels and McCoy, a world-wide known engineering firm, 
prepares CETA participants for the Increasing demand for Hnepersons, 



splicers, and Installers. This graining program which Is located In the 
Rhode Island Weatherlzation Cente^;;Ts4^only, teaches the trainees classroom 
theory regarding the specific job. It also Instructs them in pole cllmblrtg. 
The pole farm, for climbing training, simulates a construction site where 
trainees learn to Install hardward, strand, and cable. Installation 

Instruction includes service drops and InsldfeTrfiring^n armodalar housing , ^ 

unit. Graduates of the CABLE Television Program earn a good wage ifi an 
industry that Is experiencing pLnomlnal growth. ThT'average wage rate Is 
$6,50 per hour. The highest wage rate of one. of the graduates was $7.50 
per hour. An additional positive result of the program Is that It costs 
only $2^098.00 per participant to receive training in such a lucrative 
field of work. 

The Computer Training Program was designed and developed according to 
the demands in the Data Processing field. The curriculum content and „ 
methodology of the training prpgram were developed with the input of more 
than thirty data processing professionals. Participant prograinners are 
introduced to basic data processing concepts; math is reviewed and the working 
environment is surveyed to prepare students for the remainder of the program 
which attempts to simulate the pressures and problems of the real data 
processing position. The problem solving approach is central to all courses 
with emphasis on the development of logical thinking. To simulate realistic 
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iforking condltlonst pressures and deadlines are established and multiple 
assignments are connon. A major portion of the program Is it laboratory 
experience dest^d^-to Improve problem solving capability. ' f 

The teim concept Is utilized whenever possible to accustom the 
students to cooperative efforts and to combining their talents to produce 
an end result. Team problem solving utilized the case study method. 

The full time program Includes an Internship component which assigns 
each student for ten (10) hours per week for approximately twenty (20) weeks 
to a local data processing facllfty. The purpose of this experience Is to 
acclimate students to the actual situation on the job, so that they will 
be prepared to deal with the pressures and personalities Involved In 
working In this field. Internship expj^rlences Include auxiliary niachlne 
and computer operation activities and progress from simple to more complex 
programming experiences to reinforce classroom and laboratory learning. 

Ninety percent (90)(} of the graduates from the Computer/Business 
Application Program have entered employment. Salaries for graduates average 
$13«500 per year. The cost for training participants In this field Is 
$2,730 per participant. 

These are examples of only two of the vocational classroom tralnlnjg ^ 
programs administered by the Prime Sponsor. Other vocational areas In 
which programs are administered Include health occupations, electronics 
(a field traditionally comprised of men in which the Prime Sponsor has 
placed many women graduates in positions paying an average of $7.20 per 
hour) and other vocational areas. 

Many of the jobs in Rhode Island, due to, the many miles of coastline, 
tend to be seasonal and are relaied to the water. In its continuing effort 
to train the CETA eligible population in jobs compatible with the Rhode 
Island labor market, as well as provide employment opportunities in 
lucrative job areas, the Rhode Island Balance of State Prime Sponsor 

I 
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developed a Fishery Training Program. The seven (7) week program is 
affiliated with the University of Rhode Island's School of Oceanography 
in terms of the t^chlng of the current theories, skills of seamanship, as 
well at some diesel engine repairs and hydro-technology. An especially 
marketable skill that the trainees are taught is the repair of fishing 
nets, ski 11 that many seasonal fishermen and deckhands do not have. 
Ninety-three percent (935) of the graduates of the Conmerclal Fishery 
Classroom Training Progt-an are now working on many of Rhode Island's fishing 
boats, at a first year deckhand salary of $17,000 to $20,000 per year. It 
cost merely $2,816.00 per participant for training in this field. 

Obviously, all the classroom training programs vary in terms of 
length depending upon the specific skills to be obtained. A Job developer 
works with each classroom training trainee to place him or her ip a private 
sector job, or the trainee may transition into the On-the-Job Training 
"^Program for hands on experience. 

The On-the-Job Training Program, a direct linkage with the private 
sector, trains the CETA participant at the job site and as an acutal 
employee of a company. The company is reimbursed for up to fifty percent 
of the trai need's wages. Agreements are written with companies that are 
well established and new companies that have the potential to be stable 
according to occupational outlook statistics and and arTvdvisory board Of 
private sector members. Throughout the last year, thisS)'^9''am has proven 
to be very effective, especially when a CETA participant has prepared for 
the OJT prpgrafti by participating in a classroom training course and then 
has continued his/her training as an employee within a company. Eight per- 
cent (80%) of the CETA OJT participants are now employed in jobs varying 
from careers in welding to baking. The average wage rate is $4.50 per 
hour. \ 

Urffempl(^ent among youth is now a 'national problem, especially for 
those youth who have dropped out of school and who are a minority population. 
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^ Chronic «nploy»entJ>arr1ers, attitudes, lack of skills, and unemployroent 
aniong adults do not encourage employers to hire teenagers/ The Rhode Island 
Balance of state CETA recognizes this and has developed numerous youth 
programs to prepare, train, and provide the work experience necessary for 
the youth to obtain employment. 

One particular program that has been extremely successful Is the 
Vocation Exploration Program in the private sector. The Rhode Island Balance 
of State, in conjunction v^th the National Alliance of Business, has developed 
a program whereby near work-ready adolescents are placed In the private 
, sector for an eight (8) week period^ to experience and test their skills in 
the "real world of work". The participant may have been Involved in a 
variety of work experience programs prior to placement in the Vocational 
Exploration Program (VEP). As an extension and advanced step further leading ' 
to definite employment, the youth transitions into the OJT program. This 
program^ geared toward youth, has resulted in placing seventy percent {70%) 
of its trainees in jobs in the private sector. The jobs that are attained 
differ as an individual's career Interests differ. However, the wage rate 
of the youth does not start at less than $4.50 per hour. 

Other youth programs, designed specifically for high school students 
^nd high school dropouts, 16-21, provide work experience for .those youth 
^ who have never worked or have eratic work histories. In addition, the Rhode 
Island Balance of State CETA Summer Youth Program prepares and established 
work experiences for approximately 3,000 youth. ^ 

No matter what the type of population, the employment barrier or the 
participant's Interest, the Rhode Island Balance of State CETA's system has 
the capability of meeting the employment needs of people and the labor force. 
Even if a person has absolutely no idea what their career or occupational 
goals may b6, there is a mechanism in place to help an individual identify 
-^3 focus Jheir Interest toward a career, f 1^1 d apd then assist, them in 
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se»rch1ng for the job (Job Search Program) or assisting them In. training^ 
. for the, job* a 

The Job Search Program Is a special four (4) week CETA program that 
teaches a participant how to acquire a job." Through the use of such tools 
as video taping, the participant learns positive Interviewing skills. The 
program teaches the participant bow to look for a job via the pES job bank, 
classified. ads, and employment agents. The last two weeks of the program, 
the participants utilize their recently job search skills while making 
appointments, sending out resumes, and Interviewing for jobs. A built In 
support -system of this program 1? that participants return to a group setting 
with other participants who are also looking for jobs. Information and 
^ experiences are exchanged during this time which helps during the process 
of looking for a job. 

Statistically, the Rhode Island Balance of State CETA knows that the 
goals and objectives that we*have set forth have been met. In addition. It 
Is equally beneficial to hear from CETA participants about what their 
opinions are of Rhode Island CETA programs. The following comment was^^ 
from one of Jthe participants that was Interviewed: 

"CETA Is good for the underprivileged people In the way that It 
^ Is willing to train them In soWwng that they'd never be able 
to get training In themselves. And, when ip comes down to It, 
they'll put the flr^t foot forward for those who cannot do so." 
With a cooment like the one above, the Rhode Island Balance of State 
really knows what It Is In business for. 
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FOLLOW-UP sum^y 

To evaluate the effectiveness of 'the Rhode Island Balance of State's 
Program, a study was conmlssloned whfch Is currently being conducted by 
Independent researchers at the College of business Actajnl strati on of the 
University of Rhode Island. This studly Includes a survey of CETA partici- 
pants four» eight, and twelve ninths after program completion. The partlcl- 
pants were asked to provide Infomatlon about their economic situation and 
^sztsz the value of the program to them.' 

, The following conments are largely based on the findings of this 
survey, the current phase of wh^ch Is going to be completed In January 1982. 

The surveys were conducted by means of telephone interviews. A full report 

\ 

. — is available at the Rhode Island Balance of State Prime Sponsor's office. 

Many of those enrolling In CETA do so because they were disillusioned 
with their previous economic situation. During interviews, approximately 
two-thirds of the clients stated that they were either dissatisfied or 



^very dissatisfied with their situation before they decided to epter the 
program. The poor economic situation of the clients is indicated by the 
fact that 90 percent had not worked during the last month before CETA. 
Furthermore, 25 percent were receiving some sort of public assistance, 
mainly AFDC. ' Almost all of them were classified as "economically disad- 
vantaged**. 



\ 



Program participants stated that they expected CETA to help thei 
improve their skills and get a Job, if unenployed, or a better Job than 
before. Evidence of program Success may be seen through a series of 
objective and subjective criteria. For example, 76 percent of the cVients 
interviewed indicated that CETA improved their chances of finding a Job. 
Approximately 65 percent also maintained that CETA Improved their chances 
of keeping the job they held. Parti cipants-i for the most part, -felt thai 
CETA training proved very helpful in their Job performance. 
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Four months after coapleting the program, 82 percent of those 
contacted were wo^king. Some had already changes two or three jobs, but 
a Vast majority (71 percent) had held only one job. These jobs were -with 
,many different employers and involved a number of economic sectors, mostly 
manufacturfng and services; 

The new jobs brought workers, on the average, higher pay and more 
work hours. According to the survey, the final wage earned in the last 
Job before CETA was about $3.77 an hour; the s'tarting wage earned in the 
first job after CETA was about S4.25 an hour, an increase of 38 cents per 
hotir or 10 percent. The work week-for the last job before CETA included 
an average of 35.8 hours, for the first job after CEtA it averaged 38.8 
.hours. — • ^ 

The increases in wages and working hours brought forth considerable 
improvements in the economic situation of program participants. Of those 
participants noticing improveinent§J#>out go percent felt that it was due 
to CETA. 

The program ~was highly rated by thit participants. About 83 percent 
rated the program as excellent or good. Another indication of the program* 
success is the fact tiiati^grOximately 93 percent of those interviewed 5aid 
that th'ey would recomfnend participation Jn a CETA program to others. 

To further illustrate .the 1m|wrtance ^of the program to participants, 
they were asked to make any pertine\t statements they wished. These state- 
ments are attached. 

"Reagan's already (TijttiJ^^-^atJrwelfai^e payments. How he wants to 
cut CETA out too. That cutting back on the only thing that gives ^ 
welfare recipients a chtngeio get the opportunity to find a job. CETA 
provides f)elp, ii^centiveTar^ experience to people who don't makee"enough 
moneyr yet want to work. It taltes people out of welfare lines and re- 
kindles their s'elf-respectr. CETA couTd use Better \screehing techniques 
for recipients, because a lot of people just .go ttf CETA witftout any 
Intention of getting a job or sometimes for a lot of diffewlpt job training 
and never like anTof the job areas. CETA <Jo«_have more pedple, though, 
who benefit than those who don't. Eliminate CKTA and you force people to 
.stay dependent^ on welfare, with CETA', though ^ou give them a chance to 
work and 5tay working.** 

. - V- Mallozzi (Warwick) 
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"It wouTd b? a^grea^ nistalcr to ctJf back*t>n CET^. If anything, more 
money should be given to th<fpragrain. CBTA gives training to Individuals 
who wou14 not otherwise get training. It gives assistance tCP people who 
arc willing to exte^td themselves. If anything, CETA should have less 
limits on financial status, so It can help people out who aren't happy 
with their job*. That way, everyone who wants to change jobs can get an 
opportunity Instead of quitting the rotten job and going on unarployroent 
or welfare . " 



B. Capparelle (Oohnston) 



•*! hope the Administration doesn't cut out CETA. CETA helps people- 
who donU have a, trade learn one. It helps people who are capable of 
le«arning and workihg get a jol? where companies nonnally won't let them in 
the door. If CETA is eliminated, it willlbe tough for unskilled to find 
jobs and they'll have to depend on other Social progranjs for money. 
CETA stimulated jobs and that's good for Reagan Administration, because 
it keeps unemployment rate^ down." 

W. Burns (Pawtucket) 



"They shouldn't cut CETA. It helps a lot of people, especially those 
who are unemployed. The people at Electric Boat all needed jobs and they 
went to CETA ta g«t the training. It's a good program, and they should 
keep it going." 



D. Kelly (Cranston) 



"I could not have done it without CETA. I learned 

a job. I was very pleased with the program. I had the best 

that I ever had. I like the io*S at Electric Boat, and 
quit." 



a trade and gcyt 
best Instructor } 
I don't wa/it toV/ 



B. Clist (Harrisvilfle) 



-"CETA^is arv excellent proqram. Gives good tj^ining and o/fer^ hope 
to pisople who have trouble finding work. ZZ\KM more useful than a 
college education. Offers excellent bpporttin^ ties and is a good asset 
to any previous job skills and trainln^^** 

R. OeS{fK}nd (North Kingstown) 



•'I think CETA should be very helpful to younger people, if it's 
able to broaden the field they're Interested in, by allowing them to 
participate in the CETA program." 



K. Garrick (West Warwick) 
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11 think Its a very good program. It's good for us for training, ^ 
us minorities and everybody else. I would recooinend It to other people 
because U was good for me. Td like to see the program keep going.- 
That's about 1t.\ 

K. Champlain (Peace Dale) 

"CETA Is good for the underpriviTeged people In the way that It's 
willing to train them In something that they'd never be able to get 
training therosfelves. And when it comes down to It, they'll put the first 
foot forward for these who cannot do so." 

A. Neal (Newport) 



"The program was very good and helpful. Everyone who I've spoken to 
who was In the program got a better Job. It gave me pride. I was able to 
accomplish something thru CETA. It gave me the Incentive to try something 
different. It was a very helpful program." 

% B.' Chubka (Woonsocket) 

"I think the personnel was very encouraging!. The tests they gave were 
very revealing for people who were not sure where their talents lay. 
The assistance in resume writing was very helpful. The interaction between 
people lit the classes. Knowing you weren't alone. The encouragement I 
was given by the counselors, and teachers." 

, M. Hamlsh (Lincoln) 



"I would like to thank CETA, and specifically the Marine Education 
Association (MEA) who conducted the program I participated in. The MEA 
program was very thorough in teaching me the skills I needed to procure 
the aoo5^pay1ng job f '^now have. Skills I learned through this prpgram - 
enabletf me to get a high paying job In the face of stiff competition. 
1 weuTd personally 11|ce to see the program continue and open doors for 
others,, even though-lt means competition-in ny field." 

* L. Puckett (Jamestown) 

"CETA programvhelps high school'3rdp-outs and people who are really 
Interested in^ working. CETA*gets you into training^ programs, you couldn't 
g^t into^on your own. The ability to get a good paying job-Gomes from . 
enrolling In CETA. CETA helps those people who aren't looking for a 
••free ride" get out and get a job without having to go to college or even 
a trade sthool. CETA is fair and gives people opportunities they 
wouldn't normally get and all they want is for you to want to learn. ^' 



G. ^oniz (Pawtucket) 



"It did help me out and I'd. recommend ft to anyone wh^aske\! me about 
it. It helpedme\beca«ie-I got anotjier trade which would 4i*ve bien 
difficult wfthotfWCETA." 

E. Carlucci (East Providence) 
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OmcE OF THE Mayor, 
Lawrence, Mas^., October 29, 1981 

Hon. James Jeffords, « , • 

'House Ed^(^twn and Labor Committee, Subcommittee on Employment Opportuni- 
ties, Longworth Building, Washington, B.C. 
Dear Mr. Jeffords. I am pleased to have this opportunity to submit testimony to 
the House Education and Ubor's Subcommittee on Employment Oi)portuniti^ As 
you can see from the testimony, I remain a firm believer in the CblA okiils 
Training Programs and am thoroughly convinced that the successful implementa- 
tion of these programs, in cooperation with Private Industn;. can add immeasurable 
benefits to a community's economic development process Our own experience with 
Titles II and VII of CETA has reaffirmed my belief in these programs. 

Lei me apologize for not being available to testify in person at this time I would, 
however, be available to testify in person if you have additional heanngs in New 
England or Washington. D.C. I hope that your Subcommittee will continue to 
support the Skills Training Programs of CETA through the upcoming CETA 
Reauthorization process. v ^ , 

Sincerely, Lawrence P. LeFebre, Mayor. . 

Teotimony SuBMriTED BY Mayor Lawrence p. LeFebre, City of Lawrence, 

Mass. 

Thank you for this opportunity to subrml^tiniony on the Comprehensive Em- 
ployment and Trainmg khi (CETAJ. Through this opportunity I wish to make cl^r 
my position on the value of CETA to the City of Lawj^nce, Massachusetts and the 
need/or its continued focus upon skill training programs' as a means to work 
cooperatively with Private Sector firms. Our own expenence with the CETA Pro- 
crams has clearly demonstrated that the envisioned partnership between the Public 
and Private Sectors under Title VII of CETA can be attained I believe that we have 
worked well through the Lower Merrimack Valley Industry Advisory Council with 
the Greater Lawrence and Greater Haverhill Chamber? of Commerce, the National 
Alliance of Busmessmen and individual firms within our senrice area. 

On Apnl b, 1981 the Lower Merdmack Valley Pnvate Industry Council held a 
press conference, which was hosted by Wang Uboratories, Inc The purpose of this 
press conference was to demonsttatc the total support within this ^rea for skill 
traimng programs under CETA. Representatives from the offices of Senator' Kenne- 
dy andTsongas, Governor Kine, Secretary Kariotis, Craig Systems, Incorporated P 
t. Brake Lining Company and the Massachusetts State Ubor Council fAi'l./UU) 
and statements from more than fifteen area-wide firms and the Greater Lawrence 
and Haverhill Chambers of Commerce Supported totally the work of th^wrence 
CETA Administration and the Lower Merrimack Valley Industry Advisory Council 
in designing and.implementing skill training programs which meet the employment 
. needs of , area-wide firms, while also meeting the needs of participants in improving 
their quality of life through higher paying positions. As outlined in the press release 
developed by the Lower Merrimack Valley Industi^dvisory Counci . mhe Lowet 
Merrimack Valley ha* Attracted a large number of new compani^ tO the area U 
has m fact b^n ita second industrial revolution. The companies have come to the 
valley for a multitude of reasons. One of the foremost reasons is that the valley ha5 
a labor pool to provide existing businesses and potential industries witK needed 
employees. This farge^abor poof, although unskilled or semi-skilled, has the desire 
and capability to upgrade themselves throt^gh training and thereby fill industries 
needs while at the same time meeting their personal needs. , . *u ' 

Recent and anticipated budget cuts in the CETA Program have not reduced the 
'need to work cooperatively with private firms. Instead, these budget cuts have re- 
emphasized the importance of making these sWll training programs work for the 
private firms, the participants and the community as a whole^ I believe completely 
in the skill training programs operated by the UwrenceCETA Administration and 
the Lower Mernmack Valley Industry Advisory Council. My own staff, working in 
conjunction with the Chambers of Commerce, private employers and technical ex- 
pertTin the high technology and manufacturing areas, have been able to develon 
and complete unique skill training prlpgrams which address our own local needs l 
totally support the continuation of these skill training programs with. perhaM. 
mandlated involvement with private industry and the establishment of state-wide 
comorehensive employment and training systems through the utilization of regional 
* (raimng centers. In some areas, such as in the Greater Lawrence area, it may make 
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sense to work aiung the lines of the Labor Market Areas, thus, requii1ng"~eoopera- 
tive relationships across state lines. Ma> I offer the Lawrence CETA skill^raining 
model to >our Committee as une means of ensuring the necessar> partnershj|p 
arrangement between the Public a^d Private Sectors so that these skill training 
programs can be successful. 

The City of Lawrence js presently faced with some tough financial and employ- 
ment decisions. Even though the City of Lawrence was recently removed from the 
Labor Surplus area listing maintained by the Department of Labor for the first time* 
since the hsting was established, oUr latest unemployment figures have increased 
due largely to the impact of Proposition 21^ and the federal budget cuts already 
enacted. With the projected budget cuts facing us under Proposition 2^2 and federal 
programs, such as CETTA, we will be presented with a situation where the only job 
' oppo^unities-will be in the Private Sector 

Through the establishment of the Lawrence Strategy, Inc. and the aggressive 
marketing programs of the Lawerence Economic Development and Industrial Com- 
mission^ we have begun to work well with representatives from the Private Sector 
to resolve some of these financial and employment problems. Yet, in order for firm|5 
to continue locating in the City of Lawrence and the surrounding area, there needs 
to be a strong pujbl^ sector effort in the area of skill training programs The 
transition in La^IlM^ from the more traditional industries, swch as shoes and 
textiles, to the <{d^Xchnology industnes^ such as COTputers and medical instru^ 
menta, requires'^aFo^pab^ on the part of the City of Lawrence to move the 
available labor force in this direction. Without the active presence of the CETA skill 
framing programs and a trained work force, these industries will be faced with a 
no-growth * situation, which will further cut into the availability of jobs for the 
unemployed and economica/Iy disadvantaged., . ' ' 

Furthermore, vye have attempted to address the specific problems of disadvan- 
taged groups, such as the Hispanic population which represents 23 to 30 perdent of 
fhf> f» ntirp Lawrence population, through innovative programs with the Greater 
Lawrence Chamber of Commerce iHispanic Jobs Incentive ProgramJ as a mehns to 
assimilate the Spanxsh-speaking Cummunity^within the Greater Lawrence communi- 
ty. Through the active involvement of twelve major firms in the Greater Eawrence 
area, the job development prospects for Hispanics will be greatly enhsinced No 
matter how innovative or responsive our prograins are, we still require the financial 
support of the federal government in the area of skill training programs Without 
this support the private, firms must then assume the overall costs of training 
without the active inVoIvement of the Public Sector. 

Once again, let me thank the Honorable James Jeffords and members of the 
House Education and Labor's Employment Opportunities! Subcommittee for this 
opportunity. A^ outlined in the October 26, 1981 edition of Business Week, state and 
local governments will be faced with major economic problems as a result of the 
federal budget cuts. May I urge you to work with us to overcome these problems 
and to ensure that Congress and the Reagan Administration maintain their commit 
nient to the development of human c^tal. The best way to do this, I believe, is 
through the Reauthorization of the CETA legislation andlthe implementation of 
many of the partnership arrangements we have already wirked out with the Pri- 
vate Sector in the Greater Lawrence area * » 

New England Council of CETA Prime Sponsors, Inc , 

Hartford. Conn.. October 30, 1981. 

Hon. Augustus Hawkins^, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Employment Opportunities. * 
Rayburn Building, Washington, D^C. 

Dear Chairman Hawkins. Enclosed, per the request of the committee, is ■jt' 
statement for the record on behalf of the New England Council of CETA Prime 
Sponsors. ' 
• Thank you for the opportunity to submit this statement and if there is any way 
the council can be of assistance, please let me know. 
Sincerely, 

Marlenk Seltzer, President. 

Prepared Statement of Marlene Seltzer, President, New England Council 
OF CETA Prime Sponsors 

The United States economy cannot regain its health and vitality until a donipre 
hensive National emplo>ment and training policy is developed and impleijnentea If, 
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a» a natiun, s^e art (u vfffvt»vul> reboUe our social and economic problems, National 
labor market polic> for the niwyi rt»spond to iss*ies such as the decline in the 

qualtt> of American plants and workers technological change and industrial/occupa- 
tional shifto We face difficult and essential labor demand and supply adjustments 
due to iDcteasingl) integrated world markets and changes in the nature of our 
s national and regional economies. The policj framework must create the conditions 
I for responsive and durable labor market programs and focus on necessarj invest 
I merit for improving labor qualit> and business production It is esential that these 
conditions be created in spite of severe budget constraints 

American business, with the exception of large corporations, has been unable to 
invest ade^uatel> ifi education and traniing programs aimed at increasing produc ^ ^ 
tivit> We expect the educational s>stem to produce literate and generall> skilled 
individuals, >et man> of the individuals leaving the educational s>stem are not 
adequatel> prepared for the ever changing demands of the tabor market While 
America » foreign competition continues to accelerate investment in both capital 
and labor, we are reducing our humah capital inv"estment in publicly funded educa- 
tional and skill training programs. - . . . - 

The present reduction in available public monies for skill training and labor 
exchange »>i»tem3 comes at a time when the American econom> is becoming mcreas- 
ingl> dependent upon that pool of potential workers who in the past have been 
considered surplus labor The majont> of these individuals do not possess the 
education, skills and work behaviors for those jobs which will be increasigl> in 
demand What was in the past perceived and treated onl> as a social problem has 
emerged as a serious economic dilemma. 

Investmentd in human capital development must accompan> efforts to encourage 
capital formation, plant and equipment updating and research and development 
efforti>. This t» not the time to withdraw financial support from public employment 
and training programs. A bold agenda for the 80's must integrate public and private , 
resources to position the American workforce and its business, industrial and serv j 
ice sectors to compete effectively. s ^ 

In New England, a recent impact 3tu^> highlights CETA accomplishments Since 
the 11^3 tnactment of CETA, the 26 New England prime sponsors have spent 
nearly ^> Dillion ajid served over one million individuarls, thelvast m£yority of whom 
_have been economical 1> disadvantaged. CETA resources iiicreasingly have been 
targeted on the most economicall> needy residents, providing these individuals with 
an array of employment and training services. . ' * ' 

Between 1^7,3 and 1980, nearl> two-thirds i355,000i made successful transitions to 
unsubsidized empIo>ment, school, the militar>, or another educational or training 
activity Of these individuals, over half (188,000J were placed into unsubsidized jobs 
which generated earnings above the minimum wage. 

In fiscal >ear 1980, hourI> placement wages for individuals leaving training 
oriented programs ranged from S3.90 to $4.30. The placement results were achieved 
at a cost per individual that ranged from S4,700 to $5,800, including the expenses^ 
associated with program administration, operations and financial support of the 
participant. 

New England emplo>ment and training programs have increased the productivity 
of these individuals and, as a result, coijitnbuted to the health of the region's 
econom> Taxpa>el's and emplo>ers have benefited from these CETA programs. 
Wt^fare costs haveldeclined as a result of the CETA system serving a large number 
of ^FDC recipients Stmilarl>, unemployment insurance costs have been held down 
as man> individuals who otherswise would have been unemployed were placed into 
unsubsidized jobs The region's tax revenues also have been favorable affected by 
the taxes paid b> individuals with the additional income resulting from their 
participation in the CETA programs. 

The degree to which federally funded employment and training programs contrib- 
ute to the well being of the New England economy can be estimated with, the use of 
a rtceritlv available stud> from the National Continuous Longitudinal Manpower 
Surve> fhis surve> estimated that, on the average, participants who left a CETA 
program gained an additional $1,210 in their 1077 yearly earnings Adjusting this ^ 
figure for inflation, individuals terminating from classroom and on-the-job training, 
as Well as work experience progcanas, have generated close to $600 million in added 
>n(,ome to the New England economy This dollar amount, wh^n coupled with - 
additional tax revenues, welfare savings, and the saving^ if\ unemployment insur 
ance costs clearly indicates the substanlial contribution CETA has made to New 
England. 

What sjbtem should be established to implement the national policy and objec- 
tives of employment an>(i training programs and who should be served by that 
system has been discussed by diverse groups concerned with the major issues of 
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human capital development, labor productivity and economic vitality CETA. as we 
know it now, may no longer exist, yet many of the underlying concepts and goal^ 



must remain. ^, , . . 

An effective employment and training system must insure the productive match- 
ing of potential labor supply with the needs of employers. Ready access bv employ- 
ers and employees to one another is essential. The concept of a 'labor market must 
be maintained when developing a, national training policy and system ' , .„ 

Knowledge regarding types of jobs, skills required for these jobs, and present skill 
levels of the structurally unemployed requires extensive interaction with employers 
and residents of an area. A decentralized structure is necessary to obtain the proper 
degree of interaction and to provide a system, which can reject to changing economic 

variables. ^ , ' . . • i j- « 

The degree of decentralization necessary is a function of many factors including, 
but not limited to, the diversification in regional economics within any given state, 
the geography and density of the area, and the diversification in the needs of 
individuals within given areas. A decentralized structure doesn t dictate that we 
maintain the same Prime Sponsor iurisdiction, however it does require that the 
structure adopted is flexible enough to effectively respond to changing regional 
econorriies. In the New England states, variations in its popiflation and labor market 
economics dictate varying degrees of decentralization. Por instance, Vermont does 
not have any m^or labor markets or varying regional economies, while Massachu- 
setts has many. Thus the training delivery system developed should differ between 
these two New England states. ^ ' j * • • 

Several options exist for effectively structunng the employment and training 
system These options ate predicated on the assumption that regardless of the 
Mi\ery mechanism chosen, funds are targeted to residents of municipalities based 
on their relative share of unemployment and%overty within a given state The 
options are as follows: , , , , ^ . j i^u 

Allocate funds by formula to states, states would then determine, based on labor 
market conditions and population needs, whether to pass funds through to smaller 
jurisdietions or whether they assume responsibility for program operations 

Allocate funds directly to states, but mandate that states pass the monies through 
to smaller jurisdfctions to operate programs. 
< Allocate funds directly to local jurisda^tions to operate programs. 

Decisionmaking and program delivelry should be shared by business and labor 
Irrespective of the level of decentralization. If the senous economic and social 
problems facing this country are to be alleviated, there must be a strong commit- 
ment on the part of business, labor and government to jointly develop and imple- 
ment effective employment and training programs. 

Two options which would facilitate more priva^te sector involvement are' expand 
the role/ responsibility of the Private Industry Council? to iill F^eral employment 
and training activities, creating one council having cojicurrence^on^U LJfl A ^^r"^^' 
ties; and encourage or mandate the creation of a corporated body with combine^ 
% public private managing boards to d^ign and implement employment and training 
programs for their jurisdiction. ^ , ^ , ' 

In order to avoid unnece^ry duplication, a greater degree of consolidation or 
coordination is needed among all employment and training programs such as ^^^Aj, 
Vocational Education, and Employment Service programs Such coordination could 
be accomplished by creating one unified system that governs the operation of all 
these related programs. The administrative costs woirid then be-reduced and coordi- 
nation would be inherent in the program's operation. However, this approach would 
make it difficult to match the integrity of the distinct and different objectives of 
each of the programs. Another option is to incorporate language in the laws of each 
of the respective programs which would mandate coordination tQrwigh reciprocal 
board or council members, co-funding of overiapping aptivities andl)ilateral agree- 
ments. This latter option would allow each propam independence in funding and 
administration, but also require extensive coordination among the programs Lan- 
guage such as this does not presently exist imeach of ^he l&ws. ; / 

The FedeJ-al resources to be u^ on employment and training programs must be 
focused on ^he problems of those individuals Vho cannot compete successfully in the 
labor market because of educational and vocational deficiencies ,and a changing 
economic/ industrial base. Because •f the current severe constraints on Federal 
resources, the law should target specific areas of the population to be served, but 
allow localities to determine, 'based on local conditions and needs, the specific 
individuals who will bfnefit most from such programs. The structurally unemployed 
should be targeted for service. * 

Within this category, youth, especially n^inonty youth, should be a target group 
for employment and training programs, youth must be prepared to enter the future 
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labor ma/ket at their fullest potential or the economic and social problems of this 
country ioll multiply. The major thrust of the Federally funded programs must be 
towarxi tie disadvantaged, untrained and unskilled. 

The Federal government cannot ameliorate the economic and social problems 
alone, the future demands cannot be met hy^ one sector of society Business, govern- 
ment and labor must recognize the common peril. Short run gains, by one sector at 
the e^fpense of another will not address basic national productivity problems. Only 
through a coordinated effort on the part of business, government and labor can the 
senous impending skilled labor shortages be avoided and the future economic and 
social well being of the country be improved. 



Hon. Augustus Hawkins, 

Chairman, House Education and Labor Committee^ Subcommittee on Employment 
Opportunities, Raybum House Office Building, Washington, D.C. | 
Dear Mr, Hawkins. On behalf of rep^resentatives from the Massachusetts Sub- 
grantee Directors Association, I am pleas^ to submit the.encloeed testimony for the 
record. As you can see from the varied testimony, there are as many ways to revise 
the employment and training system as there are problems with the present system 
, I hope that the suggestions we have made will prove useful to you and your staff 
m -the almost impossible task of restructuring the emplojrment and training system 
Please let me know if I can be of further assistance in your upcoming legislative 
activities. 



Enclosure. 

. Testimony Submitted by Acting Director David K. Breen, Lawrence GET A 

Program 

As a recent arrival to the CETA system, I wish to present my personal '^ews 
regarding Reauthorization of the CETA leglislation. My background has been p/inci- 
pally in the areas of education and economic development at the local levql Af, this 
time when I have taken control of the Lawrence Subgrantee, the largest SuTJgrantee 
within the Massachusetts Balance of State Prime, Sponsor, I find myself and my 
staff faced with numerous operational problems. Due to the recent cutbackes in 
federal funding for CETA programs, my staff has been reduced significantly from 
27,5 employ^ to tl?e remainih^ 70 ^emjtlo^ees^on staff. Further layoffs ^n be 
expected as our allocation for fiscal y^ar 19S2 program^ is reduced even further 
Yet, Mayor Lawrence F. LeFebre and' I are faced with increasing numbers of 
individuals who remain economically disadvantaged, unemployed, and underem- 
ployed. Furthermore, the high technology firms in this area are recjuring greater 
numbers of skilled employees to continue their expansion. So, at a time when the 
needs of the Greater Lawrence area are increasmg greatly, the resources available 
to meet those needs al'e being reduced significantly. 

My primary purpose in the submission of this testimony is not to bemoan the cuts 
in funding experienced by the CETAv system, but, rather, to suggest a means to 
restructure the enlployment and training system in this nation so that it responds 
to the' growing needs of industry and the economically disadvantaged. As outlined in 
Mayor LeFebre s testimony of November 2, 1981 before the Employment Opportuni- 
ties Subcommittee of the House Education and Labor Committee In Brattleboro, 
Vermont, the pubjic and private sectors in the City of Lawrence have forged an 
economic developipent partnership,'^ the Lawrence Strategy, Inc., to address the 
development and financial needs of this community. It is my intention to work 
closely with representatives of the Lawrence Strategy, Inc. to ensure that the 
human resource element of the economic development equation is addressed as well 
I believe that there are four general issues that have to be considered in the 
establishment of a viable skills training system in the future: 
(D'The.system shouljf make economic and political sense, 
(2) The systehi should continue to serve the economically disadvantaged 
(3^) The system should focus upon the stftictuural unemployment problems, not 
the cyclical unemployment problems. ^ 



Comprehensive Employment and Training Agency, 

Lawrence, Mass., November IS, 1981. 



Sincerely, 



David K. Breen, 
' Acting Director, 
Lawrente CETA Administation. 
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'4' The system should serve an a broker m the labor force marketplace for private 
industry. 

Each of these issues is crucial to the successful establishment of an employment 
and training s>stem at the local level. The overall obiective of this emplo>ment and 
training system should be to meet the presrjept and future skill needs of private 
industr> through a. cooperative skills training and private sector on-the-job training 
prc^ram In order to meet this overall objective, several neW appco.aches should be 
instituted, 

'a' The local or regional emplo>ment and training s>stem should be established 
along either SMSA or LMA boundaries Under this arrangement, the executive 
board established to set polic> and to monitor training activities for the employment 
and training system should be ^^omprised of elected and appointed members, Gener- 
ali>, the executive boards Shall not be larger than fifteen a3> members, and one-half 
of the members plus one shall be from the Private Sector No representatives of 
service deliverers^ shall sit on the Executive Board The Governor shall have one 
appointment on the board, and the remaining members shall be evenl> split be- 
tween fleeted 4nd appointed members (by chief elected officials of the largest 
communities). 

fb> Funding for this program should be altered somevi^hat from the present CETA 
system The Department of Labor shall provide entitlejment grants to each state, 
while also maintaining an incentive pool based upon program performance and a 
competitive research and development fund. Each state shall provide local or region- 
al employment and training systems with funding based upon a formula developed 
by the State Executive Board Iguidelines to be developed by the Department of 
Labor) The State Executive Board shall be comprised of. no more than fifteen ilo> 
members with one-half of the members plus one to be from the Private Sector 
^Private Sector members to be appointed by the Governor lone-half members plus 
one! and the State Legislature) The Governor shall appoint the majority of the 
remaining members, while the Chief Elected Officials of the largest citi^ m the 
state shall appoint the remaining members. The principal role of the state shall be 
to establish employment and training guidelines, including goals and objectives, for 
the state as a whole The state shall also provide direct assistance to the local or 
regional employment and training systems in meeting these goals and objectives. 

(c) The scope of the employment and training system should be enlarged to 
include "non-eligible" CETA participants. At least 75 percent of the federal fundmg 
provided shall be used for the economicall> disadvantaged, A maximum amount of 
10 percent shall be allocated to train "non-eligible" CETA participants. Further- 
more, a reimbursement payment system should be established that will will allow 
Industries or individuals to reimburse the employment and training system for the 
training costs of their employees Private Sector OJT programs shall be established 
on a two-yoar basjs with the necessary supportive services provided. 

^d» Skills training programs must reflect the needs of the industrial community 
a whote andnhe afti^al capabilities of the labor,pool that thoy serve. Local industry 
must be able to trust the employment and training system providing their work- 
force In turn, the economically disadvantaged being served bv this employment and 
training system must feel confident about their skills and abilities as compared to 
other workers in the labor market. In the Northeast the principal attraction to 
industry is the value of the labor pool. This valuable resource should be developed 
as fully as possible. ^ 

^e) The administrative staff of the regional employment and training system 
should be responsible for identifying the best service deliverers in the area. Control 
functions, such as payroll, client intake, etc., should be maintained within the 
administrative structure, but the normal training activities should be contracted 
out of House Performance based contracts with a sliding payment schedule shall be 
established for in House and out-of house contractors. Incentive payments should be 
provided to those contractors exceeding their planned levels of activity. Stcict plan- 
ning guidelines should also be established. 

Funding should be provided on a two-year basis. Programs for yguth should be 
separated from those for the rest of the client population. The focus of ithe youth j 
programs should be to encourage >outh to complete high school and.. to familiarize ' 
them with the world of work Junior OJT and work experience programs in the 
private sector should be initiated as a means to indoctrinate youth with an incen- 
tive to perform well Induijtry must be encouraged to assun<(| a larger role in these 
^activities \ 
Thes^ remarks have been designed to offer some viable alternatives to improve 
the present employment and training system. As outlined previously in Mayor 
LeFebre'^ testimony, "there needs to be a strong public sector effort in the area of 
skill training programs " Yet, without the active involvement of private sector 
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firms, this public sector effort will have little impact upon the problems facing the 
City of Lawrence, its industries, and the unemployed and economically disadvan- 
taged Our efforts at the federal, state, and local levels should be combing to 
recreate an employment and training system which enhances economic develop- 
ment and worker productivity instead of hindering these objectives. I look forward 
to working with you as we construct our human resource development function. 



Prepared Statement of Gloria J Wiujams, Manpower Administrator of the 
City of Medford, Mass. 

Thank you for the opportunity to submit testimony on the CETA Reauthorization 
from a practitioner perspective Presently, there exists within the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts an unemployed and/or unskilled labor pool vs. critical skilled occupa- 
tional shortage (i.e. technicians, engineers and machinists). 

The Re-authorization of CETA should have mandated regulations giaking the 
private sector, federal and state government form a partnership for the delivery of 
employment and training services (surplus labor pool vs. (joining) employer short- 
ages) The public sector will be responsible for the training facility(ies>, leveraging 
State, local and federal funding and staffing, industry will provide equipment, 
curriculum development instructors and State of the Art Technology. The institu- 
jtional training courses will be developed in conjunction with private industry three 
■ to five year plans (Geographical grouping based on labor market areas) The train- 
ing instRution is obligated to develop training programs in the area of forecast 
employment needs of the industry. The partnership is monitored and modified as 
employment trends change. 

The institutional facilities should operate on an eighteen-hour day to maximize 
opportunities fur unskilled or semi skilled employed persons to upgrade their exist- 
ing skills or gain new skills and still maintain full-time employment. The economi- 
cally disadvantaged should have priority for prograjpi service. However, new legisla- 
tion shouM allow a mix of varied economic categdjnes of persons to participate in 
the training facility The cost of their participation could be paid by either a G.I. 
Bill, Vocational Education, Basic Grants, personal finance and/or CETA. 

The regulation should mandate that each training institution should provide, as 
needed, a comprehensive service delivery system (Pre-Voke, ESL, Pre-GED, GED or 
Compensated -based high school diploma.) These feeder activities will provide greater 
opportunities for the economically disadvantaged who usually have educational 
deficiencies. Below please find a few additional coniments: 

The governing body should be a mix, of elected and appointed individuals from the 
geographical target area. 

Performance indicators for entered employment and cost/placement should be 
established for all titles. . , 

Liability rSu^t be addressed through the regulations^ and error rate must be 
established as in other federal programs twhich would alleviate the problem of 
liability), - v-^^ 

Legislation must be flexible for each state ito utilize employment and "training 
funds to nieet thdr employment needs [ # ' ? 

Legislation for CETA to be utilized as an economic^ development tool, not as a^. 
human service program. , < , ~ * 

Duplication of services withm CETA, Employment Services, Vocational Education 
and WIN must be eliipinated and resources combined to maximize the effort of the 
Employment and Training System. 

Thank you for taking the time to Hstent to a frustrated Employment and Train- 
ing, Practioner If I could be of any further assistance,, please do not hesitate to 
contact me, 

■ 

Taunton, Atti^boro, and Plymouth, CETA Subgrantee, 

Xaunton, Mass,, November 13, 1981. 

Subject Comments on BOS CETA Director's Statement on Reauthorization 
Mr. Guv F. Kkllkv, • | 

Deputy Director fur Operations, Comprehensive Employment & Training Agency, City 
Of Lawrence Subgrantee, Lawrence, Mass. r 
Dear Mr. Kellev: • / 

^The "job training infrastructure" proposed to be administered under a RegionaU 
concept may indeed "maximize resources" — in very specific geographic locations 
only In other locations. I see it creating job training resource vacuums and locking 



the econumically disadvantaged barriered clients <Lt pf what is now an accessible 
employment and training s>sten, faulted and.beleaguered as if may be Since in this 
State, a RETA concept would dimmish a, Prime Sponsor and Subgrantee system 
from 22 entities down to six and possible eight RETAS, the regions which would 
evolve as the new structure for the delivery of services would be focused on existent 
comprehensive job training resources* the first anci foremost of which by virtue of 
historical record for providing such training, woifld be-'CETA Skill Centers For 
disadvantaged clients residing in Consortium areas without such Skill Training 
resources, the handwriting would appear to be on the wall, if this type of legislation 
were indeed, enacted. To suppose that vocational schools and community based 
organizations would be viable and capable vendors to such a system is naive 
Comprehensive employment and training services are undeliverable through such 
vendors. "The vast experience of the past fifteen years" is to be found not in the 
expertise of vocational schools and C.B.O 's alone, but embodied pritharily in the 
current CETA system. 

The Governing bodies of such RETAS are proposed to be comprised of a variety 
pertient interested groups such as CEO's, small and large private sector businesses, 
county representation, municipal governments, members of organized labor and 
business organizations, and C.B.O. 's. (A king-size AMPB, although it will hot be 
confined to purely an advisory role), but conspicuous in its absence is reference to 
local educational authority at the secondary school ]evel representation 

The current CETA system 13, Continually faced with how to service young adults 
exiting from an educational system, which has failed to provide them with basic 
skills ineeded to handle and comprehend instructional material elementary to even 
entry level occupational training As evidenced jby the NAEP report published this 
month, young Americans in various learning areas, continue to exhibit over the jast 
decade a declining capability in writing and reading comprehension and math skills 
All too frequently, we hear that CETA is not the vehicle for remediation of the 
basic skills deficiencies created by the educational 8*tem Youth unemployment 
continues to spiral meanwhile, and legislators wrestle with, the adequacy of the 
CETA Program. ' ^ I 

Taunton- Attleboro-Plymouth Subgrantee coul^ be swallowetl up in the RETA 
System, should it come to pass. Who will be the vendors for employment aiid 
trainirlg programs in this geographic area, how fractured will the comprehensive 
system we have succeeded in implementing become'' Most importantly, will the 
clients in our geographic area have access to a full range of services froni a RETA 

I doubt that additional program dollars will flow through a regional administra- 
tion and I suggest that probably, it will be a costly mechanism to implement 
Probably, fewer personnel required, but and equal administrative outlay can be 
expected just by the geographic^ responsibility involved I predict exorbitantsalary 
and travel expense. - . 

If ^he Federal Government decides on a Block Grant rather than categorical 
approach to funding, where would such a concept fit? Secondly, I feel that BJock, 
Grants will cause a tremendous problem in Financial situations such as paying 
vendors on time, meeting payroll and paying travel vouchers on schedule, of course, 
maybe spmeone has the answer to all these problems. 
Very truly yours, 

Chahles T. Kalaher, Adminisiraion 



Cumberland Bounty, CETA, 
Portland: Maine} November tSy 1981. 

Hon Augustus F. Hawkins, 

Chairman, Commitjtee on Education and lAibor, Subcommittee on Employment Op- 
portunities, Rayburn- House Office Building, Washington. J).C. 
Dear Senator Hawkins. Our County. Commissioners, Cumberland County, 
Maine, have formed a Task Force to Desiga a National Employment and Training 
Program- The Task Force is headed by a Commissioner and its membership is made 
up of representatives from the private sector, vocational schools, secondary schools, 
employment security, labor unions, CETA eligible population, and CETA The goalg^ 
of the Task Force are outlined on the enclosed attachment After attending your 
hearings in Brattleboro, Vermont, we feel that you are truly soliciting input into 
the future employment and training system and we want to offer our assistance If 
there are any specific questions or concerns that you would like to have us address 
ple^ase let me know I would also be glad to forward a copy of our final report^ 
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Again, y/e appreciate >uu taking the time to talk to the employrtient and training 
practitioners. 

Sincerely, ^ - ^ ' . 

Y John Fitz^mmons, Director. 

Prepared Statement op Cumberland County Commission 

Cumberland County Commission is establishing a Task Force for the design of a 
National Employment.and training Program The purpose of the Task Force is as 
follows: ' * 

To act as a conduit for the local input into the design and drafting of National 
Employment and Training policy and legislation implementing that policy 

To promote cooperation betweerv all agencies presently involved in implementing 
Employment and Training policies at the state and local level. 
' To involve theiPrivate Sector and population groups in designing Employment 
and Training polities to meet their needs. 

To demonstray the Commission's commitment to assisting unemployed, economi- 
cally disadvant^ed citizens of Cumberland County in receiving employment and 
vocational skills training. 

The Task Force will be headed by a Commissioner and its membership will be 
made up of Pnvate Sector Employers, Vocational Educators, Employment Security 
Staff, Secondary School' Educators, Union Representatives, Community Based Orga- 
nization Representative, Youth Council Representative, Cumberland Counly CETA 
Representative, and groups representing the CETA eligible population. Task Force 
members Will chair subcommittees on the following areas. Private Sector Involve- 
ment, Vocational Education Involvement, Secondary Education Involvement, Par- 
ticipant Eligibility, Youth Programs, CETA Involvement, and Job Service Involve- 
ment. The CETA Director and a representative of Labor Unions will act as consult- 
ants to' each of the sub<:ommittees. 



^ o o 



TASK FORCE FOR THE DESIGfi 



* * of a 

^ NATltHAt EflPLOYHEHT AfKriRAflilHG PROGRAfI ' ^ 

TaskYorce Mombers: 

Co"f)i ssioncV Sam Hinds, John Fitzsi RT^jions, Cumberland County CETA Oiroctori Ed Mulkerni Vice Presu^ent, Coslo 
Bdfikvi Trust Co.; Bill Warren, Dean of Instruction at SMVTI ; Georoe MacLeod, Assistant Surei intendent o*" 
School:, South Portland School Department; David Bittenbender, Director of HeaUh and Social Services fo» the 
City of Portland, Gary Whitney, Manaqer of Employment Security, Portland Office; Joseph Penna, Laber Union 
t^eprtsentative, Deborah Leighton, Youth Council; and Jane Schurz, Operations Manager, Cur>jbrii land County CLTA. 
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Maine AFL-CIO, 
Brewen Maine, November 4» 1981. 



Hon. James M. Jeffords, , * . ^ • 

RO. Box 676. \. 
MLPeliecVt. \ 

Dear Representative Jeffords. I regret that I was unable to appear before the 
House Subcommittee on Employment Opportunities and the Senate Subcommittee 
on Employment and Productivity l)earings in Brattieboro, Vermont'on November 2, 
1981. However, the re-scheduling of the hearing presented a conflict in my schedule 
that I could not resolve. I do feel very strongly that the^Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act should be reauthorized and I am submitting the»attached testipno- 
ny for the Committee. 

Thank you for your consideration and best wishes during your important delibera- 
tions. 



^ Mr. Chairman, Members of the House Subcommittee on Employment Opportuni 
ties, Members of the Senate Subcommittee on Employment and Productivity, Staff 
My, name is Charles J. O'Leaty. ^ I am President of the Maine AFL-CIO , and 
President of the Northeast Council of the AFL-CIO. For the .past 20 vears I Have 
been directly and indirectly involved in the various systems of employment and 
trainings I began this involvement as a public schpol teacher and later as Assistant 
Director gi" the Work Experience Program, authorized under Title V of the Econom- 
ic. Opportunity Act Still later I wa^R Director of an On-the-Job Training Program 
authorized Under the Manpower Dev^opment and Training Act 

I have served as a labor representative on the now defunct Coordinating Area 
Manpower Planning Systems Committee, as Chairman of the State Manpower Plan 
ning Council and on various Private Industry Councils. In a related area I have 
been a member of the Maine State Board of Education, Maine Advisory Council on 
Adult Education. Vocational Education, and Chairman of the State Advisory Coun 
ci) on Adult Education. 

The testimony I. give today is based on this experience and an even more check 
ered personal employqnent history that had me, at times, employed as a shoewprker, 
construction worker and merchant seaman. 

First, I believe that it should be the policy of our government to make training 
and employment opportunities available to all citizens In this regard, I would urge 
you to continue and reauthorize the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act. 
The Act, like its predecessors, is not perfect, but there is increased evidence that it 
successful.* 

^rom personal observations, it is the first time that federal legislation has 
br >ught representatives of busmess, government, labor, and management together 
on a common^ agenda. 

^ETA personnel and supporters of this legislation are the only advocates for the 
disadvantaged, directing their efforts at training employment and productivit}? and 
av^^y from entitlement and welfare, the only advocates for actuating the human 
resource. 

Ofc the question of what is the appropriate ro|e of the private sector in the design 
and implementations of employment and training policy, let me make a few obser- 



vTFirSl, the private sector is not monolithic. It is composed of different and diverse 
e}H^es. Labor organizations, multi national conglomerates and small business pro- 
vide*tTmjning and jobs However, settings such as Bangpr, Maine, Boston, Massachu 
sette and Burimgton, Vermont pose different be^ of problems for manpower policy 
an(l Job development. It makes little sense tp pr9vide training subsidies to interna- 
tional conglomerates based ,in the United Stat^ that exploit workers in foreign 

->,trade zones, ^e,g. South Korea offers a 60 hour work week and Chile subsidizes the 
payment of wages./ Similarly, it makes little sense to subsidize training and firms 
that are too small to do any substantive training. 

Th&best approach, in my opinion, to utilize the resources of the private sector, is 
at the state and local level. After. all, to business, labor leaders, government offices, 

. and' manpower plann6rs> the private sector is a real world and not something 



Sincerely, 



Charles J. O'Leary, President. 



■Prepared Statement of Charle^ J. Q'Leary 
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referred to .a Fortune as the top 500 It is a company ca led Diamond International. 
Old Town Canoe. James Sewall Company, and Sarg^ant Construction CorPora «" 
It IS a place where people work everyday. It is a job. a paycheck and a valued 
community asset. It is a part of their community that has training needs and job 

"''l beheve^ETA is developing staff skills and community involvement that can 
interact with the private sector There is. however, a need to provide more training 
fCr Steffi to the'^Ses of the workplace Too frequently CCTA prsonnel have 
been recent college graduates with little understanding of collective bargain ng, 
hSlth^d safet/issues and other problems encou^red by skilled and unskilled 

And while discussing training, let me strongly suggest that training be of longer 
duration and more intense Thfe International Bortherhood of Electrical Workers 
training program serves as a good illustration Over a four year period apprentice 
electricians in the I.B.E W program received the following training' 

I 144 classroom hours a year for a total^f 976 hours for four years 
8 000 documented On-the^ob Training hours. (Each apprentice has a workbook 
and O J.T. IS documented and signed by his or her immediate supervisor) - 

In my opinion, the CETA system ha«^ too many advisory councils There are 
advisory councils such as the State Employment and Training Council the State 
Manpower Planning Council, the Private Industry Councils, Advisory C^uncjls to 
the Pnme Sponsors and Youth Advisory Councils. It would seem that a 1 9^ th^ 
groups could^ combined into a single body to deal with the impleitientation and 
overview of CETA activities. ^ j. * nc^TA fk« 

Despite our best effort there is still far too little coordination between LbiA, the 
public school system, vocational education, the work incentive program and the job 
service I sense we could make greater impact through a more integrated approach 
tomb raining, career planmng and employment related skill acquisition Clearly. 
th(^ in our f;iucational institutions have a stake in the future of our collective 
ability to provide meaningful job opportunities and appropriate training «nly by 
openine up the avenues of communication and enhancing the opportunities for the 
exchange of ideas, labor market conditions, innovative educational- approaches 
evolving public policy questions and' the myriad other topics centrd to our muXual 
concerns can we begin to provide the broad base so vital to real success-and the 

^^^!^^^ou^°are"accu^^^^ aware of the mafty particulars, ,^tatistics and data 
iMRked with this legislation I have intentionally -avoided reiterating that which 
j^vious. Instead, I wanted to share, as I stated earlier, a few random thoughts 
based on my own experien.p If there is Sny way I might assist you or provide more 
detailed information I would be happy to do so. „ , . . f.ct vmi ar^ 

Thank you for .this opportunity I wish you well in the important tasR you are 
involved with. ^ 



City of Springfield, 
Springfield. Mass., November JO, 1981. 

Hon. Augustus R Hawkins, 
Rayburn House OfficG Budding, 

Washington, D.C. . ' ^ j 

^ Dear Congressman Hawkins. I wish to convey my appreciation to you and 
Congressman Jeffors, Weiss ^nd DeNardis for pernutting me to provide testimony at 
the recent hearings in Vermont on the future of impjoyment and training tor the 
chronically unemployed. I am hopeful. the informatioii provided Proves^neficial to 
determinations to be made as to the structure of .employment and training policies 
to be developed within the next 6-9 months. r i „ •» 

The CETA program m Hampden County has proven to be very succ^ful as it 
pertains specifically to skills training efforts on behalf of welfare r^c^P^ents and 
^ other severely disadvantaged citizens. During the past ten years within both the 
MDTA and CETA Acts, the Skills Centers in Harrfpden Countv have produced more 
than 5,000 viable employees for the private sector We would like you very much to 
have the opportunity to woi'k closely with you and vour committee in the develot^ 
ment of nfewVecomdndations for implementation within the Congress J 

I am providing you with additional copies of the testimony t^ whi£h I. alluded 
,n vi?fliont and additional material pertinent it the est^})lishi^ent of model ski s 
training facilities withm the ten regions of our nation A (fomprehensive sk^^^^^ 
training approach appears to be the delivery system that works most ef^ively 
•with' the chronically unemployed These individuals typically require more tjhan just 
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an occupational thrust— they need to believe ii^ themselves^ and sucH a process 
emanates with a totally comprehensive approach which includes a thorpugh assess- 
ment of both aptitudes and attitudes, jemedial edufcation. counseling, employment 
onentation, job development and placement The most critical component in suc- 
ceeding with long-term careejp/placement of the chronically unemployed is the 
establishment ofself-confidence and self-worth. „ j j > j • 

Having been involved with the economically and soaally disadvantaged dunng 
the past fifteen years, I have come to recognize that these individuals in most cases 
can adopt to skills training both at the entry and advanced levels given the fact 
that the system within whicli they work provides an environment that is conducive 
to personal growth and development. Thb is the key to a comprehensive skills 
training approach. The Skills Centers in Hampden County have Developed this 
mechanism as a result of many y^rs of dilegence and perseverence 

One other factor that must be focused upon is the involvement of the private 
sector From ttie very onset of our dpening the first Skills Center many years ago*! 
decided-fb open the facility completely to the private sector They have remained an 
mtegral force in the overall operation of the training components. ^ ' » 
I feel certain- the systems and procedures evolved over a long period of time here 
in Hampden County can be of invaluable assistance to you and your committee 
you proceed toward the evolvement of strategies to impact successfully the social 
and employment needs of chronically unemployed youth and adults ' 
Once again, t-hank you and the other members of your committee for extending 
* an invitation to testify in Brattleboro, Vemont If I can be of service at any time, 
please have Susan Grayson or others associated with employment and training 
programs contact me at your convenience. 

^'"•^^-^'y- Frank D.GULLUN,. 

Special Assistant to the Mayor, 

Enclosures. 

Discussion Paper , 

Essentially, it is'suggested that at least one vocational training center from each 
of the ten regions in the United States be selected to represent the DOL eftort to 
insure ijuahty training programs and long-term employment for the unemployjp 
and the underemployed. . . 

The Centers selected would accept the following responsibilities within their 
. respective regions: / ^. , • r » • • 

1 To mept at least quarterly! each year with directors and supervisors of training 
programs ^nd operations persoAiiej within the region who represent prime sponsors 
To insure ample opportunity fo\discussion of issues, the meetings could be divided 
into twof sections within each region to avoid large numbers. Th^ conferences 
would be generally informational and also represent an opportunity for members to 
discuss/plans to develop new training programs and the effectiveness of on-going 

^^^fW^titute teacher training programs to provide the appropriate impetus and 
metMology to insure teaching effectiveness. This capability would entail the estab- 
lishment of a regularly scheduled mechanism designed to impact all new staff 
members on a continuing basis. In addition, there will be evolved a monitoring 
/vehicle so that the lead Skills Center can provide follow-up servic^ in an onsite 
/ environment. There will also be available to each staff member a combination policy 
/ and training/ orientation manual. Thi? document would include all pertinent infor- 
inatiori germane to training programs and the day-to^ay responsibUities of the 
/'instructor. - u j • i* 

3. To establish a central resource capacity to include competency-based curricula, 
/ / performance objectiv^, topical outlines, and other relevant documents such as 
/ / evaluation and job readiness reports, counseling, and attendance forms, and a 
// number of other trainee/training related reports. *u * r-rvpA 

I , 4 To enhance and institute orientation and assessment components so that LU*! A 
/ clients can be given more significant capability to be involved in training programs 
/ that are consistent with needs. A major facet of the assessment function will be to 
/ . • develop an individualized employability development plan. . * 

5 To insure that all programs establish competency-based curricula so that the 
training plan can be effected on an individual h^is to insure training continuity 

and cr^ibility. , ^ , . i * • r - 

6, To provide the appropriate equipment, supply, and textbook requirement inlor- 
mation to develop and implement a training unit. This will also incUide methods to 
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access equipment through General Services Administration, Tools^ Schools Pro- 
gram, and private industry. ^ . , , . , . i * j * 

7. To establish procedures to acquire meaningful and complete Jabor market data 
in advance of initiating development of occupational programs To establish m^ha- 
nisms to insure the integration of the private sector in the on-going Oi>eration ot the 
training facility. This can be facilitated through the auspices of the Private Industry 
Council and in conjunction with Chambers of Commerce, In concert with the local 
and State units of the Division of Employment Security, labor market surveys can 
be developed on a *i»»«rterl;^ basi» and as needed contingent upon trends and input 
from the Private Industry Council and individual employers 

b. To det^mine in conjunction with adminisfr^tive personnel of training pro- 
grams the variety of training options available ^hich include open^ntry open-exit 
charactenstics. To provide information pertinent to the number of w^ks r^uir^ 
to train for specific occupations and the advantages of cluster training To estab hsh 
basic prerequisites for participants to enroll m occupational programs To establish 
and OJT mechanism that includes coupled training systems Contingent upon^the 
employment readiness of the participant, one should establish both straight ^nd 
coupled OJT programs. The individual who, based upon assessment, counseling, and 
work history appears to possess the necessary requisites for immediate employment 
can be placed directly into the labor market either to gain new of advanced career 
competencies. In addition, there is a population of youth and adults who possess the 
necessary attitude and work ethic requisites but do not meet the skills requirements 
of industry. The training facility will evolve a training and employment Plan to 
permit the individual to participate in sequential components of abbreviated skills 
training and on-the-job training. The employer will bear some of the r^ponsibility 
to provide related training in the workplace. The training facility for all OJT s will 
accept the responsibility for assessment of skills and altitudes, supportive services, 
some occupational training, and educational and career-related comrponents 

9 To determine space requirements and other considerations pertinent to federal, 
State, and local vocational education regulations in the development of training 

^°lU^To'deveIop procedures in the establishment of a counseling unit designed to 
impact the participant throughout the timeframe in which the client is involved in ^ 
training. It will entail the evolvement of recordkeeping procedures to include, at- 
tendance, instructors' evaluations, supportive 'services, counselor 'participant inter- 
facokjob readiness Job development, and follow-up. . \i - j 

1/ To establish a Job orientation and employment information program designed 
to ifcpact the needs of each trainee In essence, an effective ^job orientation program 
can prove to be very sighificant in effecting a successful transition from trailing to 
full-time, unsubsidized employment. 

12. To effect bilingual training programs to meet the needs of the ever burgeoning 
population of youth and adults who are non-English and limited English speaking 
Within this process will be established a transitional phase from the primary 
ifinguage to english. The graduating trainee will have received suflicient instruction 
in English as a second language to insure equal access to the primary labor market 
Primary labor market employment is determined by substantial entry level wage, 
and approphale fringe benefit package, and an ^ opportunity for career mobility 
within the occupational cluster and usually within the structure of the company^ in 
which the graduate is employed. ^ ^ , * -i. *u 

13 To provide a training vehicle for youth who have or are^r^par^d to ex^ the 
school system prior to completion of the twelfth grade Such a program wiyi the 
attendant and ancillary educational and supportive service system can proVfe to be 
instrumental in effecting a successful and smooth transition to the private sector 
labor market. Given the appropriate training and services modules many youth can 
escape the anxieties of unemployment and confusion and instead be impacted posi- 
tively and potentially long-term within a comprehensive and concentrated skills 
training environment. . ' " , , i i i 

. 14. In coiyunction with the Private Industry Council and the local employers 
association, the training unit can establish upgrading and retraining efforts for 
underemployed and transitioning members of the workforce This is an area that 
has been severely neglected and with rapidly expanding technology, industry recog- 
nizes the need to provide their employment force with new and more sophjSticated 
skills. Such, training endeavors can be conducted both during prime time and 
evening hours. In addition to "hands-on" training^ the participant will be providwi 
with the required complementary skills and academic remediation as required 
Presently there are not readily available institutions that possess the capacity to 
provide an environment th^t A prepared to meet the individual training and related 
needs of the underemployed. It is imperative that the private sector and the public 
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sector ebtabhah the nevei>saf> linkages to insure that such emplo>ees.are retrained 
and '-on5equentI> retained in full-tiljie, unsubsidized empIo>ment endeavors. 

io An integral facet of the institution of skills training demonstration sites is the 
evulvement uf a research and evaluation component This mechanism 'will instigate 
the flow of information to insure th^t successful training an5 educational s>stems 
can be replicated As part of the evaluation unit, significant efforts will be made to 
intnxii^«€^*^nchmarking both for part\cipanto in OJT and skills training environ;, 
ments. 

The foregoing represent onl> a few of the man> areas m which impact can be 
made withm prime sponsor training^del\ver> s>stems thuughout the countr> Too 
man> training programs are expending prohibitive sums of federal funds to repli- 
cate curriculum and training plans that are alread> m existence m other areas of 
the region Rather than continue to proliferate the nuinber of autonomous and 
independent training components, it would appear much mure feasible and realistic 
to establish withm each regiun a mechanism compatible with tha^ which ha^ been 
outlined briefly, \ 

Skills Centers to effect the leadership role t^ithm each region can be selected b> 
the U S. Department of Labor m conjunction v^ith its regional offices National and 
^regional representatives of the Department of JLabor would be responsible to visit 
With prime sponsors, training agencies, and state manpower service councils to 
determine whirfi of the small number of centers within each region who might 
qualif> .should be chosen to effect the man> objectives to assist other training 
c6nters to develop more effective training and employment systems. 

Some of the basic qualifications to be considered for the role of lead Skills Centers 
are as follows: ^ ' \ 

1 There mubt be favorable recommendations forthcoming from the local prime 
sponsor, tl]^ state manpower services council, local school departments, the state 
divison of occupational education, an^ the regional office of the Department oT 
Labor , \ 

2 The Center must have in operation a number i|f successful and diverse pro- 
grams These should include a minimum of six occupational clusters, bilingual 
training capabilit>, career and emplo>ment mformatipn com(K^nents, a significant 
program of orientation and assessment, basic education to include literacy and high 
school equivalehc> trai/img, in-school and out-of-schooJ* youth training programs, 
vocational counseling mechanism, competenc> -based curricula, staff polic> manual, 
an accumulation of forms relevant to attendance, evaluation, assessment, and job 
readiness, a major audio-visual resource capability, and a demonstrated effective- 
ness with business and industry. i ' ' 

,3. There must be a full> certified staff of professional .instructors, counselors, and 
administrators. In' addition, it is essential that a number of staff possess a bilingual 
capability. v , 1 

4. The Center staff should have expenence^^n hav'ing participated as major 
Cqntributors at state and regional conferences of prime sponsors and training 
agenc> directors and staff -The> should also have cenducled tours and disseminated 
training-related information to agencies thoughout the regjion. 

Certainly, there are a multitude of othei* evaluative, devices by which Skills 
Centers or training agencies x:an be selected to achieve the status of a Central or 
core system within a region. . ! 

I am convinced that the "typical" or "average" disadvantaged person can be 
impacted successfully through involvement in viable and professionally -operated 
training centers. During my twelve years in manpower triaining, I have personajly 
observed thousands of MDTA and CCTA recipients and yoyth in arid out of school 
utilize the institutional training vehicle to effect a. successfu\ transition from unem-. 
ployment and, or welfare to Ihe private sector. I also recognifee that so much more 
must be accomplished in order to establish quahty training programs throughout 
the country. ^ 

I am' hopeful the information contained herein describes clearly the objective to 
establish quality training centers withm prime sponsor jurisdictions Realistically, 
this cannot be achieved within a short period of time, however, an effort must be 
initiated tltat can result in the provision of quaility training prograhns for unem- 
ployed and underemployed citizens The institution of a demonstration site or two m 
perhaps the most effective approach both financially and^for replication purposes 
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Shawmut First Bank &*Trust Co., 

SpFtngfieid. Mass,. March JL mi. 

Hon Raymond Donovan, 

Secretary of Labor, US, Department of iMbor. 

Washtngton, hC 

Dear Secrctarv Donovan As Chairman of the Private Industry Council for the 
past two ygars I have been actively committed to ensuring that government man- 
power trammg is responsive to the needs of area businesses My commitment is 
based on the conviction that improved productivity and economic growth will 
depend in large measure on the success of our Nation's manpower development 
efforts In this regard ! recommend to you the Hampden District Regional Skills 
Center as -an institution^ of proven capability in training the disadvant^^ged for 
skilled private sector jobs «^ 

Over fifty percent of our workforce is employed by companies of less than one 
hundred employees These small companies and a significant nuijiber of larger firms 
in most instances lack the time, resources, and capabilities to properly transition 
the chronically unemployed, including disadvantaged youth, to productive employ- 
ment without the /nitial training and sop^xfTt provided b> the Skills Center Within 
the past ten year^ the Center has gained considerable expertise in preparing the 
structurally unemployed in marketable skills The busing community holds the 
Center in high regard and provides it with contributions of machinery, equipment, 
and instructional staff This public, private partnership Continues to expand through 
the efforts of our PIC and has resulted in f>ur PIC's selection by DOL as a spotlight 
site" to serve as a model for other PIC's nationwide 

I strongly endorse the Administration's program to reduce federal spending and 
eliminate public service jobs. At {he same time I believe it is essential for govern-^ 
ment to recognize and support the continuance of effective trammg programs like 
the Skills Center I trust that you will examine more closely the merits of the 
Center, and Consider its potential for replication elsewhere. 

I welcome the opportunity to discuss this matter in greater detail 
Sincerely. ^ , ,, n a 

• Herbert P Almcren, 

^ * Chairman of the Board. 

_ United Technologies Automotive Group. 

Springfield, Mass , March IS, 1981 

Hon. Raymond Donovan. 

Secretary of Ixibor, US Department of Ixibon \ 
Washington. DC > ^ 

DeaR Mr. Donovan I am writing you as a Corporate Manager responsible for 
apprbjStnately U^O jobs in this area. Overall, I am very much in agreement with 
the new Administration s program for reducing Federal Government and the tax 
burden on individuals and corporations. Thfcre is. however, a very meaningful 
program that I would like to caUr to your attention s . o. ^ 

In Springfield, Mass. we have the Hampden District Regional Skills Center, a 
very capable skills center for training the under employed This center is largely 
dependent on funds provided by the Federal Government We have employed many 
of the graduates of this*Skills Center and require this valuable source of trained 
people to continue our business, ' ' 

I urge you to consider the funding of our local Skills Center in making your 
budget considerations Thank you For this consideration- 
Very truly yours. , * ' 

William F- Walthouse,'' 
Vice President, Manufacturing 

^ R/.XNORD, Inc.. 

Springfield, Mass, March J4, 1981. 

lion Raymond DoNo<^AN, ' • 

Secretary of iMbor, US Dep<irtment of iMbor. 

Washington, D.C, ^ ^ ^ , \ , 

Dear Mr Donovan. Our company has worked closely witH the Ifempden District 
Regional Skills Center and views it as a most effective vehicle for training underem- 
ployjad persons in the greater Springfield area. The Center provides a valuable 
service to community businesses and to the economically disadvaritaged population 
by providing occupational training programs and offering marketable skills to tram 
ees suitable to the?' needs of area employers. , * ^ ^ 
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Rexjiord is one of man> companies in need of skilled personnel in tfie fields of 
machine occupations, tool and die, etc., but due to the high cost of in-house training 
and additional supervision that would be needed, we just cannot conduct our own 
basiL training. We have used people from the Skills Center with great satisfaction. 

In this regard I ask that >ou please support the continued excellent growth and 
performance of the Skills Center in turning out individuals prepared and proud to 
take their place in the communit>^ productive and long term employees, rather 
than remain "victims" of unemployment and/or welfare. 

I sincerely hope that an> prop<»ed budget cuts in manpower training would not 
affect the H.D.R. Skills Center. 
Sincerely yours, 

WiLUAM H. Brennan, 
Manager of Product Reliability. ' 

^ • . The Moore Company, Inc., 

Springfield, Mass., March 23, 1981 

Hon. Raymond Donovan, 

Secretary of Labor, U.S. Department of Labor, 

Washington^ D.C \ 

Dear Mr. Secretary. This a letter of support ,on behalf of the Hampden 
District Regional Skills Center, located in Springfiefd, Mass. 

Easco Hand Tools employs approximately 1300 employees in the Springfield, 
Mass. area. Job openmgs in our skilled cat^ories are increasingly difficult to fill 
When such openings develop we frequently contacf the Skills Center for referrals. 
We currently have four candidates in training 'in the apprentice toolmaker category 
at this facility. 

We have found the Skills Center to be a facility of high credibility, providing high 
quality training to students who have developeid positive work attitudes It is an 
, excellent referral source for hiring minorities to meet our affirmative action goals 

While we fully support the Administration's drive to reduce government spend 
mg, ;ive strongly believe any cuts in manpower training should be on a selective 
basis— promoting those facilities which have done an exemplary job and reducing 
facilities which have not. In this respect, the Hampden District Regional Skills 
Center has received local, state and national recognition for its positive impact on 
the employment needs of private industry as well as the human needs of large 
numbers of youths and adults. We urge that it not be adversely affected by budget 
reduction^. 

Sincerely, 

Don Pare, 
Manager, Training. 

Curtis Universal Joint Co., Inc., 
Springfield, Mass., March 21 1981. 

Hon. Raymond Donovan, 

Secretary of Labor, U.S. Department of Labor, 

Washington, DC. 

DEAR/ftcRETARY DoNOVAN. One year ago, we were faced^with a serious problem 
Our toofmaker, a man with 42 years experience announced "his retirement 

Toolmakers are ifi critically short supply in the Springfield area and we were 
beginning'to question the success of finding a replacement. 

I had heard'of the excellent tool and die training program of the Hampden 
District Regional Skills Center, I immediately contacted them and hired two gradu-- 
ates. . 

They demonstrate excellent aptitude, are well trained and have made a critical 
difference in our machine support capability. - ^ . 

Since then we have hired numerous entry level machine operators from the Skills 
Center and most have worked out very well. 

The Skills Center is a first class training resource anfl^ truly responds to the labor 
needs of industry. 1 strongly urge its continued support. > 
^Sincerely, * 

/ ^ Curtis E. Hartmann, 

Production Manager. 
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Mitchell Machine & Tool Co , Inc , 

Spnngfteld. Mass . March J6\ L98L 

Hon. Raymond Donovan. 

Secretary of lAibor. U.S. Department of Labor. 

Washington. D,C, 

Dear Secretary I am writing m support uf the Hampden District Regional Skills 
Center, located m Springfield, Massachusetts The programs with which our compa- 
ny has had contact are productive, effective ^nd responsive to the needs o\ our 
industry We have hired individuals from three different programs that the center 
runs The individuals have been well trained and well prepared to enter industry 

i support your efforts to eliminate waste from trairing programs in existence 1 
feel that elimination oi programs like that offered b> the Hampden District Region- 
al Skills Center would be a wasting of effective programs that represent excellent 
cooperation between business and education to fill the local conimunity s needs 

I hope that you will support the efforts and programs of the Hampden District 
Regional Skills Center 

Very truly yours. , j^^^^. jyj ^Mitchell. 

Monarch Life Insurance G'o , 
Springfield. Mass,. March U. 1081. 

Hon Raymond Donovan. 

Secreia n' of Labor. U S l)epa rtmen t of Im bar. 

Washington, DC 

Dear Mr Donxjvan. The Monarch Life Insurance Co. has worked with the Skills 
Center for several years During this period of time, we have hired a number of 
irfdividuals trained by this Center These individuals have proved to be good employ- 
ees and we feel that they are m the employ of this Company primarily due to the 
skills learned at the Center * \ j ,u 

We feel the Center is a valuable resource for preparing the unemployed with 
marketable skills and positive work attitudes. i 
Since^ifely. ^ Barbara J. Slater, 

t EEO Coordinator. Personnel 

Shawm UT First Bank & Trust Co , 
^ * Springfield. Mass. March 17, 1-981 

Hon, Raymond Donovan. 
Secretary of Labor. US Department of Labor, 
Washington. D.C. 

Dear Sir This letter is written nut to protest budget cuts, but rather to empha 
bue the support that Shawmut First Bank gives to productive programs s^ch as that 
of the Hampden District Regional Skills Center. 

The^^ D R. Skills Cen^T has performed a valuable service to both the emplo>er 
community and the economically disadvantaged population b> providing occupation 
al training programs ilH to 2S week coursusJ, jiCnd preparing these individuals to 
offer marketable skills to area employers Thus, they are coming -into the main- 
stream of private industry and off the welfare roles 

* We have, since 11)70, utiii/ed the H.D R. Skills Center in securing qualified em- 
plo>ees in the Uerical field You arc urged to support this exemplar> program of 
training at the Hampden District Regional Skills Center m Springfield, MA 
Sincerely. 

Helen Wihtcomb 

/ Baystate Medical Center, 

Springfield, Mass.. March M 1981 

Hon Raymond Donovan, 

Secretary of Labor, US, Department of Ixtbor, 

Washington, DC ' 

Dear Honorablk Donova^^ In view of the current re-£valuation of Manpower 
Training Programs by the Administration and your department, I am writing this 
letter on behalf of Baystate Medical Center in support of thc^ Hampden District 
Regional Skills ('enter of Springfield, MA This particular Skills Center has pro 
.vided for Baystate Medical Center exemplary assistance in training students in 
areas thdt we have had great difficulty in securing skilled personnel 

We havf^ been impressed with the thoroughness by which the> have evaluated 
and anal>/eU the needs and demands uf the positions involved, and by t|;ie thoi;ough 

o 
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nes>s that the> have prepjired their students* with those essential skills requisite for 
successful performance. ' ^, i. 

In addition to skills, they have also prepared thenx with highly positive work 
habits and attitudes that have enabled the trainees to not only succeed in their 
current positions, but to contihue their growth and development in other areas 

Another component of their program that has been of particular assistance to us 
has been their extremely effective counselling service that provides immediate 
follow-up with anj problems^that occur during the initial orientation and training 
periods This could involve discussion with trainees and supervisors on work per- 
formance, problems witji lateness or absence, or counselling for problems occurring 
in their personal lives i, . • u j ' » u 

The success rate of trainees at the Skill Center is unusually high and must be 
attributed to the professional manner in which they have approached the problems 
involved ip assessing the unskilled worker, developing their potential skills, and 
matdiing them to the realistic needs of the business community 

The Skills Center is one of the few programs of this type that we have had 
complete success with and would recommend fully 

Yours truly, ^ ^ _ _,, . . . , 

JqiiN W McNair, 
Vice President, Human Resources 

Friendly Ice Cream Corp , 

Friendly Restaurants, 
Wilbraham. Mass., March J J, 1$81. 

Hon Raymond Donovan, 

Secretary of iMbon U.S. Department of Labor, 

Washinfiton, D.C ^ 

Dear Mr Secretary We wi^h to bring to your attention the Hampder\ District 
R^ional Skills Center m Springfield, Massachusetts, because we know first hand of 
the many excellent services it provides industry and residents of our community 

Our company has regularly utUized the H.D.R Skills Center as a resource in 
hiring persons for both our office and manufacturing facilities in Wilbraham. Mas- 
sachusetts Our experience has been that people hired from this Center are well 
tramied and have a very p'ositive work ethic These attributes have proven to be 
invaluable to us, as well as to the individuals hired 

Programs run by the H.D.R Skills Center focus on training participants in 
currently marketable skills. Its programs have enabled many disadvantaged persons 
in the greater Springfield area to make the transition from welfare and unemploy- 
ment rolls to the status of meaningfully employed citizens In addition, programs 
run by the Skills Center also provide the underemployed with an opportunity to 
upgrade their skills as well * . , ^ i_ u - 

In an era when concerns for human rights and productivity are both being 
stressed,\he programs of the H D.R Skills Center become ^ven more important 
The -public and private sector alike should offer its fullest support to ensure the 
continuance of the H.D.R Skills penter and similar centers throughout the nation 

Thank you for the opportunity of presenting our views to you 
Very truly yours, ^ . 

William N. Moreno, 

Manager of Employee Relations 
Joseph H Marchesseault, 

Director of Personnel. 

Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 

Sprinf^fiehL ^Mass.. March 25. 1981. 

Mon Raymond Donovan, 

Secreta rv of La bor U S Depa rtm en t of Im bor, 

Wcuihington. DC. 

Dear Mr Secretary As one of many persons in business today who are con-^ 
cerned about the proliferation of government programs, I applaud the direction ot 
the adminihtra'tion fe recently announced budget cuts I am concerned however that 
we may, in the midst of our fervor, "throw out the bab^ with the bath water My 
concern is directed toward job training programs. , ... l 

A common complaint of the electorate has been the perceived e^se with which 
many of our citizens have been able to get financial -support without being gainfully 
employed. Those who are truly unable to work deserve our support-those who are 
unwilling to extend themselves do not The bulk of persons between those two 
extremes are not job ready or their skills do not match their conimunities needs 
Here is where I feel we mi^t put an Investment of government funds 
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Not all current manpower training programs are strong or responsive to real 
needs, but I think our local program is one of the best The Hampden District 
Regional Skills Center has been providing occupational training programs and 
entry-level trainee skill programs for over ten years. The programs offered do not 
concentrate only on minimum level jobs, but are targeted for both skilled feg 
electronics, tool and die, computer technician) and semi skilled fields le g clerical, 
assembly, food service) where local jobs are available. The Skills Center now even 
provides skills upgrading for under-employed persons working in the Oreater 
Springfield area. In all program designs, local business works with the skill center 
on defining curriculum and evaluating, results. . 

With demand for more effective government spending and the clamor tor increas- 
ing our Nation's productivity, it would seem most appropriate to support a training 
institution designed to meet both business and society's needs I sincerely ask you 
Mr. Secretary, to review the Hampden District Regional Skills Center facilities and 
programs and to support its continuance ^ 

^'"'^^^^'y- Susan B Magee. 

Director of In formation Services. 

Mercy Hospital, 
Springfield, Mass., March JO, 1981 

Hon Raymond Donovan, 

Secretary of Labor, U.S. Department of Labor, 

Washington, D C 

Dear Secrctary Donovan. I am writing to you for thfe purpose of expressing 
Mercy Hospitals support of the Hampden District Skills Center 
» As Employment Manager for the Hospital, I have found the Center an excellent 
resource 'for clerical, technical and service employees- These trained applicants are 
referred with tested skills, excellent work habits, and a desire to do a good job foe 
Mercy Hospital The high retention rate of Skills Center referrals is an example, 1 
believe, of the superb quahty of personnel at the Center who train and refer job- 
ready candidates to us. ...... * . 

The Hampden District Skills Center should not be^ victimized by,cuts in manpow- 
er training. ' 

^ Sincerely, Mona Evans, Employment Manager. 

Smith & Wesson, 
Springfield, Mass., April 1, 1981 

Hon. Raymond Donovan, ^, , - 

Secretary of Labor, US Department of Labor, ^ 
Washington, DC. 

Dear Sir: Smith & Wesson is one of the larger employers in the Western Ma^a- 
chusetts area and is deeply concerned that your office be informed as to the 
effectiveness of the Hampden District Regional Skills Center jjki. 

The Skills Center is an exemplary training institution and provides '^y ^redib e 
training and placement opportunities for the unemployed ^^^"-I^^." ^J"^"^^ VIh 
company has come to rely upon the Skills; Center as a ^^r^^^^^^^J^^^J^^^^,^.^^^ 
would indeed feel the impact if the Center's ability to contribute to the community 

were reduced or eliminated . ^ r *u u^^^^ 

Your consideration of this matter and the continuing support of the Hampden 
* District Regional Skills Center is deeply appreciated- 

Very truly yours, , ^^^^^^ ^ Coixlough, 

Manager, Employee Relations. \ 

c 

MicTON Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass.. March JO, 1981. 

' Hon RaymonP Donovan, 
Secretary of Labor, U.S Department of Labor, 

Washington, DC , i. r> j r 

Dear Secretary Donovan I am writing to you as a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Private Industry Council requesting your support for our Skills 
Center in Springfield, Mass. . . 

We realize that President Reagan is trying to cut unnecessary spending and we 
are behind him 100 percent. He has also, on numerous occasions, suggested that 
private industry become involved with many Of these programs to make them more 
efficient, worthwhile, and have payback to the public within a resonable length ot 
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I can assure you that the Hampden District Regional Skills Center has accom- 
plished this goarT and will continue to do so, if we can be considered for further 
financing. • ' ^ 

Enclosed is a fact sheet on the Skills Center which may help you determine 
further financing for the Center on your limited budget. 
Sincerely, ♦ 

Lawrence B. Rybacki, 
Vice President— Industrial Relations. 

What Industry Is Saying! 

We are grateful to have a ready source of trained apjilicants available when 
needed. The Skills Center is one of the few agencies which we can honestly state is 
ever ready and able to render supportive services on a continuous basis. 

Marvin H. Jones, 
\ Employment Section Supervision, American Bosch. 

The Skills Center wdi^ closely with our Department of Education and Training 
to provide us with proficient nursing assistants for all of our patient care areas We 
are very pleased with the cooperation, we receive from the entire Skills Center staff, 

Janet Allershaw, 
> Personnel'Interviewer, Baystate Medical Center. 

The job preparation training in tha HDR Skills Center has created a positive 
attitude not found in many employees recruited from other technical schools. 

Walt Brown, 
Production Manager, 
Small Tapes Division, Digital. 

The Skills Center graudates that we hire are some of the best qualified and 
certainly the most motivated employees we now have on our staff. 

Glenn Cratty, 
* ^ Regional Personnel Representative, 

Dow Jones— the Wail Street Journal 

It IS my opinion that the Skills Center serves an important need, it is evident and 
essential that the Skills .Center continue to assist in fulfilling the existing void of 
skilled machinists in this area. This program not only benefits Worthington Com- 
pressor, but area industries as well. These benefits to the community are obvious 
since healthy and profitable industries provide a sound base for the growth and 
prosperity of Holyoke. 

r . J. J. Larussa, 

* , ^ Indusrtrial Relations Manager, 

- ' Worthington Compressors. 

There is an on going need for e'ntry level and secondary level employment in the , 
machine industry. Our relationship with the Skills Center has been extensive and 
one of cooperation and collaboration. A number of graduates of Jthis m&chine pro- 
gram have beeh placed with us and have proved to be valued employees. 
* 's ' ' John F. Rico, 

' ' ' Industrial Relations Manager, 

Kidder-Stacy Co. 

* Merqy Hospital has benefited by the many good placements from/the Hampden 
District Regional Skills Center. I ^ould like to take this opportunity to commend 
the Center s staff on the excellent training programs offered at the Skills Center 
and the cooperation that is gij^en to us in otir recruitment effcurts. 

MoNA Evans, 

' ' Employment Manager, Mercy Hospital. 

The quality of Applicants referred by the HDR Skills Center exceed any other 
agency with which Wfe deal. Their skill?, work habits, and attitudes thai the Skills 
Center has helped develop have become an asset of the Milton Bradley Company 

Michael D. Niziolek, ~ 
Manager-Employment Development and Training, 
0^ ' ' • Milton Bradley Co. 

^ During ^he p^t few years. Smith & W^ on has evolved a relationship of-some 
magnitude with the Skills Center. Certfifinly, this .interface has proven to be of 
gnificant value to out employment neeas in the machine occupations area Our 
rsonnel office and manufacturing; supervisors are enthusiastic about^the potential 
additional machine shop training at the Skills Center. Therp is an ongoing need 
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fwr competent machine upemtors throughout Hampden County and the Skills Cen- 
ter's effort msures a positive direction in facilitating the process of acquiring quali- 
fied personnel for Smith & Wesson. 

. , ^ Victoria M. D* Andrea,. ✓ 
Communications Supervisor, 

Smith & Wesson. 

I am most enthusiastic to included m> support for more machine, operators to 
assist in meeting ouf burgeoning needs I am especially pleased that this training 
will enable participant^ to enter the labor market at a higher-than-entry level 
status. With very few exceptions, the graduates of the Skills Center training pro- 
gram have proven to be competent and most enthusiastic employees We are most 
supportive of this exemplary effort to increase the numbe of machine occupations 
graduates to accept employment within the local industrial community 

Joseph T. McGranaghan, 
" Vice President, Manufacturing, 

Springfield Wire, Inc- 

/ . 
The m£yority of our entry-lev^ applicants mu&t have some knowledge of blueprint 
reading and machinery background. Thh Skills Center has been able to refer appli 
cants to us who have this type of training and the ones we have hired have Nyorked 
out very well Titeflex feels the Skills Center is providing a worthwhile service to 
the community. 

Af^N Hopkins, 
Personnel Supervisor, Titeflex 



Prepared Statement of Robert 0. Swelling, Sr., President and Chairman of 
THE Board, Snelling & Snellij-tg, Inc. 
<- ^ 

Mr. Chairman and subcommittee members, I would like to address myself today 
to the following concerns, the rising rate of unemployment and the suffering it 
brings both to individual citizens and to the Nation, and the failure of government 
employment services to deal with it, even at enormous cost to the taxpayer 

However, I do not want to dwell on the negative. I do have a viable alternative to 
the continuing prospect of even more government pi^ograms applied to the unem 
ployment problem and even more government spending, ^ 

On October 14, 1981, Representative Paul Findley of Illinois filed a bill in the 
House of Representatives, a copy of which is enclosed with my written testiniony^ 
submitted to this committee. This bill, H.R. 4738, proposes the adoption of legisla-7 
tjoil to amend the .Wagner-Peyser Act, which would require the State employment 
offices to use a portion of their existing budget to Utilize the private sector of the 
employment service profession to locate jobs for the unempijpc^ed 

I am also submitting for the committee's inspection the article "The Great Man- 
power Grab," by the late Representative Frank T Bow, published in 1964 in the 
Reader's Digest, which is a prophetic e;camination gf the expansion of the United 
States Employment Service, and corruption of its programs in light of its ^original 
mandate— to find jobs for the unemployed— Under the Wagner-Peyser Act of 19,33 
Since Representative Bow wrote "The Gre^t Manpower Grab*' the state employment 
offices admmistered by the USES have grown from 1,900 to 2,800, or nearly 50 
percent. The USES annual budget has increased from 200 million dollars to 1 2 
. billion dollars (including 400 miHion for CETA placements). ^ 

Also attached to my written testimony for submission to the perrtianent record of 
this comrpitte^ is a.reporf from three city/county areas in California which have 
turned to private sector employment services to place CETA workers and rehabili 
tated city employees even though United States Employment Service/State Job J 
Offices are available to them, beca^isethe local government agencies have fOund the 
private employment service profession can find j^bs fdV people better and faster 
Also, pilot programs in California, in Michigan arid currently in Pennsylvania have 
used and are using private sector employment services with great ^uCcess to find 
jobs for able-to-work welfare people and others on public assistance 

This IS not a new idea—the Federal government from time to time over the yedrs 
has urged greajer use of the private sector, but ha&yrarelv done so Instead, there 
have been laws passed to expand government agencies and departments at tremen 
dous cost, delivering generally inadequate services that could better be supplied by 
• the private sector. ' \ , , , 

The private employment serviceajin the United States 'face a unique situation in 
that the Federal/ State employmentVy^tem has been expanding into managemei^t 
and professional level recruitment, opening offices in affluent s^uburbs'to recruit 
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highly skilled employed people, and.adverti&ing— often with a budget that is beyond 
^ most privirte emplo>ment &ervices— to constantly remind the public that, as a 
government bervice. Jthere is never a fee" In addition, laws passed by Congress 
•during the past decade or so virtually assures government dominance of the employ 
ment field by, for example, requiring a'ny company with Federal contracts in excess 
of $2.50U to list all jobs with, the USES.^ob Service offices Even though in many 

- cases the chances of that employer finding specifically qualified applicants (such as 
computer analysts or engineers) through the USES is practically nil, ^ 

The continuing abuses, and- poor performance of the United States Employment 
o Service have not gone unnoticed Through the years there have been indictments, 
criticisms and scandals, with the needy unemployed often to the fore wnth their * 
complamts. The attached report from the State of Cahfomia Health and Welfare 
, Agency (11*75^ testifies to the dissatisfaction of employers The report of the United 
States General, Accounting Office .U97&^ confirms many complaints, and fjffids a few 
extra. The sum of both these documents say the USES does a poor job of placing 
, people, and many employers are reluctant to use it. 

In contrast to this, the private sej^tor employment services have-over ten thousand 
offices througJjiput the nation, many of them in locations not served by the USES, 
with^fty thousand highly trained" professional employment c6unselors who have 

- found jobs for millions of job seekers" This success is based on the profession's 
ability to teach othei:^ how t<? put people to work and motivate them to d<f it 
<iuickly, without excessiv^e cost, and in large numbers. In addition, because of their'^ 
intimat^ knowledge of client companies, private sector employment services are able 

^ /o create^a )6b opening where none existed. Let me explain this. 
, In private *sector^ employment service offices. 40 percent of placements occur in 
positions that were not listed with that office at the time the individual applied 
One half^of this group are placed in jobs that did not exist with the client company 
at the time the conUct was made This is due^ in the main, to employers' confidence 
m the ability of the private sectorppmployment services to recommend .the right 
people to them But it is also inditative of ^in interesting fact about the private 
» sector employment service^, they can afnd do generate jobs * . / ' ^ 

The mam reasorf is that employers are encouraged to create an opening for a 
speciaf person who is.nov^ ^available, based on the rationale that the particular skill 
. may not be available in six months or a year when\hey i^^ay^ be looking In many 
^ cases there are employers wholiave concluded they cannot find the right person for 
a position and have stopped looking. These things happen far more commonly Cn the 
business world than is generally known, but the professionals, the private sector 
employment services, have been aw^re of them for* years, and know these jobs can 
& be, created when they have a good Job candidate The i)rofes$ionai employment y 

counselor activity canvasses the job market and client companies through "action 
calls ' on the telephone to find the right job for their applicant (Cvhen they do not 
have a positior^for them in^heir filesj " » u 

The professional employment service counselor is anxious to present the job 
candidate as one an employer vVould want. Private employment counselors inter- 
view every applicant, they k'now how to counsel apd guide the job seeker, and" will 
offer «xpert advice on how to ^ress for the job ftiteriiew. how to act. how to answer 
questions, how to wm the interview— in other words, how to get the job* No job 
applicant is sent to a Company uftannounced or ,withou,t an appom^-ment, so the * 
empMyer does not have job candidates who have arrived at inconyetuent times and ^ 
who-must.be scheduled to return at a later date.JProfessionaf employment counsel 
ors follow' up with employers and applicants to overcome anj/ problenjs. and they . 
work diligently to see both parties are satisfied^even after the placement ^ 

In 10,000 private :employment offices throughout America, with 50J00 tfain(y 

- and experienced employment, counselors, ^more than 2 million job sAsljers were 
found jobs this past year However, as in mo^ .areas of employmofTt,\Sometimes 
placements do not work out. Either the employer or the employee may want to^ 
terminate a posftion vyi^hin a fairly short time. The private sectof enlployment 
service will guatantee the placement for a reasonable period While these guaran 
tees vary from state to state, the Findley bill calls for a lOO^ay guarantee If a . 
position lasts less than a hundr'ed days the private employment seiyices will be . 
required to return to the ^tate 1 percent of the seryioe charge for each' day not 
worked. For instance, if eithtir the employer or the employee terminates the ebploy 
ment, with or without cause, within lo days the private employment service would 
refund percent of the service charge If the employee had workfed 50 days the 
refund wlJuld be 30 percent of the service charge. This guarantees the state a fair 
return on investrrient due to savings of unemployment compensation payments ** 

B^irause they arV^ivate enterprise, normal business competition keeps private 
employment services' placement- charges competitive Service charges vary from 
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state to state, city to city and even area to area; House gill HR 4738 propc«^ each ' 
pnvate employment service use their regular published charges, but not to exceed 
the maximums provided in the bill. • . . . > n „„, ,„,„.v, 

The savings in government expenditures which as a^ation we are all very much 
concerned with now. are dramatic when the unemployed can quickly be Put back to 
work In the last six months of the Pennsylvania Employables Program, the St^le ot 
Pennsylvania paid out $300,000 to the private sector employment services and was 
able to save over 1.5 million dollars in public assistance funds. On a national basis 
and using the same ratio, the projected savings in unemployment benefite alone 
would bS^approximately $2 billion a year. A recent AFL-CIO report states that for 
"even- 1 percent reduction in ^inemployment the Federal jgovernment would save 2o 
to 30 billion- dollars annually. . ' ■ , ,„v„ „^ ro^„-o »k<» ■ 

It's safe to say the use of the private sector employment seWiCM to reduce the 
number of unemployed will not increase spending wilt not '"^f^': 
ment in additional offices or personnel, will save the natv/ii billions of dollars^ and 
has been proven effective in pilot programs. Last but no least, it wUJ help restore 
digniU^and a sense of identity to many unemployed. In the words of an inner city 
youth- "Without a job I am nobody. wit,h a job I am somebody. • 

With over 8 percent of our job force unemployed tojlay^ the US^/Job ^rvice 
must be given a new mandate. With the proposed amendment Wamer-Peyser 
Act the number one priority for the USES would again become fmding Jo^ for '^e 
unemployed. Employed persons would no longer be within the purview of the State 
Job Services, nor would running per«)nnel offices and interview desks for favor^ 
employers under the GAMOT directive. Money sawed on adyertising would be better 
uuhz^ in tackling the problems of placing the underskilled and underemployed of 

""cETA'can^also benefit from utilizing the services of the USES/Job Service and 
the private employment services as indicated in some programs in California (see 
attochXelffirnployment would e'nhance the further allocation of funds for the 

'^Abraham' Lin1o?n^nce said, "The government should only.do.for the ,>eople what 
the cannot do for themselves." We must free up A^nerica^s dynamism and 

ability to grow, and create new opportunities for people who need to work and be 
part of our productive society 4 

; ~ Information From Snelling & Snelujjg Offices IN California "X^ 

In three separate instancesr'initially from information forwarded to^is by Snelling 
& Snelling offices in. California, we have foui>d that State is "/''if'"\at ' cf^n? 
%me extent, the private employment services there This use of the pnvate sector 
Employment se",^ices does nbt Lm to be a part of any State or local government, 
directive, but rather a result of individual agencies and departm^ deciding pri- 
vate employment services qpM serve them better. 

, CITY OF SACRAMENTO DEPARTMENT OF REHABIUTATION 

Isabelle Britton of the Sacramento Snelling & Snelling office reported to IHQ that 
her oSe had been placing as many as 5-6 rehabilitation .per«,ns rom the Sacra 
meftt<> city governments among them several policemen injured in the line ot duty 
and now part of the Rehab, program. . r r>oUoK;i:>o 

Inquiry to Waijda Husman of the City of -Sacramento Department of Rehabilita- 
tion produced the following information: , . , ,„„,.„ i-h 

The City of Sacramento is self-insured. An employee injured on the job must 
receive rehab litetion. counseling and training frorn-the City f the worker canno 
return to his/her former job. Worker on Rehab funds receives two-thirds salary, but 

" A^cTdrg^o^'i^e'R^habihtation Department, they try to get Rehab people "back 

'°R7haVfand(date7te'nrto" initiative and impetus if return to work is delayed 
with resulting physical and psychological deterioration. 
Indefinite or permanent retention of the Rehab candidate on Rehab lunds is 

"ciaUf 'ihe^Department of Rehabilitation is to get Rehab people f job "wi^thin a ' 
month" after they are ready for re-employment. The Department of Rehab litat o^ 
refers the job-candidate to private empfovment services in Sacramento because the 

^ployment s^mces in the area asking them if they will fifid employment for 
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* specific perjsons mentioned m the letter^ the letter senes^ds authorization of pa> 
ment when the person is place^ in a job. 

Comments from Department EDD hassles them too much. Rehab people- have 
had it, an>wa>, the> need professional courteous handling. The> don t want the run 
around that is too often the nature of the system." We want them treated as a 
person, not as a number." 

* SAN RAFAEL/ MARIN COUNTY OFFICE OF EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING . 

Phillip Gre> of the Snelling & Snelling office, San Rafael has been meeting with 
Mann Count> Office of Emplo>ment and Training to help them place last 50 hard- 
to-place CETA people. Man> of the CETA people in this last group lacKed motiva 
tion, were confused and discouraged Gre> instructed the group on PEP i Prime, 
Enthuse, Prepares and other techniqueb Count> managed to reduce remaining 50 
* subst{^ntially, placing them in jobs. 

Ore>'s Snelling & Snelling staff lother private emplo>ment services were also 
fiiarticipating on. a voluntar>, no-charge basis; worked with o referrals from this 
hard-to-plagg^group, were able to place 2 One is an Asian refugee now working in a 
^ clothing store as a bookkeeper. Her numbers work is excellent but she has trouble 
becoming fluent' in English. Gre> says he ma> yiry to place her elsewhere soon, 
although she gets high'^mark from employer for bookkeeping skills. 

The second CETA referral was placed with local savings and loan association 
They have called Gre> to sa> {Person xs highl> satisfactory and to express thanks 

STOCKTON^ SAS JOAQtIN EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING OPPORTUNITIES DEPARTME^^T 

Luis Siinchez, Information Officer fo"r the Stocklon/San Joaquin Employment and 
Trainmg Opportunities Departmenf has to deal with 1,000 CCTA^ people laid off 
countywide. Re-emplo>ment effort was directed at first ba5icall> to find employers 
' to find jobs for job-ready. CETA people. 

However some CETA people fqund county placement services inadequate This 
group Was sent to private emplo>ment agenc> of their choice with their vouchers A 
list of the coCir^ty s private emplo>ment service ofTices was given each job candidate 
Most of them were enthusiastic about private emplo>ment service placement 

Good comrrfMnit> support for this program the State Savings and Loan Associ- 
ation took, ad in newspaper to hire 100 CETA people— 50 in April, oO in July 1981. 
Savings and Loan later took ad to express their satisfaction with the training their 
former CETA empIo>ees had receiveid. iThis program later terminated, see letter 
^ attached.) t *3 

now WILL THE OPERATION OF JHE USES AND STATE JOB SERVICES BE AFFECTED BY A 
25 PERCENT. BUDGET TRANSFER'' 

UndoubtedI> there will be a 'realignment of USES and Job Service duties and 
priorities. One outcome could be a reduction, if not elimmatio/ij of funds spent on 
advertising in newspapers. Yellow Pages, radio and television, direct mail, etc. This 
mone> could be applied to retaining qualified personnel. Curtailment of manage 
ment level recruiting, and interviewing and screening of job applicants for the 
emplo>er at the emplo>er's place of business, the reduction of paperwork and like 
procedures, would ajlow for further savings to be applied to USES operations. 

WILL THE HARD-TO-PLACE (LAST HIRED, nRST FIRED) BE HELPED' 

Test cases in California, Michigan and Pennsylvania have shown good to-excellent 
results. In the latest Penn5>lvania Employables Program Report (enclosed; the 
private sector employment service participating in this program placed 27 percent 
of referrals, an average of 20 percent were pl^Tced in July and August. Private 
employment services were paid $100,000, while savings to the State were $250,000, 

WILL THERE BE AN OPPORTUNITY FOR FAVORITISM AMONG PRIVATE SECTOR 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICES PARTICIPATING IN THE PROGRAM' 

Uneriiployment compensation recipients and others being referred to. the private 
sector of the employment service profession will Be given a list of pnvate employ 
ment service offices in their county, or "iocarvicini^, and will choose from these 
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SHOl/LO THE PRIVATE SECTOR EMPLOYMENT SERVICES PARTICIPATING IN THE 
PROGRAM GIVE A SPECIAL RATE OR DISCOUNT TO THE GOVERNMENT' 

An upper hmit on service charges has ^een described in House Bill H.R 4738 that 
to both reasonable to the. private sector and protective of the government. Place; 
ment uf unemplu>ment c\>mpen»atiun recipients and others is essentiall> not an , 
eas> undertaking, private emplu>ment services should nut be expected tu take less 
than their usual service charges, especiall> when finding^obs fur these applicants 
will result in considerable savings to the Government 

tThe maximum service chages are 1 percent per thousand to a maximum of J' 
percent For example, an individual placed at $7,000 pef^year would require a 
service charge of S49o (7 percent of $7,000]. If placed at $9,000 a >ear it would-be 9 
percent of $0,000 or $810 > 

In Penns>lvania, private emplo>ment services, participating in the PEP program 
were uffered $7G for each individual the> cuunseled whether or nut that individual 
w,as ever placed in a job, The> unanimuusl> rejected this offer, preferring tu be paid 
only when the applicant was found employment. * 

The livelihood of the private empio>ment services depend* un referrals from satis- 
fied jobseekers and client companies The> are obligated therefore to work in an 
ethical and satisfactory manner. 

I^CAN the PRIVATr SECTOR HANDLE 9 MILLION UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 

RECIPIENTS^ 

If Just 2'j percent of the private emplo>ment service ofTices participate in the 
Private Sectur Emplu>ment Service Program the number of job ufTices available tu 
the natiun s unemplu>ed will hav6 been duubled The number of placement counsel- 
ors will have been tripled, appruximatel>, since in the private sector nearl> ever> \ 
one involved is in a placement capacity. 

, The private sector has the capacit> and the expansion potential to handle an , 
added luad, nut being subject tu procedural dfcla>s, authurizatiuns and paperwurk a^ 
found in government agencies. 

Processing of the jub applicant in the private sector is more efficient b^use the 
private emplo>ment service offices do nut specialize in counseling sessions, special 
gruup studies, evaluatiuns and liaisons, 9rganizatiun of communit> support agencies 
oiv empio>er visitations. All, interviewing and consultations are geared for one 
thing— finding the applicant a j(^b promptly. , 

IS THE USER/ JOB SEKVICE PLACEMENT ACTIVITY MORE COST-EFFECTIVE THAN 
PLACEMENTS BY THE PRIVATE SECTOR' 

The private sectur would be pleased tu provide a comparison of our per capita cost 
^placement figures, which are demonstrabl> accurate, with that of the USES, if the 
USES figures can clearly and accurately be determined by anyone 

Until 1^^79, USES figures for budgetary requirements were based on "transac- 
tiuns," which included counseling, interviews, numbers of job applicants sent un 
interviews with or without resulting job placement, etc. Budgetary allocatiuns are 
stjH based un furmulae fur these years, placements are nuw counted in three ways ^ 
Tnose lastiqg days, called temporary, equivalent to private sectoT temporary help 
services Two categories are called permanent those from 3 to 100 days, and those 
Over i ^O days These definitions are based on the Job Service interviewers' assess- 
ment of the length of employment. 

TO V HAT EXTENT WILL THE PRIVATE SECTOR REQUIRE MANACEMENT ASSISTANCE, 
t FORMS, PROCEDURES INSTRUCTION, ET CETERA FROM THE GOVERNMENT' 

In pilot programs in California, Michigan and Penrmlvania, paperwork was kept 
to a minimum A simple vuucher system, issued by the local VSES office, is suggest- 
ed. 

Time IS of the t»ssence We face a national emergency with an unemployment rate 
at h percent and nnany state unemployment fu«ds bankrupted House Bill H.R. f738 
needs to be effected swiftly in order to put the unemployed back tp work. 
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0€partsent of Public Welfare ' 
Office of Inccae Maintenance 

Bureau of Caploysent Prograris ^ 

I 

P£? Report for the Period of August I - 3l> 1981 ,^ 

This report; contains information for the oonth of August 1981, 
as as cumulative information for t^ie^ 1981-82 fiscal year. Plans 

are being aade to mclcde a chart reflective of aonthly changes in 
activities in next nonth's report. 

Page 6, the PEP Client Activity Report, is a cccibmed report 
indicating, among other things, the unduplicated number of clients 
registered in each PEP County during the month. A comparison of this 
figure with the total placements m a given month will provide a clearer 
» indication "of activities and success of the PEP Units. 

The rsTA Special Grant gounties ' activities are shoim as a 
combined effort of these "Units in the total PEP Program and s^uld not be 
added in th< T;vgoz^s of th^ other coaponents. 

The Eaployment Program Trainee authorized complcme;;t currently 
stands at S5.' i;he llmrted amount of funds avidlable this fiscal year has 
forced the reduction of the number pf slots to 44. This month shows 38 

of these slots filled. Efforts are continuing ta find permanent, full-time 

\ 

}obs for those trainees wl>p are nearmg the end of the maximum of 12 months 
enrollment. 
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^Current statistics indicata that tha average Goneral Assistance client remains on the rolls tor one year. 
The above savings are. calculated for one iwonth only , tha month during which the activity took place, and 
are not cumulative. A projcc|:ion can bo Hade, therefore, that an annual savings of S5,So6,406.88 will 
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WASHINGTON, WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER U, mi 



* Na H^- 



HELP FOR UNEMPLOYED 
(Mr. FINDLEY asked and w» flren 
penmmion to iddrcu the House ttz 1 
mmute and to rrvtM ajvd extend his 
renurta.) 

Mr PINDLEY, Mr SP*»ker. I »m 
today Intxodudnc let ts^uion to amend 
the Wacner-Perser Act to rcijuire that 
State employreent office* use a por- 
UoQ of their «xisttnt bu<lcet to utUlze 
the prtTate aector of the employment 
tervk« profession to locau Jobs for 
unemployed indirlduals jind public a** 
slstajice recipients. 

ThU leflslatlon U vital to mmions of 
Americans seeJOni Jobs. Now that the 
OoTemment U en rated In neetlnf the 
chaUenCe of budcet cutting to brine us 
to a hoped-for sound economlo tase. It 
Is of presslAf importance that we rely 
once ii«Un on free cntefprise and the 
prlva^ sector to assume that which It 
histoncauy does faster better and 
more cost effecUveiy than fovern- 
ment. 

It IS critically imOorUnt that we 
deal promptly with Che current annual 
unemployment rate of over • percent, 
a rate which forecasters predict will 
not dlmlnlsb within tht foreseeable 
future. 

In proposlnf thU blU. I ask that wa 
consider all the various costs to the 
Nation when • percent of the work 
force Is without Jobs. An t percent 
rate of unemployment adds enormous* 
ly to expenditures by Federal. Sute. 
and local fovemments for unemploy- 
ment compensation, welfare, and 
other forms o{ public asslstaxice. It re* 
duces tax revenues and decreases bust- 
nesi and Industry productivity. 

The creater cost to a nation, howev- 
er. Is what unemployment breeds— dis- 
couraged, aimless yount people, rlslnf 
crime and vandalism, and enormous 
social, economic, psycholocical, and 
physloloflcai pressures on the Jobless 
and their.f amines. This sufferlnt. and 
the Iocs of Individual dicnity and self- 
worth, cannot be me»ured In mone* 
tary terms. It Is, In the ultimate, dev^ 
asta|lnf to the entire social fabric of 
our country. 

Unfortunately, the public atendes 
charged with finding Job* for the un- 
employed have been less than success- 
(uL Even more unfortunately, the pri- 
vate sector of the employment services 
profession has bern viriuaity ihut out 
of our Nations efforU to reduce un- 
employment. 

The bill I am Introducing today 
vouJd chance thaV II »ould require 
that Slates which receive money 
under the Wagner Peyser Act set aaide 
a specified portion of their funds for 
private employment service placement 
efforts. A private emPlo>ment service 



wotld be paid Its customary charge. 
UP to a reasonable amount specified in 
the bill. U it found a Joo for an individ- 
ual referred by a sute employment 
office. The private agency *^ld not 
retain full payment of ilf^^barge 
unless the Individual sUyed on the Job 
^or at least 100 days. The privaU 
agency would have to return 1 percent 
of Its comperuatloQ for each day, 
under 100, that the Individual for 
%bom It found * Job failed to stay em- 
ployed by the same employer 

Although It would b« UP to each 
State to decide bow to implement this 
program, a minimum of paperwork 
should be necessary. I would urgt that 
a simple voucher system be used. 
Under such a system, a State emPloy* 
ment service woisld provide each eligl* 
ble Individual with a voucb^ to pre<. 
sent to a private employment service. 
If and when that service found a Job 
for the individual, tha voucher would 
be presented fof payment to the ap. 
propriate State agency. 

In ord^r to Insure that State and pri- 
vate agencies fully cooperate, tha bill 
require* that; FIrtt, a set percentage 
of the sute agencies fimds be used tor 
the program and seccn<l. the SUte 
agencies refer IndlvlduaU to the pri- 
vate service on a proportionaUly rep- 
resenUtlve basis. In other words, the 
Sute 'agency must refer a fair sam- 
Pllng of iu clientele, not just those 
whom the public agency cannot place. 

The bUl also makes clear that SUtes 
are not limited to using Wagner* 
PO'ser Act funds In making use of pri- 
vate employment services. A SUte 
may use any funds properly available 
to It for obtaining Jobs for Individuals 
«ho receive Government beneftu or 
assistance to secure the aid of private 
employment services. 

Mr Speaker the Wagner-Peyser Act 
was written In 1933. In the depths of 
the Great Depression, when the wide- 
spread unemployment of that era di- 
rectly affected one^htrd of the popu- 
lation of the United States. This act 
created the U.S. Employment Service 
and a Federal-State partnership to es* 
Ublish what was In etlpct an emergen- 
cy network of SUteVun employment 
offices to find )ob« for the unem- 
■ployed. 

No one could foresee. In the dire 
straits of the Depression of 1933. that 
the MS Employment Service created 
by the Wagner-Peyser Act would pro* 
long Itself almost 50 years, involve 
Itself In activities far exceeding Its 
original mandate, and render lU origi- 
nal purpose— (0 find Jobs lor'the un- 
emplo>ed— one of lu lesser letivlf ie^ 

In the past (Jer?ule, the number of 
pooDic sctually placed In Jobs by th« 



USES has declined drastically glace^ 
ments tadropped Jrom f.< mUlion in 
to less than 4 mluion last year 
Of perhaps equal significance R a Gov 
emment Tlccountlng Office report on 
USES *hich observe* that the bulk of 
these Placements were not pennanont 
positions, and many were of a tempo- 
' rary nature * » 

In the mid IMO's. while Jo> service 
tile* were tilled vith the names of mil- 
lions of unemployed. USES turned to 
recruiting Job candidate* at manageri- 
al levels, using radio, television. ne«%- 
papers. and the yellow pages, seeking 
to place aUomeys at $50,000 a yeaf, 
engineers at 140.000, machinists at 
t20.000~aU P^le then currently em- 
pIoyM. 

In ttie last decade the UA Employ- 
ment Service opened oftlces In afflu- 
ent subtirbs, close te a skilled work 
force snd managerial level Job candl* 
dates. Obviously, such actions fall to 
serve the Jobless of the Inner city. The 
sute of Colorado Dlvlson of Employ* 
ment came tin<Kr fire In recent years 
for falling to help the Jobless and dis- 
advantaged. A former president of the 
Colorado Labor Council served «s a 
consultant In an Investigation of that 
SUte's employment sefvlce. and. ao- 
cording to the Rocky Mountain Ntws. 
said that the Colorsdo Employment 
Service has been inefficient In helping 
minority and firs^ttme appllcahU In 
finding Job« and training. • 

The Investigation of the Colorado 
Job Service stemmed from a suit filed 
In 1173 by the AFL*CIO and several 
conunuiUty organizations, among 
them the NAAGP. The suit charged 
that the employment service obtained 
Sit.7 million in Federal money over 9 
years to run a program for poor ^i)d 
dlsadvanUged persons but never serl-* 
ously did so. This suit was settled out 
of Court when the Labor Department 
promised to Investigate, and several 
top Colorado Employment Service of- 
fldaU resigned- 
Failure to Place long term uncm* 
ployed In satisfactory numbers has led 
to the severe depletion of several 
SUtes unemployment trust accounts 
.The record itut reviewed is not an 
Indictment of the U.S Emplojment 
Service per se. or of its suTfs. wH^ 
conUln many earnestly committed 
and effective people. Rather, it is an 
example of a Government agency no 
longer able to perform the ^k for 
which It was orlglnallyt Published. 
Times have changedl Emll<\e^ today 
view USES' job placement/off ices as 
tmemployment offices and too often 
refuse to use them. * 

The failure of USES to find Jobs for 
yit unemployed led. in 1973. to the In- 
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\oi*«ment of the Private sector em 
Ployment $<rvic« in CaUfornla In « 
Pilot protram called the Callfomta 
PHvxte Ehjplojroent Project II. The 
^tAte <)f CalftomU contracted dth 
private empio>menl »<r%jces to iino 
Job* for able-to>»ork «riiarr rcciPi 
ents— &3\tne in th" Prot^s $joo 000 
tn ummp^vmrnt and «rifarr p^y 
menl^ ApProxtm«tcly 54 pcrct nt oi 
the indi^idualf placed by pniat? tm 
plo>n)ent $fr\icts sta> e<i on the job 'jy 
<la>s or more This succcv; ta\e the 
Slate of Cal.rornia a 3 to-1 return on 
Us investment 

A si(nil«r program *as ^ucrev^ful in 
Mtchigari »here six Oakland County 
private entplo>mrnt sen ices \iere In 
TOlved «n a federally funded project to 
find jobs for Sfatr ftid to dependrnt 
ehildrrn elipnts Thr Purpose of th» 
experim^-^Ul project mas to redurp 
the arifarp rolls through utihzalion of 
private entrrprisr Usini; prnate em 
ptoymrnt services to lriicrMc\t in 
depth motJvaie an<^ pHce thr*^ 
people fn C'"»tnful emPlo>m^nl Mtchi 
tin demonstrated that the serv^ce 
chare e patd to the private employ- 
ment offices saved v&st sums when 
compared with montiy and yearly 
Stale Publt« assistance Payments. 

Unfortunately, the pilot Projects m 
Mirhican and Call for na met a predjct> 
able amount of resNtence «ithin State 
lovenunenls State employees \^tre 
not particularly cooperative wuh 
plans to enlist "the hrlp of the prival» 
sector A scarcity of referrals to prl- 
vate employment cervices devt loped 
when the pjlot .Projects fvere finally 
activated States were slow in prorc^s* 
Inc possible Job candidates. Wlitn 
Public a&^lstance recipients mere final 
ly referred to private rmPloymrnt of 
flees, the candidates Were not nell mo- 
tivated, nor «eli informed about the 
project, even thoitCh many of thtm 
proved «lllmK to have the Private em 
Ployment offices loolc for Jobs for 
them 

In IHO. the Department of Welfare 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsyha- 
nla studied the results of the Michigan 
knd Califomta pilot programs and 
started the Pennsylvania employables 
proRram to use private employment 
services to find Jobs forjtble to-work 
welfare recipients The Pennsylvania 
proKram has been so successful that it 
was renewtu for Ihe year 1981 A bill 
In the renn.sylvanla lexislaturc now 
proposes to make the Program perma- 
nent ^ 

The Private employment tcencics In 
Pennsylvania placed, as of Jgnc 31. 
19tl. 20/)ercenl of the candidates re- 
ferred to them versus 11 percent for 
the State employment tKencles, and 
wrre paid on a contingency ba^is a 
total sum of under $300,000' The State 
saved over SI 5 minton In cash a«;5ist- 
tnce Payments 

AUhourh the State of Pennsylvania 
had oricinaily authorized over 
S645 00O to p^y the Private sector em 
" ployment services' ch^r>:es in i)80 
less than 10 percent ot that sum nas 
used that year due to delays in di p trt- 
mtntal Processimp. and the resuUine 
low numbers of J^b applicants referred 
by the Department of Welfare How- 
ever In A survey at the end of 19tO. 
over $0 percent of the private employ 



menV services Parti«.tPatinC in the 
Pennsyivania employables procram 
(Jesired to continue 

Tiv savincs In these prorranvJUre 
not \gt in SUte and Government 



<» U&C Pvpuiuiy known u the 

WifiHir reyvr Act is*a"-n4cd- 
(ti ky Iturrtmit (aT aficr SEC I" tr"i 
iii sddins at Ihe end Itiereof the {ol 
(•vine new s(jb«ecti*ft 
"(kKtl Any State dcsJrloc im lectivf funds 



fund|i X)ut »lS0 in human ^values-ln ^^^^ thu An f*r iny Jwal year beiinnm, 

rertJar m^^es and restored dicnity for ^ „ »iuf oci^r l. iu2, ih*n. by the 

the worker in rtnejial of hope for in tiencr <«i)Cnite^ to cooperate »,in the 

duidii4i» a/id iamilif^ and aJicvialion tJniird j^tatn S^ployrrMmt Service submil 

ofsultrrinc t« the Dlrcttor a^h smenilmcnts t* the 

Mr fcptaker, Ihe Wtjner Peyser Act p^*" «y<««itte<l un^er subsection lai m miy 

mas our Nation s response 50 >ears tjco newiiry lo Iruure that not 1ms ihsn 25 



to a major eriAis in our hutory We . . ^ 
face M crisu aCAin today as we seek to <ynnf iny luch year will b» used 

reduc<i Oovernmcnt In many areas. e»pl»yment Kr^-ites lo obtain Jobs 

and to cut spendnt so that our Nation r»r uxit™»«>yed indivWuaU m accordince 

m.iy not only SUrinc— but grow We »ith the re<iulrcr»enU of thu iu5)s>«:tion. 

trub siiould not and cannot continue The wrendmenU aubmltted by the Sute 

to ProUde and pay for Government aiency ah^ll Inrare that Individuals referred 
services nhcre the private sector can ^^^^ »Jenejf to private en)plo>T5ent aerv 

do the lob more effectively and at less ^ pfoportionateiy represeiTl on the basts 
cost The challenfe me face today Is i<>b 'kilU ao^ expemnee the indJvlduala 

di/feren'-dlfferewt in SGoDo different »<»^<^ "^ch agency If »uch amendmeou 

I rT , i i^H t « , ^^f f - , «^ 1 ' , ^ rea**ni Wy a«>r»prtale and adequate U 

In Quantity, and different n terms of ^^^^ p«rP<»ej (hey ahiU be ajy 

the solution needed. The biU I have in proved by ine Djcctor and due notice of 

trodortd tod<»y Can meet today's em «;th BPProvai ihall be ilven to tiie Sute 

plo>ncnt problems in a realistic and afency The Director ihall. to the extent 

co&t effective manner I Urgre my col- feasible take final acUon on ■)! amend- 



pereeni of the funds mi4e availa*]le under 



tettcurs to study it and I melcome their 
support 
Text of the bill follomr 
HR 4731 



ments within SiO 4i.yi of the date nf their 
aubmlisloa 1 

i3> The aniend!nef>ts suVnitted ky the 
Stale af4ncyshaU descrtba the ruture of 
^ ttie contr^tiPVRto mhlch it Intends tc enter 

A ¥il) 10 anend <he Wiener Peyser Act to for the purpOM* tt tbU aubiectlon. Such 
requiie state employment offices t» use ctnlracU ahall provide for compehiatlon to 
prtnie employment senices to locate Jobs private employment services on ttie baiis of 
for unemployed indu idualj. and for other the success of wch service Jn obtainlnt em- 
P^POif* Ployment.for unemployed Jn^lviduilj. Such 

iff tl ^nnclrd ly Oie Smtte antf //otue of cocQpens«l«n ahall rtot exceed «n amount 
AeyrRten(4^t«e4 of t/ie t/ni(^d SUU» a/ enaal to of the ie^vr of— 
/lMeTic«t^Con7'e4f «rmWe< <A» that employment services normal 

rofsixcs placement charfe.or 

RiCT.^i. 1 Tbe Confess find* and 4t- ■ ' V*^' ^' '^'^"^ ^' 



ela/''i 

{11 tiie Nation Itas luffcred iut»tanliai 
and unarrepta'jle unemployment and un 
derrrnfloMiient impo&inf numerous varied 
and evalatmi econnomlc and social costs In- 
clodmi— 

<Ai Increased expenditures by Federal 
State and local loicrr\/nenU f*r uncmPloy- 
riM-nt cvnipensjtJorv ptiblrc a.%a<:tance and 
o!.he> transfer pa>a>enu ai well as reduced 
tAX re^t^nues. 

fO) 6^"•tf^fJ^4 bustreM »nd lndu**ry *pro- 
diicCHTty and lwrea.<;ed tax burdens and 

(C) exposure of rnanyfamities to econom* 
Vc. aocjai POcholodcal and ph>sloloetcai 
coita. ineludina AisruPtion of family life and 
10S4 vf induKiual dilhity 

(2) the private emploiment service Profes- 
sion ha» over lOOOO off.cef mxny in loca 
tiorn not vrved by State employment of 
fice' and over 50 000 Professional employ 
ment roiinwlon available on a conttncervey 
basu to a^vist the unemployed In Quickly 
findirC P^'rmarent employment 

Ol eovrrnment at all |etrcu has faiU'd to 
use adfQuatcly the resources *t t»rivate cm 
piolmeni &rrt ces in arrordince uiih |ov 
ernn>''fli policies to increase reliance on the 
priSH'r •><rtrtr iiirlndmi Offiy of Manage 
ment and Budift CirruUr A despite the 
proven loet effectiven^M of »wh itrvlrea 
aiid the crtrat need to find employment for 
the NAt<on s uii«t»plo>ed. 

(*i till sute pioiTiims \«.hirh hive lix-d 
thr rr^'jrres c( prt ate CmpIo> rrn r>t »( rv 
im tn fi-ftd Jobs for the unejnptf>yrd have 
br*n pro» en ^wer^^f rj) «nd 

<Sl rrA<rnmenl at «ii levels should mike 
use ol Pruate employment services l(V order 
to a>d unrrnployed persorvs and to reduce 
t^empIO) ment In the fet^tes 

' fC«IX)VS Of rwr ACT 



dollars oi the first years earnins^ of t 
dividual so placed In emPloym«ni not to 
exceed 25 percent 

"(31 An employment aervtce ahall b« entl 
tied to full Pa) ment of the conpensation 
confuted under parairsPh (2) only if the 
Individual for mhom auch ten Ice has se- 
cured a >ob remains In the employ of the 
emplo>cr t« mhoffl the individual « as re- 
ferred for at least 100 calendar d3>t If an 
elioble Indiidual leaves auch emCtoy after 
less than )00 calendar diys the private em 
ployment service ahall l>« entitled to an 
amount «<luil to one percent of suth com 
pensatlon foi; each 4iy the {ndirlduai r/c 
mained on the iob * ' 
(41 No pi>mrnt nia<fejla i«^#$ance-<iiJth 
a contract ahkh connHI«lyli« The require 
mentJ of this section fhall 1^ deemed (• vio- 
late section 211 •t title If United States 
Code r^' 

t5) Such PlacerAenU as ihall be made *y 
private einploynunt S4rvice under this aub- 
section may be ttitlsKcaily credited for em 
ployment piirposes to The Stite acenry 

(C> A 6tatc ma) uv funJ^ properly avail 
able to it for obtainini( Joba for Lndivtduahi 
^»ho rt-Cclve covcrnmLnt be m fits or avint 
inre lo secure th4 a«.is:ance of private em- 
plo>ment services (ot iurh Purpose 

171 f\ir the purpo^ of this subsectlorv— 
WAl the term private errployment serv 
ice mearu any person or entity *e«uUriy 
undrrtakinc (Or oomperuation to procure 
emplo>ref for an empto)rr or to procure for 
em?Ioyeev oPP^rtunitli s lo »ork for an em 
plo»rr af>d Inchi'Jrs an arrnt o' sUfh per^-'n 
or eniiii but ahall not In<)u0e any Bcen* y 
or a^rvire vf the United Sutei anybtate or 
political subdivUlon thereof and 

iD) the term btate irurludes thADiitrict 
of Col'inibi:^ the Cornmonvkpalin or fuerto 
fticu Ct>am tt e Virgin I^laiidv Artirr'cvn 
Stmoi the Northern Variin* Islvnd, 



Xtc 3 T^e puipose of Lhu Act is to re 

gtiire biaies lo use Pri ite employment tlic Trust Territory ol the r*u lie hUnd, 
services lo aid t»ie on«fnPloired ui findinf 

lobs in the mo*tcost effi<tive manner potsJ- _ e#rrcTivr WMt 

t,ip Sic < The ProVl.^lons of this An ihill 

xwrMDtiCHT take cfft-cV 30 dji>s ifh r the <atc o' tu en 

i>ht 3 S^rtlon « of the Act »• * actment 
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(Render > Dijit'sl Roprmt. October liH»4j 

The Great Manpower GAaB 



ALMO^ unnoticed, THE V S. EMPLOYMENT SERVICE IS UNDERMINING ONE OF OUR 
BASIC FRKEDOMS— THE R'iGHT TO CHOOSE ONe's LIFE WORK * 

(By Frank T Bow, US. Representatrve from Ohio) 

While* (he Johnson Administration wages an alleged "unconditional war on. 
poi^erty" the federal agency chosen to fight in the front line of that war is braJ^enly 
using It to advance one of ^^e most ambitious ^wer grabs in U S history If it 
succeeds, every working man and woman in America will one day be forced to seek 
work through government employment offices. 

The a'gency is the U.S. Employment, Service, a divfsion of the Labor Department s 
ubiquitous Bureau of Employment Security (BES). In the war on povertyJUSES 
machinery will be charged with "mobilizing the troops"-the hard-cojp unefjfpioved, 
the young people of Sargent Shriver's Youth Job Corps, the Horffe Town Work 
Training force, and other make-work battalions. Already USES experts iron-fist 
financial control over some 1900 state employment offices Now it is extending its 
hand into high-school counseling, college placement, company personnel offices, 
union hiring hdlls, and even into private industry's executive suites. 

OSES IS doing all this— ^nd more— under the guise of "helping the unemployed 
But It makes no bones about its ultimate goal That goal, according to USES 
Directo'r Louis Levine, is if> build tli^.,Emplo/rnent Service into "the manpower 
agency'' for the nation, through wbich all job hiring, would be funnel^^^^^ 

Neither needed nor wanted. Originally established as a World War I labor- 
mobiiization. agency, USES remained a feeble, almost forgotten arm of government 
with a iowly $1 million annual budget until the Wagner-Peyser Act gave it power to 
flex its muscles That was in 1933, in th& depth of the Depression, and Congress 
clearly intended that the nation's unemployed, which then numbered nearly 13 
million, be USES' prime concern, , . ^ , 

Today. USES' budget is around 200 million dollars— double what it was in fiscal 
1959. In addition, it received the lion s share of the 47 million dollars the Labor 
Department got j'or the Manpower Development and Training Act retraining pro- 
gram in fiscal 1964 and says, it will have to have another 75 million dollars, via 
MDTA funds in fiscal 1965 to complete the job. On top of that, untold jnilliorts more 
will be earmarked for USES' role in the war on poverty. • 

Despite these skyrocketing expenditures, there ia mounting evidence to support 
the charge that the USES has "turned its back on the unemployed Instead of 
concentrating on helping our jobless, the agency is expanding more and more into 
fields where it is neither needed nor wanted If this is permitted to continue it can 
only result in absolute control of American manpower and its allocation The 
surrender of our free -enterprise system will be complete. i i i • 

The Way for this total control has already been prepared in enabling legislation 
r now before the Congress. The measure would empower the Secretary of Labor to 
hand-pick a special committee to draft new laws that would njake all job-pla£fiment 
activities "exclusively a public service." In short, a federal closed shop would be 
clamped tightly on the whole nation. 

Here is just what this will mean to citizens. If you are a high-school or college 
student, you^will have to accept the guidance of a government employee of risk 
being numbered amojig the forgotten unemployed If you wish to change jobs and 
thereby better yourself, you will have to win the approval of a government clerk 
before you can.be referred to a new position. If you Qre an employer, you will have 
to accept wlToever is sent to you to fill a job or you will risk getting on the 
government s black list ^ 

If you l^now what is going qn in the federal government today, you can add one 
more dimension. Federal employment is based too largely on political reliability If 
USES becomes the community manpower center, as it has stated, you may very well 
need the okay of the political party in power before you cap get a chance at the 

better jobs ^ ../.'*'i«i ri" 

/ Growing ever stronger, USES, however, is not waiting for new legislation urow- 
ing ever stronger with liberal transfusions of tax money, it is picking up telling 
yardage^in its sweeping end run around the battered line of our free enterprise 

' Rep Frank T Bow <R , Ohio is a ranking membe^ of the House ^Appropriations Committee 
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system. Almost unnoticed, it has scored an impressive series of first downs dnTive 
■ important fronts: „ i_. . l i ■ 

{!) Seniors in over 10,000 high schools— about, half of all high schools m the 
country-^are being tested and counseled by the federal-state Employment Service 

USES promises to extend this activity to all high schools.. Aptitude tests and 
counseling services are given to thousands of students despite the fact that some 
psychologists seriously question the qualifications of Employment Service personnel 
to operate in this delicate area. Many of these testers and counselors do not have a 
college degree, let alone specialized training in psychology that wc^uld fit them to 
guide young people into life careers. . r o 

The ineptitude of USES testers is pointed up by the •experience of Marcellus b 
MemlK president of the Merrill Engineering Laboratories in Denver An electrical 
^ engineer, he numbers among his many inventions an electronic wheel-balancing 
device for automobiles, and precision gyroscopes for space satellites. 

Out of scientific cunosity, Merrill dropped by an employment office in Denver and 
took a 2 V^-hour aptitude test. , 'r i 

*They told me I might make a teacher, but only in the junior grades of a rural 
school, Merrill reported. "They also thought I might do* as a file clerk or a male 
nurse or possibly even a testing clerk. But they said I could never l^ope to make the 
grade as an electrician or an engineer.'* . » j ^ i 

It IS impossible to calculate how many young people— potential doctors, lawyers, 
scientists— have been steered into wrong careers by such tests. 

(2) USES is out to handle the job placement bf every coU^e student in the 

country. ^. . . , . i * 

Thus far, USES boasts that nearly 300 institutions of higher learning have accept- 
ed Employment Service conunselors and guidance. The bait is the money the insti- 
tutions can save on their own placement operations by letting government employ- 
ees do the job. - . . r • . . LI o 

However, the USES campus campaign has run into formidable opposition bome 
200 college and university presidents wrote the College Placement Council denounc- 
ing the USES bhtz. Many of the Council's 1800 affiliates in industry joined them In 
September 1963 Congressman Robert Taft, Jr., of Ohio introduced a bill to bar 
USES from the nations com puses. Alarmed, the Labor Department suddenly beat a 
>tactical retreat, jagreed to halt its pwjsmotional activities among colleges and piously 
/^■^swore it intended "only to supplenient college placement facilities, not to supplant 

Nonetheless, Dr. Eric A. Walker, president of Penn State, feels that in the end the , 
$50,000 to $100,000 a year that manx, colleges spend on their own placement offices 
virill tip the scales in favor <5f USE& "I suspect," he says, "that it is on this basis 
that thp government scheme will win? out. V „ 

(3i USES IS signing more and motfe companies to exclusive agreements under 
which they pledge to do all their hiring through the Employment Service , ^ 

Under these pacts, firms agree> adopt a technique known as closing the gate 
In Georgia, California, Ohio and a score of other states, job seekers are confronted 
with signs at plant and store entrances telling them they must file applications 
through the state offices.. In effect, this gives the government closed-shop control 
over company hiring policies. \ . „ ^ . ttoi^o' * * 

(4) Labor^nions have turned over their own hiring halls to the uiit^ state 
8ubsid"iaries?rhey are concentrating their efforts on a campaign to force companies 
to get on the USES bandwagon. • - .t^r 

Walter ReutFTefTpresident of the United Auto Workers, speaking for the AFL- 
CIO, has gone so far as to suggest a form of fiscal pressure to whip recalcitrant 
employers into line. He has called for a law "to require.employers, as a condition for 
obtaining reduced unemployment compensation rates, to list with the public Em- 
ployment Service all job vacancies." Meanwhile, Reuther is calling for a Pr^iden- 
tial executive order requiring all government coritrac^ors to hire through USES 

(5) Instead of devoting all its effort to placing Amerieft's four milhon unemployed, 
USES IS now finding new jdbfi for more than a quarter million professional and 
managerial personnel each year. - , • , ... .in 

More and more, USES is concentrating on placing people whose talents and skillp 
Jhe m high demand— engineers, scientists, schoolteachers, nurses and even high 
Planed executives. USES placements in this field have nearly tripled in the last 
decade and zoomed an impressive 50 percent since 19?0. , 
Newspaper advertisements are widely used to hook professional applicants lypi- 
cal is an ad placed by the Ohio Stete Employment Service in the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. It was topped by announcement of an opening fpr an open-hearth superin- 
tendent to work in Argentina at $23,754 per year. Beneath this was another for a 
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mechanical engineer at $16»D00. And under that, was a third for a job analyst in 
. Tanganyika at $14,000. ' ^ ^ 

To further entice easily placed executives and scientists, USES has outfitted IbO 
new ofiices in its '^-professional' Office Network." In 52 of the largest .cities employ- ' 
ment offices are located separately from the Unemployment Compensation Service 
facihti^. Many of these "offices are outfitted with expensive draperies, tasteful 
Tumishings and attractive receptionists. " .. x ■ j r 

Cunous as to how efficient this network actually is, a young journalist Inend ot 
mine stopped by the professional office in Pittsburgh and inquired about opening 
for wnters m Cabfomia. He later gave me a complete account of what happened 

"The receptionist promptly ushered me into a large room wHh a dozert desks, all 
except one of them emptied by the lunch-hour exodus," he reported. The lone , 
'counselor' was a breezy, brush-cut young man with an athletic build When I told 
him what I was interested in he searched a three-week-old catalogue of openings 
from the California NState Employment Service The only thing listed for a writer • 
was in the technical field— and it specified female. I was out on both counts 

'There followed one of the weirdest 'interviews' I ever had. FOr 40 minutes 1 was 
treat^'to a lecture oft the horrible job situation in Pittsburgh, the 'T)rutal Jacts of 
economic life generally, and the outstanding abilitj^f my counselor to place techni- 
cal people despite the fact he had "never had a day of college or anyaormal 
training in personnel work. He never asked whether I was employed or unem- 
ployed, nor did he pose one single question abou^ my^^ualiTications or background 
He never troubled to ask my name or where he >night get in touch with me if a job 
turned Upl j * * • * ' 

Conform or else..In many state offices, USES and the Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Service, both of which come under the Bureau of Eny^yment Security, share 
the same ofiices and personnel. And BES* total staff rose from 46,000 to nearly 
60,000 in the last ten years, with mora than ^half of the increased staff added since 

^^Except for special funds for MDTA, A^ea Redevelopment Administration, and i:he 
war-on-poverty programs, BES funds come from the unemployment taxes paid en- 
tirely by employers. But in order to stay in business, employers areT forced Jo pass 
this tax along to consumers in the form of higher prices. Thus everyone pays. And 
the mJl is astronomical. In fiscal 1B65 BES vvill gobble up more>than $455 million 
over and aTx)ve the estimated $3 billion the stat& will haul /n for u^employfnent- 
compensation payments. ^ i « . « . " • n 

USES, ofiicials m Washington claim tliat the Employment Service is really a 
decentralized federal-state system. "The heart of that system" the agency contended 
in a fact sheet issued in 1963, "is found in the 1900 local offices operated and 
administered by the states." - * r *u ■ 

This IS a deliberate distortion. First of all, every dollar the states collect for their 

f Employment Service operation is channeled through the federal government 
vSecOnd, each state must have its Employment Service budget approved by the U b 
KaWor Department. And finally, to get this approval, the states must conform 
Votopletely with the policies concocted by the fedetal bureaucracy. ' 

Any lingering thoughts that USES control over the state agencies is something' 
less than absolute were buried forever in July 1963 Wielding a financial nightstick, 
the Labor Department clubbed down « bill in the Pennsylvania legislature that 
would have limited state employment offices to helping only the unemployed and 
under-employed. , t t_ ^Iv ♦ 

The bill had already sailed through the state senate when the Labor Departnftent 
moved in. It informed Pennsylvania ofiiCials that the legislation raised ' serious 
conformity questions" that could jeopardize federal funds. There was also the im- 
plicit threat that Washington might call its long-standing $192-million loan to the 
Pennsylvania unemployment-compensation fund. Faced with the states possible 
^ bankruptcy. Gov. William W. Scr^ntoft discreetly let the bill die in the lower house 
Padded Figures. One state administrator, however has courageously s1^ up to 
■ USES' ambitious bureaucrats. Willard P. Dudley, director of the Ohio Bureau of, 
Unemployment Compensation, discovered lAst October that olacement figures at the 
Cleveland employment office were padded. Because of pressure from W§shm^on to 
increase placements, as many as half of all placements claimed by the ofii(j^ were 

fraudulent ^ * ^ I' , . • a- 

Dudley said XJSES ofiicials deplored releasing the results of his investigation 

because the agency's appr<^riation was pending before the Congress. 
Padding the figures is, however, apparently nothing new with USES In Akron, 

Ohio, 140 placement* claimed turned out to be jobs an Employment Service supervi- 
^ sor assign^ to his three soil^^, one of whom was simultaneously cHf^mg unemploy- 
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ment compensation. Ward A. Rile>, former Employment Service chief in Cleveland, 
shrugs off the hiking of placement figures as old stuff. 

"You'll find that m every employment office m the country/' says Riley. 'They do 
it in Chicago, Pittsburgh, and Podunk. I don*t care where it is It applies not just to 
Cleveland, but from Mame to California It*s been the pattern everywhere since the 
1930's." * ^ * 

There is more involved in the practice than the natural desire of clerks to justify 
their jobs. The bogus statistics make it appear as though USES is doing such a fine 
job that it deserves public support for its expansion. Furthermore, the employment 
offices work under a q^oia system^im posed on them by the USEJS hierarchy, and the 
phony figures help to fill the quota. Under this quota system— which USES officials 
deny exists but which the manager in Cleveland affirms^locaf offices are required 
to register, counsel, test and place a specified number of applicants each month 

Fast action. To all cnticism of USES, the bureaucrats have a stock answer it is 
inspired" by fee-charging employment agencies through their National Employ 
ment Association. Undoubtedly, private agencies have a deep stake in preventing ♦ 
further USES expansion. NEA has supplied Congress with a good deal of informa- 
tion on the Employment Service's empire building. But the m<5st damaging informa- 
tion about the agency's goal is gratuitously provided by USES officials themselves 
and their supporters. 

This summer ^USES trotted out a platoon of academic "experts" to p^ve the way 
for an even bigger expansionist push with hearings before a House labor subcommit- 
tee. In monotonous chorus many contended that the only thing wrong with USES is 
that it still does not have enough power andJthat Employers should be made to 
register all job openings with the government. Several nave held up Sweden's 
&)cialist manpower monopoly as the shining example America should emulate. 

The director of the Colorado State Employment Service, Bernard Teets,^ haB 
openly boasted. In five years, if we are not hampered by new restrictions, and If. we 
can get adequate funds from Congress, we'll be handling 90 percent of the business. 
We are not living in a free-enterprise system, but rather operating under a con- 
trolled economy." 

If the Anferican people hope to halt the USES drive toward this kind of regimen- 
tation, they will have to act fast and forcefully. Under pressures of the "war on 
poverty, ' Congress is being cowed into approving everincreasing appropriations for 
USES ex£^sy:in. But there are four steps an aroused citizenry can take to block the 
government's mammoth manpower grab: 

U> Insist that your Congressmen ^nd Senators ^ot» down funds that fuel USpS 
expansion^ 

<l) Demand that Congress force the Bureau of Employment Security to live within 
its budget. No fewer than five times since 1954, BES has gone back to Congress for 
supplemental appropriations totaling $133,305,000. 

^ (3> Request your state legislators to pass laws limiting state employment offices to 
finding jobs for unemployed or partly employed people. 

, (4) Ask thaf the federal government find new ways to make USES more efficient 
and effective in carfying out its legitimate task of getting our unemployed back to 
work. 

Unless you take these steps now^ you may well find tha^your most basic free- 
doms—the right to decide your own life career for yourself— will soon be the real 
battlefield victim of the war on poverty ' * ^ 
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HICHIGAH PRIVATE PLACEMg»T PROJECT 
PEA 11 ISA 

OpeKated by:. The Department of Social Services 

Authorized under: 42 USCA 1315 and 
HCLA 400.10 

This demonstration projeot was to test the coft effectiveness of utilizing 
privater employment agencies in plactng aid to families with dependent 
children (AFOC} clients on a $204,000 grant from HEV2. 

Period: January, 1977 to April. 1977 

As in each such case» public employees were not overjoyed with the prospect 
of being compared by the private sector. A part of the contract of ea3i 
private epployroent service signed was a "gag rule" to stop them from making 
any information public about the plan. 

The welfare people at first did not think the private agencies could ;)lace 
their AFOC recipients. \(hen they s?w it could work, the supp7y.of applicants 
had dried up. Those applicants who were sent were advised not to take a job 

* unless it paid a certain amount, since .their benefits amounted to RX)re than 
that. ' Others had no transportation and were referred to private agencies a 
V- great distance from their homes. * » 

^^^^^By^Mirch -11th, pne private En^loymeot Service had only been sent 47 people. 

Eight of these never shoived up and seven had.no transportation. Of the thirty 
that came to the office, eleven were refused based on unwillingness to accept 
^ job assignments, dress, etc.. Of the nineteen remaining, six had been placed^ 
Two of these refused to go to work on the jobs they wef-e placed on. Tv/o 
applicants already Jiad jobs but were still collecting AFOC. Others told' 
, employers they didn't knov/ they had beeft^^sent since they didn't wartt to go 
to vtork. To date we h^ive not received ar^y figures from the state as to the , 
effectiveness of th& program. But we are sure these figures exist sorpewhere 
, showing in detail, that in the opinion of the det)artfrent personnel free enter- 
prise could not do" the job. We got an i;?kling of this when the head of the 
program said' for statistical purpos^es they would count ev,eryone referred to 
a private employaerft agency whether or tJot they showed up, or whether or 
not they were willing to go on en interview. Additionally, we were refused 
pennlssion .to sit in on the orientation given to the W.I.H. project people 
^« -^ere to refer the ADFC cUi'mants to us.' 
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There Is no doubt in our minds, even from the United statistics we have, 
that this program was highly successful and saved the state of Wchigan a 
great deal of money. However, as had been the case with each one of this 
type of project or test, an atten^t has been made to use these figures to 
show that such activities on the pat't of free enterprise were not cost 
effective, 

PENHSYLVAfUA EMPLOYABLES PROGRAM 

Act 202 - Section 405.1 
. July 1976 

This Act called for Public Assistance applicants, as an eligibility 

V- 

requirement, to register with private employment agencies who would be 
reimbursed on a contingency basis for placing them and who would be required 
to report to the State any such applicants who refused to take work so that 
those individuals could be removed from the rolls. 

A demonstration project was Implemented in a few selected areas by the 

Penhsylvania Department of Public Welfare in October, j979. 

- " ' ( 

It is no secret that the welfare department was not over-receptive at the 

prospect called for by this law. 

You will note the law was passed in July, 1976 and was^ not Implemented until 
October, 1979. This coming after the welfare department had been told they 
would be violating the law If they did not proceed. A letter inviting the 
private Employment Services was dated October 12, and not received, by some 
Employment Services until the 15th or l6th , and it called for a response 
from them within 10 days from the date of ^ the letter. Additionally, in an 
attenpt to sandbag the te^U the state's contract offered to the private 
employment service^^called for a $75 registration fee and a lOS placement 
feer neijther of whkb was desired or requested by the private sector. 



This sad<Iitany could be extended but these examples serve "the purpose. 
Although the law clearly calls for a one year test, the progam was suspended 
"Trri^y. 1J80. * ^ * 

Qesplte a more than three year lag on legislation to implementation and a short 
six months initial shakedo-rfn test period, this program )ias been an outstanding 

Er|c . 317 
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success, saving the state Millions of dollars In cash as^slstance payoents 
(unecployoent coopensatlon, welfare* «tc). 

In addition, these worthing Individuals are now taxpayers and job creators Jhrough 
their Increased purchasing power. Additionally, they are no longer causing the 
state and federal governoents t/y expend canpomtr and ooney on thea over and above 
the actual cash assistance th^ were formerly receiving. ^ 

A sr.a11 segsent of the private sector of the Es^loysent Service Profession 

r 

*■ 

has tk>ne in outstanding job of putting these unemployed Individuals bacS; tu work. 
They could have done an evgn better^^^o^[^ad~w^ been given the opportunity 

J to help and had they been given more WlvidUaU tOi.ptace. They only saw 900 
Individuals out of a total of \A,7^Mth were processed by the welfare people 
for this prograa but not sent on t^\tt^ |>rtvate sectp^. This was a raiserTy 

^ 6% of these people^ however, they placed ^8^(vpeopte^ out of the 900 or approximately 
lOS of then. For this they were paid approxlsiately $62,000 which. In turn, 
they used to pay salaries, rent, telephone, taxes, etc. The state saved In excess 
of $176,000 ^1n cash assistance payments which Is a return ^on Investnient ^ 
184X. '1 ' " / " 

Koweler, this ROI could even^^^dOubled or tripjied depending on the number* 
of people taken from the rolls 'because they refused to go on Interviews or 
accept jobs. The state claims that for every two persons placed at least one 
was sanctioned (removed). That>would be a mfnipura for the' private sector 
of 29 persons (annualized savings $58,000). However, the state counted all 
such retnovals to Its own credit (752 out of 2271 total plac^nts) even though 
the private sector^was responsible for a hi^ percentage of those removals. 

The legislature had authorized over S600,000 to pay the prfvate sector. To date 
ipproxinately $60,000 or lOS has been used due to the late start, the lack of 
applicants being referred and the saall number of foiployojent Services being 
utilized. 

The state, in an attempt to discredit the test, claicts to have placed 1,251 
individuals out of 12,5^7 thaC they saw or approximately^ lOJt and suggests 
that their cost of placetnent may be lower. Whether or not we accept t^eir 
numbers (placements or cost) is not the question. The plain fact is that 
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all of the afllidns of uneinplo/ed .and able to work welfare recfpients that 
any placement source that can give the state and/or the federal government 
a ZOOM'S- return on its investnsent cannot be overlooked. The private sector of 
the Employment Service Profession 'cmst be utilized in the battle against 
demeaning and deooralizing.unefliployrnent, 

CALIFORNIA PROJECT 

" Private Employment Agency Project II" 

• ■» 

Conducted by: State of California 

Boployment Oeveloptnent Department 

Health and Welfare Agency 
Under grant from: U.S. Office of Economic Opportunity Grant #CG9831 A/1 

To test the feasibility of using private agencies as a supplemental resource 
to place the disadvantaged ^hich were welfare mothers and uneniploym&nt insurance 
claimants. ^ 

The results were dramatic. 104 Employment Services saw 1,138 applicants, 
sent them on 1 ,620 interviews for actual jobs, placed 29>t of them in two 
months. 

Of the 311 placed, 184 lasted 90 days or more and 127 lasted 180 days^or more. 

The savings far outweighed the contingency charges made by the private sector 
whfch averaged $313 for U.I. claimants and $214 for welfare ^mothers. 

At that time the average A.F.O.C. - F.G- payments were $231 per month and 
the average U.I. benefits were $285 per month. 

The gross savings In these payments were in excess of $328,000 while the 
cost was only $78,000 paid out to the private sector. This gave a net 
savings of $250,000 or a return of $3 fir every $1 invested. 
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^ fcgLOTMENT S£RVIC£S BOARXStmVEY : Diploycr Attitudes Toward EsployaenC 
j D^elopMnc Deparccent (EDD) 

SUC« o£ Calieoraia, 19 7V^ . , 

Health amr Welfare Aseocy 

Depa'rtaeat of HuBao^Rci ource i^ * 

Quesclonnairea caUcd to 2I»000 esployers randoaly selected f roa Unenployaent 
Insuraace t«x records. Xespovfte rate: approx. 50% 

Questionaaire designed by Esployeent Services Board, and pretested on 150 enployers. 
(See Executive Sussary, attached) 

Coaaeats on stase placcaent systea by eaployers. page 12 (Excerpt): 

Larje employers who evideaced on. uafavorable stand toward EDD 
placeacac aervices teaded to divide their basis of criticlsa 
becweea the screeainj skills of EDD artaff , aad the characteristics 
of the applicaacs who report to thca. Eoployers^who were critical 
of screealai sIcUls recosaeaded that iatervlewers coasider oore than 
apflicant skills ia their selection. They suggest that personal 
characteristics be taliea iato accouat. They sosetisies attributed 
their lack of screertlag to a goal of Boviag people off Uaeaploynent / 
lasurance or Welfare Benefit rolls. The nost typical response 
(64t of the uafavorable employers who wrote cosaencs) stated, ^a 
effect, that the service itself was sooewhat uasatisfactory , but 
liaited in its ef fcctiveaess to provide qualified «ad aotivaced 
applicants who were willlag or able to comply with eaploycrs* 
* expectations. 

Soae eaployers criticized the I^D placements systea as a factor 
which Hindered its effectiveness. 

So«e of the consents of ujor aarkct esployers who rated EDD*s 
effectiveaess as uasatisfactory were as follows: 

"It seeas to be a peopl^'aill, with little or no counselingon , 
Che Deparcaent*s part, so that applicants ead up just looking 
t for a job, not a position or a career, roopanies don*t want to 

nerel/ fill a vacanc)-, but want long tcra contributors. More 
appreciation for the enployers' needs, rather than the Departnent's 
needs to oov^ people out of eaployracnt lines is needed." 

"I do not wish to* sound as though I am oaking a blanket condeonation > 
of the Departiocnt's services. There have been isolated individuals * 
irho have been helful and appeared to be seriously interested in 
being of assistance. The majority appear to bc^nofoal Civil Servants 
who are putting in their tioc on the Roaan Dole and prefer not to be 
bothered. Therefore the majority of ny recruiting of personnel has 
to be newspaper ads, private agencies and other media." 

"If the Department was more effective we could eliminate agencies.* 
Somehow the Department has to reach p,roSpective applicants and 
Ukc advantage of the fact that they have the same opportunity 
to place an injdividual as aa agency, but yet the Department 
* cannot fulfill our requireoeiits and agencies caa." 
♦ * V 

"EDO^is concerned wltR 'processing* applicants and not in filling 

iob orders. The ai;c of the local office has increased to the 

point vhfere 'bureaucratic confusion renders them ineffective. It's 

too bad because they could and should be a primary source of referrals." 

^'The present system •lialnatas the personal contract Ue Once eVjoyed 
when placement peraonnel had a good uniterstanding of job requirements 
and the qualifications wc required of aa applicant. The new aystem 
provides us with lots of people to talk to but wha become diaappointed 
or discouraged because they aire nbt qualified or qualifiable, and 
very costly to an employer, coOaidering time involved in interviewing * 
I and acreening." • 
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Actl=3 Chief, D;^?lo-/=eot Diti tad iUccstm Sivislci ^ f . 

Att^TCd is our tcAlyals oT t2M 15:3l07=cct Services Eoard survey of c=,^loy«:? 
l". i -' Vh I I , I -f ii ^ th> ^x^'^ y^r*^' T > r"-el(gaoat Payart^ tot, Yoa will bo 

rr^ r.* acd =acy of tools tit tlsa to «la2xipct« their rlevs in tia cc^s^i'^ 

jcctica. «a i=va crilywd bo^;; t:» raaposscs to til icdlvldual ^uastioss 
is^ t;:^ vritc-ia co=t3ts, Toe viU fled tt£t «urv«y lazs o?)tai2id s need 
jicf;r* 0/ 2DP*a la t2«i a=?loysr ccsanlty. 



juc6cs« or ti* 133 ssrvoy has da^csdad ca i greit sua^ of 7«o?Is la 
tl^ 3:7:^y=«st &»rvlC3a Board, In tid li^plo^'sast Ccv«l05=eat Capartrcat, acd 
it tJto c^ldyor cos:xt3ity. to sIcsIq out cay oi» of tfcea for tV . '^Vn vc-ld i« 
^ la<uitico to tlj« ;:xay others vit;xut vtoa« ccopefatics tfcia project ^oxi'jc. 
aot tzy^ ^oc ;o^lbl<. 

L'c are ccaf Idaat that the resultc of ttiic curvay will be Of vdre Iz: i::9roid:i3 
t,vs tejtt^tiAst'a service* aad «ffeetiv<iiic5C. Ite a^jrcclcte tl» opportualty to 
hiva pirticljited ia this vary iatcrcstias projeet cod hope to b« of service 
to your future efforts- 

COHLZS CiL077 



Attach 

cc J. Vyhll<i:» ^39 
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I. JXECUnvr SUMMARY 

Die purpose of the survey was to detsmine the attitudes of eotployers 
about the esploynent services of the Employment DeveXoptaent Depart&ent. 
Quest lonnalrej were sailed to 21,000 employers randomly selected from 
Uneaployment Insurance tax records. The response rate was close to 
SO percent. The questionnaire was designed by the Eaployment Services 
Board and pretested on 150 employers. 

The responses to the survey Indicate that the Employment Davelopment 
Department (EDD) does not have a favorable inase vlth the employer 
comunity. 



For many eisployers, EDD has an laage that Is xlonlnated by negative feelings 
tovard the Unemployij^t Insurance program* toward the quality pf EDD 
applicants, and toward the burdens of government bureaucracy In general. 
The^e negative feelings are ciore Intense with the small employers who 
often feel that they are paying for a service which they do not need or 
•ram n^^ ^. ^ T\\m large employers responded more favorable, but even the 
favorable comments were often qualified. Among th^ employerT^wtil^do use 
EDDservlces, the najor concerns seem to be the quality of applicants and 
the adequacy of screening. EDD seems to have an image that its applicants 
are less qualified an4 less noti^ted to work than applicants from other 
-3iouT?^Sr: " »^ __„=^ _ 



The remainder of this report is divided into two sections and an App4tndix, 
Section II is the Analysis of Questions; it s.ummarlzcs and highlights the 
quantitative analysis of the fourteen multiple choice questions in the 
ESB survej^ The complete quantitative information is presented in a 
series of tables in the Appendix. Section III is the Preliminary 
Analyses of Enployer Comments; it presents a qualitative analysis of 
jthe consents section of the ESB questionnaire. 
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ANALYSIS OF QUESTION'S 



T^lls section MghXisnts the significant quantitative reafblts froa the ESS 
questions. T^e responses froa capXoyers were key punched Snd tables were 
prepared by the cosputer* The narrative description corresponds to the 
tables in the Appendix. The reported numbers do not always add to the 

m 

totals because soae euployers g^ve sore than one answer to soie questions 
and no answer to other questions. 

* 

A sanple of 21,000 enployers was randoaly selected froa a univex'se of 

347,023 UI covered ecployer Reporting units. Approxiaately 9^5 of the 

eeployers in the sanple had less than 50 eaployees and 6? had 50 or aore 

eoployces. Tne large enjiXoyers, although thoy only represent 6$ of the 

survey, represent over 60% of the eaploycent. The saapXe was Selected 

not to represent ecpXoyaent or eapXoyafent potentiaX, but rather to re 

present individuaX eapXoyers. Therefore, the Xarge fira with many 

thousands of eaployees and hundr"^ds of hiring authorities was given the* 

aaac weignt as^ the snaXX "Koa and Pop" estabXishaent that does very 

Xittle hiring. This saapiing aethod, provided the best cross-section of 

all employers in CaXifornia obtainable through EDD record^. 

f I * 

*• 

F'nolo'^pr Response.^ ^v Industry and hv ^M5A 



An a'naXysis of tne eoployers who responded to the' survey questionnaire 
sf.ow3 that the najority were in service industries or wnoXesale and revaiX 
tr-dc. There are wide variations acong the Standard XetropoXitar. Stalls* 
tical Areas. The Xargcst SMSA is Los AngcXcs County. Second In size .5 
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the San ?r2ncisco-0aklan<l a^a» The eaploycent cospositWn of these 
^areaa la prisarily indus^ial, with the principal industry being eusnu- 
facturins- Yet' these wkro not the eaployers who responded to tne survey 
quaAtionnairc. In^^ Angeles, for exaaple, the aajorlty of oaployers 
who responded w/re in service industries with those in trade a fairly 
close second; orti^t 75 of those ensa^jed ii^ manufacturing answered the 
questionnaire. 

Representative of the aiddlc size S.MSA3 in the state are San Bernardino- 
Biversideybntario, Oxnard-Sini^Valley-Ventura, San Diego > and San Jose% 
Tne sajof industries in these areas are conoentrated in aerospace with . ' 
Sovernsest, trade, and service eaployaent playing a najor role* It is 

r 

interesting to note, however, that the enplpyers who responded to the 
questionnaire were engaged priaarily in trade and in service industries,* 

The reSiainder of the S^<SAs coahine industries which are akin to agricul-> 
ture sucn as ir^tocktor. , Modesto, Salinas, Santa Barbara, Santa Hosa, 
and rresno with the sore usual coaponents of an industrial area<» In 
Sacraaento the aost iaportant industry is governaent* Yet as in other 
SXSns, the oajority of eaployers who responded to the questionnaire were 
engaged in service industries and In trade* 

Cr/^-»u^.lt!/ Advisory Conlttc?'^? 

In the responses concerned with eaployer knowledge of their local COt-^aunity 
Advisory c{>anittees, 8,4U eaploycr^s ansv/ered the question* Of those 
answering, 5»^00 nad no knowledge of the coaaittee; 1,5^2 had hoard oT it 
but Were ignorant of its activities; and 1,^72 knew of its activities* 
The i^{*5cst nuaber of those wno were aw^yre of the Coaaunity Advisory 
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Cosiittce's aetivlti«a wcucred in the Loa Angeles-Long Beach, the 
San Francisco-Oakland r the Stockton, and the San Diego areaa, Aisons 
those Mho had no knowledse of 'the Cosaunlty Advisory Cosilttees, the 
greatest nuaber were in the Oxaard-Sioi Valloy-Ventura Krea followed by ^ 
tba San Francisco-OaJclaijd, Sacr&aento, and San Jose areas* There was 
little correlation betwien the size df the area and employer toowledge 
of the activities of Cosaunity Advisory Cosaittees, 

Contacts the Dooartsent^s .Pleld Offices 

T he cajoritv of enployer.^ "ho respo nded to the questionnaire were never 
^^^,'t^r>t^Ah^A p. EPD field office either by cail, tel e phone, or per sonal _ 
visit. If they were contacted by a field office, telephone and nail were 
tha most frequent ways. The areas in which occasional contact yas noted 
were pricarily Santa Barbara, Stockton, San Diego, Modesto, Wa Hosa, 
and Jose. Tae highest nusber of freqpent, contacts was in Santa 
Barbara with Modesto and the San Francisco-Oakland area not far behind. 

Purpose of Contacts , , 

The purposes of tne field office contacts with employers were interesting* 
Statewide, 1<285 contacts were to solicit Job openings and 1.210 contacts 
were to provide inforaation conccrnins the UI or DI prograns. Forty per- 
. QgAt {iiq^,) of the empl oyers reported no contacts with any EDO field office 
in the last ;2 eonths; an additional 27*; did not answer the question. 
The greatest nuaber of those contacted to solicit Job openings occurred 
in the Loa Angeles-Long Beaon area and in Modesto* The largest; nurib^r of 
those havlns no contact With EDD staff occurred in the Sacraa^to, 
San Francisco^akland, Oxr.ard-Sijsi Valley-Ventura, and Los Angclcs-Long 
Beach areas. 
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a^suits of Contacts 



Host ecployers felt that the results of rield office contacts with the:: 
yere positive. On a statewide basis, 766 of tne employers felt the ccn> 
tact procoted understanding, Tl^jglaced a Job order, and d43 felt th2.t 



ttt^ servic es of the Pep artaent wer e no value^to the ir f iras. ^nta 
Baroara ranked the hi^est in acquirins Job orders followed by Modesto 



and San Jose. The ecployers who felt that the services offered by the 
Department were of no value to their firss were heaviest in the 
Los Angeles-Long Beach area folloved by the ValleJo-rairfield^Napa, ^ ' 
Xodesto, Fresno, and San Francisco-Oakland areas. 

Heasons for Incresstng or Decressin<g Use of EDD 



TaBles VI ind VII in the Appendix coapare the reasons for increasing 
the use 2DD services with the reasons for stopping th^ use, of EDD 
services. Of the esployers who |^sponded, t,^58 had recently increased 
their use of EDD services. Eighty-five percent (85^) of the employers 
did not answer this question. Of those who did» 218 attributed the in- 
crease'to visits 1 ^ gPBr eaployer re presentatives; 165 to r e ceiving . 
brocr.ures; 91 to proaotional telephone calls; and 92 to recoaiaendations 
by business associates. 

A larg e nugber ( 2>03p)_of oaploycrg^had ^stopped using the^servicdsjof _^o^ 
Department. By far the aost prevalent reason was the poor quality of 
referred applicants (19ZU.. Other reasons were that the Departaent did 
. not nil ordor s_.(260) or that the service was ^^y^s^o^w (IIS). Ei^h^y 
percent (30^) of esployers did not respond to this question. 
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Si>rolcftg Uf in tar«t ?-y<>lv.'* Months , . 

Xors than 5,- '«0 ecployers us ed Rone of our aervicea In tho last, 12, aonths^ 
Ap^roxlzatel/ 1 *200 fegplovors_u sefL-the-plac6ser>t^eg,vice3-g f_ the_ Dopar^- 
sane; 5p$ received asslstar,c3 on UI or PI clai ss; &Rd 260 received Is.'^ct 

sarkot lr.f6rratlon% ^ 

✓ 

Cizixortes of Job 0;;gning3 

The largest nusber of eaployers in the survey who listed any Job o?er,lr.3s 
with EDD listed o penings for <^ffi^e and cler^al staff (5I&)% Job open 
Ings for those in service occupations (^12) and for production workers 
(348) ^ wcrfl tho secor.f and t^ird cost frequent catesorles listed with EDD% 
Fewer openings In sale^-we^k or In professional, technical; and z:anageriv%l 

occupations were ll^ed with EDD, Only 162 of the egployers listed j sny 

job openings at all wi th EDI >^, ijjbhe 'last 12_Months% Responses concern Ipti 
thd percent of job (^enlnp^lsted^ with EDD appeared to Jbe unreliable, 
therefore they wore not t^ulated* 

t 

Ouglltv of Ao-?ltcant3 

* / 

^An icportant question In the survey concerns cnployer reaction to the 
.quality of applicants referred by the field dffices during the last 12 
conths.' About 1,300 of the employers had applicants referred. Cf t^.ose ^ 
only 88 ecployers felt that the quail t^qf^the ^^lj-fi^j^-^SJ^ — 
Kith the largest nusber of those in Santa Barbara and Modesto* A total 
o f 735 es ploypr.a.-f^-l> ^t:^ 'd^^L.^^^.'^f^^^^S^* eaployerc 

responding m this fashion rfere pretty evenly scattered throus^put the 
cetropolitan areas of the state, except for Bakersfield where only five 
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csplo/ers chec'^ee^ the applicants as s« -factory, A l& rgo nua ber of cg« 
ployers .(437) felt .tha t the quality o. ne applies ts wa3 unacceptable « 

Hiring Soerce!< - 

Accorcllns* to the responses, only _^,A96 of the esployers (50^^) Indicateg 



that they hired eaployees during the last twelve aonth s. Of those v/ho 

did hire, 1,503 used the news nedla as a sour ce; gcO used the servlcas oft 

^rivata ^= pT.ovcent a/^^encies . and used SDP field offices ^ An esii- 

nated chpelced "Other* as a source, of hires during the year* The 

■ P " ^ 

•others'* were usually friends or relatives of those already working fo*. 



the ecployer or walk«in applicant s^ 
Ratlnff of EDD's Sffeo^lv^ss 



Only forty percent (^0$) of the responding enployers rated* effec- 
tiveness in aiding their recruiting efforts. ^The^ ^rrest nuaber of ea- 

ployers rated EDD ^ffecttveness as o^^lioj^ue to thea (1,385)^ Ho re 
than three tines the number of employers rated EDD. effectiveness as good 
or satisfactory (1,ttO) as did those who rated EDD effectiveness as « 
unsatisfactory (327)- ^ 
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f%, ' Kpptoxicitcly or^ t^tpi of tbe ^plp7ers<wija rcspcn<te<l to^tbo Eaploysent 

Sarvlc6s Botrtf qucstlonnairo szCti coscests* Tfcast conatnts proved to be 
an isporUnt pert of tixz LnfoTcz,tior. contained in tte responses, therefore 
a spatial analysis of the consents wax underUken* This section xlescribes 
and analyses tfce cosasats froa 1252 eaploycrs, Approxlcateiy 75 of the 
cosaents are directly quotod la order to provide a representative picture , 
of tf.e responses. Experience indicates that *it Is usually those eaployers 
who have stronger than average feelir^gs who go to the trouble to write in 
their coaaents* * 

The saspld of eaployers who wrote consents la reply to the 2S3 survey ware 
- — — - — ^-^-diYltled into the following six (6) catesorles (see CnJrt k)ifi 

' U Major carket eaployers (core than 50 employees) who evidenced a fn^SZJ^ 
^ra^o *of EDO placeaent services* ( 3S) • 

2. Kajor -saricet eaployers who evidenced an unfavorabjl e irv*ft^^ of EDD pUce- 
^ sent serviced. ( 3i) 

3* Minor carket eaployers (50 or less caployees) who evidenced a rnvo-*?>M? " 
Irv^ of EDD •pl£6ecent services. (lOi) 

' Minor carket employers wfto ^fvidencod nn nrf.-»vfirnbl a of 2DD pUcc- 

, Kent services. (21$) 

5. Minor a&rket ocploycrs who wore ir^y g-*? ft', or did not Teol ti:ey could 
rate 2DD placeaent servlcaj. ('3^) 

'^H^',^ 6. Xlnor aarJcet eaployers wr.o had U * rr.f'rtltl ror utilizing CDD ^crvlcos. 
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(77) 



QtttsUormlns nttleJ* • • • 21|000 
^'Ilo3j>on3«3 rocolvoj. • • • 9|O0O(ost) 
^ Ito9pou3cs vlth couaotfts* ^ • 2,000(o3l} 



SmIX 
^less th«n 50} 



Uo) 
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E30 «oivlet» 

(9) ^ 
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I 
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for EDO fenleos 
(ui^lon hiring only, or 
lev tumoVdr~4;9LS 6 
fop oataUUlMflts) 
(591) 
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ApproxisAtcIy ona J-^alf (17) ot ttp larso syployers evidoncsd in unqualtfloc 
favorablevStancc'^tGv&rd SOp'pUccsent services. The/ indicated that tha ^ 
service was gooci ^/ecausc It fcad isprov^ci over the ;>«st few years or be- 
cause there were particularly pleased with their relationships with £5^5 
and field office staff* 

However, tne repainins half of the cajor sarKet eoployers su^sested that 
they had a basically favoraole isage of EDO's placesent service, but 
' qualified their stance. They su5geste<i. a sense of understandins or 
syapa^hy with EDD's circumstances and that the effectiveness of the ser- 
vice varied <J*p*nding upon the intsrvieyar, the office, and the level of 
applicant sjcills requastsc* Other eaployers indicated that SDO was effec- 
tive in responding quickly but that the esployer could get better appli- 
cants <2ore motivated and less critical of salaries offered) through nowo- 
papef-s and other resources. It should ^Iso fao noted that a fe^avorsbie 
c=ployers expressed a positive icage of EDD, but preferred to oaintain 
their independence and self-reliance in recruiting personnel. 

Soce cosaents fros najor acrket employers who rated the Departaent's 
effectiveness as good or satisfactory wore as follows: 

X wojld liUe to coiiijcnt on cxcrejc^iy cooperative attitude 
of all departsent personnel with vhou I've been in con- 
tact. In aany phone cor.vcrjationj over the past nine 
cor.th3. not once have I erftountcrci rudeness or lacK of 
response. In thcw t<::os of hign u.-.c^oloyuent , tnat is 
particularly laudable, and I co:=?li::ent all of youi 

In rc-latlon to qucsticna 12 and service was very sat- 
iifactory for general labor positicrii. Kowovor, for 
clerical, skilled labor, professional, and aanagerial 
noaiil'ons t'no^^er/rco-was poor. S creanin- was hapha:;ard 
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at best, rtfex*ral3 vera few for co ^sltionz, AT.d, despite 
a pcciric rec ;ucsta_gg^waa contrery , .oiicanta~were _pi!^en 
referred wltMOut an _a 2y^i''tr^;>n^- 

7?ior t6 197^ ii^llcaats referred did aol: c'eet'requireseats 
of Job order % Sldiiaticn laproved since* 

On Question r12, ansvcr uould depend on £DD i;:tervlc*<:er — 
so=e arc less s<cilltd tnan Ovhers in referring good.cendi- 
d«:tes* General Quality ffould bo s o2eu^t^€s s_tnan _ 
satisfactory* 

I have been in contact with State esployzent services 
across the United States«.ti(i?t'n little or no respect, for 
thea^ Upon teLr^ transferred to Cilroy, X was hesitant 
to use the local office. Hovever,^ I vas acazed at the 
efficiency, high quality of applicants in relationship^ 
to the job at hand, the thorough azount of training th^ 
the office adsinistered in sose cases— etc« I vas totally 
pleased vith the local office and I will continue to uti- 
lize their servicesa 

I re'alize that staffing is a probj^n bat cany tiaes the 
rejTcrr els do not acet our appearance standards/or bare a 
aftg r tfor^c hi story or atzicUde pro^T^ H^it appears that th^ 
applicant is* only " loolci ng'' to saintain hi s UI eligibility* 
Overall the referrals are sa'tisfactory.^th re^rd to^ ' 
.qualification^. 

The department is becoaing sore courteous. The applicants 
are getting bettor. The re app ears to bo li ttle In the vay 
0f-*>rQres slQnal and tee hhicnU-V trATTieh a^gjrteanta. I hava 
-had no contact about OJT training froa EDD* Vocational 
Rehabilitation has oade aany contacts. Service has generally 
improved during the last five years. 



Onfgvcrable Kalcr Xarket gROlcvern (N=37) 



Large eaployers vho evidenced an unfavorable stand tovard^EDO pl«^cecent 
services tended to divide their basis of critlclso between the screening 



skilJ^5_iif-£Diy-»taff , and the char actcrlstice of th e «^appli cants whof report 
to tnea. ccployers vho were critical of screening dkllls rfrco:n2:'ended 
that interviewers consider core than applicant skills i n their s ^oct ion. 
They suggest tnat personal charscteriatics oe taken into account. They 
sorseti^es attributed their lack of screening to a goal of rlovin^ people 
off Unc^iploycent Insurance or Welfare Benefit rolls. The cost typical 
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respond* (6*J of tb* unfavorable «aplG .'s who wrote cocrcnts) sUtc<i, in 
** «ffect, taat the service itself was sos^.rjit satisfsctory, b ut llaitcd in 
iti •ffectlvcaes* to provide cualif ied end ootlvstGd applici;atg who ware 
villiss or able to cozply with eaploy ers expectation s^ 

' ~^ • , • 

Sos3 esployers criticized the 2D0 pUce:;ertt syst^a as a factor whicr. 

hindered its effectiveness, 

So=e of the cossents of aajor narlcet enployers who rated HDD's effective- ^ 
* ness as unsatisfactory were as follows: 

It seess to be a people aill , with, little or no cour.selins 
on the Dep»;:t=ent's part so that applicants end up Just 
looking for a ,1ob. n o^a posltl piL-or->career, Cospanics 
really don't want to'cerely fill a vacancy, tut. vs;:vt«re*l 
l ong tera contributor s > t^ro appraclatior. for the eaployers 
needs rather than the Oepartcent 's needs to cove people out 
of unesplo^sent lines is needed* 

I do not -wish to sound as thoush X aa aakins a blsnket con 
decnation of the Department *^s services. There have been 
isoUted individuals who have been helpful and appeared to 
be seriously interested in being of assistance. Th e cajor- 
J^-z-^0!>ea r to be .nonial Civ njpry&nts^O^e.piaUlPg^n 
their ticie on the Roaan Dole and prefer not to* be bothe red. 
Therefore the aajority of ny recruiting of personnel has 
to be newspaper ads, private agencies and other cedia, 
■> 

li Lthe Pepartaont was aore effective we coul d eli minate _ * 
J^agencIciT^ Soaehov the Departaent has to reacn prospective 
" applicants and tai<e advantage of the fact that they have 
the saac opportunity to place an individual as an agency 
but vet the Departgcnt cap ^ot fu>fill our requireaents 
and the' agencies c^Tl, 7T~ '• ^ 

EDD is concerned with "prodcssin?** applicants and not in 
flll^n;; Job orders, Tne size of the local office has in- 
creased to the point whore bjreaucratic^connision renders ^ 

tHia inof fecjlve. It's too bad because they could and 
shouTd be a prioary source of ref<ir:'als^ 

Tne pre^fent systca eliainazcs the personal contract we once 
enjoyed vnen placeaent personnel had a ^ood understanding 
of tne Job rcqaireaents and the qualifications we required , 
of an applicant. The new systeas provides us witn lots of 
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|) gople to tzU !c to tot who occose c- .ppoiatcd or dia- 
couraged bcc^T&e ^ccy sre not qu&i '.od or quallfiablc 
iod very co3t ly_t o eDploy or_coa si . .."ir. ^ tls^e involved i n 
J interviewing and scroealas^ • 

Apparently the depsrtscnt does not set-, a lar^e supply of 
qualified appllcfiCS3 vi'iQ^ara^reallv seriously intoreated 
i n a coaaitaent to Jull eap loyeignt with all of the burdecs 
" aid reapo.'UJl^illtiia tl^t tSils *15plie5, 

Tbe eoployeaa of the Soploycent Developzont DepaJ'tzent were 
courteous and ccscernad. The fact tliat tfce applicants sent 
vere ur^cceptable uas a situation beyond their control*. 

(1) Referral service' for persanent openings is slow« 



■ 3eferral ser/ice for toaporary labor is ei'cellent* ( 

irTTsosewha- frustrating to list openings with "job . 
3an<»* I prefer tbc forcer procedure,^ listing with the 
referrer* 

(3) In_ listir^ ^s tatewide", I. found I vas^ 3tilJ.*bein s sea t^ 
refuses for two sonths after I closed the Order* " 1 

Fgvor^ble Minor* ?<?r'<et Serplovera <K=128) 

Scall ea;>l'dyers who expr^esped a favorable stance toward SDD placesent 
services, fell into three groups* 

The first group (coaprisig^ 37!5 of the small favorable "eaployers) aade 
unqualified favorable cosaents* They indicated 'that. |j}ey had tried EDD 
and were pleased with the ^ervioe and the results* ? 

The second group (30? of the favorable soall eaployers), made positive^ ^ 
statenents about £DD, but had not used the placeoent service, rney were 
pleased with i^frorsatlon received or with the way Ut an^ SDI claims were 
dealt with* rney typically aade references to the coopcratlv^ness of 
the staff* 

The third group ^33* *cali employers who rated S3D!s effectiveness 

la seating their recruitment needs) qualified their satisfaction* These 




esplo/ers stated. In effect, that the ^pvlcc was gcod, bu t the applicants 
cither d l6n*t stay on the Job, were u o tlVated t)r unqualified* Toese 
aeeaeu ^syapathio to 2:>0 aiiu ^ -tiAfiaJ.wit.i its offoct to cy- 



Soce of rie consents fro= ssall esployers who war? basically. favorable 

tcvcrd SDD were a* follows: 

/' < 

S . ' 

Vhen we did have a need to call we received very good 
response* 

^'rnl>ast years wfc tried several tices but ^the applicants 
were r.ot qualified for our typo of wor k. The Depar^zent*s 
efforts' were good, 

Tl^e response of the service is very goofi, in our particular 
case our business Is' pretty Veil established and therefore 
our ezployront is also stabilized, so therefore wo didn't 
' have to c:a:ce any contacts with the service for hiring core 
ecployces. 

Poor calibre of ap p licants referred by the Californ ia 
Eaployuent Service. Throjgh the Departaent* I received 
courteous attencion b ut thepeoplc sent to ae would not 
work. They h ad rathe r draw ur.enploye?ent . 

Departcent representatives have oade a sincere effort to 
o'ozalr. qualfficd people for^c Job* ' , 

Have always used California street office when we have had 
openings. Service has been good. Dopartaent does better 
Job of screening applicants than private agencies* 

Your personnel show auch core professional isn than when I 
tried to use your Departccno 3 to 5 years a^o - He inter- 
viewed soce well quali field people referred by you on tnc 
opening placed witn your department, tr.ls year. 

Very good* *^ 

We have called local flold .office at various tiscs for 
varied questions and have founo tliea to be cost cooperative. 

Prior to the past thrccj months po;enrlal employees have 
generally oeen unsatisfactory In appaar-r.ce, work r^bitj, 
etc. Since being contacted Sy.».of the 0;;nard Office, Job 
Training Departzenc, the quality of applicants has ls:Jroved 
isser.sely. Tnio Is proocibly due to the ti^c.^took ohru * 
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an aAtcrtsivc ir.icrvieu to dlscov. cur needs* Tnis was ^ 
never sussesttd or dona in t'nc pi^c- 

.3&ee?,up >^he good.worlc End cut do«»-or. .oar^^ unesploysent* . ^ 

Have used services of eaployasnt office in past year and 
ssrvice ^was scod* JJuclfi4_t2L4s^A3JlJiS-on^^^ 
.sirl sr.JL trigd private jtg'ency * 7 

The department Is helpful and of ficleat-rit Lis t he pallbcr 

that ls the proi)lea ar.d fals^ls not the _ 
Cauit--ofL^Z.dep^jrt35nt--the7 3end,out_vhat tfcey 'h»/e reg- 
isterecu^ Hope this heips-^thls questior;nalre is very good, 

Unfgyorr^hle* Mtror Hgr'^ez Sr.nXoyers (K=26l)' 

Tiie ni^ber of saall ecployers who expressed dissat i sfaction with gSD plf ce- 
nant services outr.ua^ered those w ho favored 2DD services two to one (cos- 
pared to a one to one ratio acong large enployers). This night be an 
expression, of frustration by esployers who have a core difficult tice re- 
cruiting applicants because they are less known, of^fer less benefits, 
offer less desirable duties and/or offer less identity status in the 
cocaunlty% 



rne sajorlty of edslovers in £liLs-catc&Qi: y_(^i3!^) tended to-be critic al of 
the quality of applicants who were sent out to then. They too described 
the applicants as l azy or unz otiv ated, unqualified, or inappropriate in 
tersS'of dress and general deseanor* 

• tA — ^ 

Sose eEployers{30£)j^czpr 

the systea (either the legal*social systea or the 2DD systeo) was 
responsible^ ~ ^ ' ~ ' 

They ware critical of the ava ilability of UI a nd w elfare benefits ; ^overr.- 
ger.^.and-lt "s bureaucracie s; of the perceived focus on slnorltleo rather 
than quaiiflcatlona; of antidiscrlainailon laws which prevent thc-oc frca 
^f.lring who they want to, and of insufficient services (typing tests, etc*) 



Cw.'ier enployera (Ujt.of tais group) were core critical pf 5DD^ selection 
sJclll4 tbaa they were of tho^-^ppliqcntsthcaseXvea. TheiVv cQ;sents re- 



flected an Ica^d of careloss.*;cs3 and apathy on tho part of SDD staff In 



referring applicants to shea* Otiiers just ccaplaiactf that they received 
♦ little ctr no r esponse to their job llstinjs. 

Finally, iose esployerc <13Ji) expressed disaatisfaction wjth EDD, but ' 
were yague in describing the factors which fostered it* 5oae aade refer- 
ences to UI separation issues, sose referred to the cost of the service 
(including this study), and soae cerely stated that they preferred to do 
their own recruitcent* 

Sose of^the consents cade by ecployers in this category 4''*clwde the 
following: ^ . 

^ X thin k U2 is paid too often to People who really d onlt 
' 'tj^ pt to uoi>\c sors than a clniaun per year to keep on the 
wva<sar<ftn Qr ^vf ?rgln" of u naaplo y;; ent oai d_by their ea- 
ploy^rs* The statesent too often *is heard "Go on the rock- 
ing chair coney--! 've got it eoaing*** The program is 

totall y abused wi t h the enployer footi ng th e full bill 

including the costs of this questionnaire. 

Kan should .have an i.ncentive to work. ThajLisJuwWflDifiZr 
pe nt benefi ts take this away froa the .uns kill ed an d-Unr 
tc^ino^. As far a^ unecaploysent and welfare for the able 
bodied we should start a coveisent toward you no work^ - you 
n o est ! 



You v;anr the truth, I aj sorry %o tell you— people coding 
direct froa any governnent ajenty — have never worked out. 
O.'.ly use— iy various farcing par tnoro— cose one -or -two .days. , 
t hen rush back to file '.fclfaro Clalcs. . Khcn v/e hustle our 
oWn CMployee'i andUo^^uT "o*.;n tallcin^— It works cucn better. 



The ty>o ^T^eip W3r-ne<^a (journoywiri i^ui«i..l:ii^) Jusi^iv iiot 
avallaolc through EOD. 

Ve are a ssiall hotel requlri.'.g only one wald. Vc have used^ 
ycur office ov^r the ysars and the quality o* help referred 
was extrcceiy poor. The blase doac not belong to your office 
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and espXoyees*, Sv€r^ one of.tbd ladles referred said they 
were the sweated t oald in tovrr* All we coTi do is try ttes 
acttf analyze waich your -offi.ce c^nnot% 

Our preference is to seek and hire our ova people ft*on the 
i^sdlate locality. Us try *to enlist persons va kr.o;j par- 
sbr.ally to assure quality, 

ye find tJrit if a person is now on unecployne n t checks or 
welfare — they do not truly try to hiredj. T hey want all 
ai d to expire before they seejc^-ork. We do not hlro over 
tan people and sose joos are oinisus pay — they will not 
hix^ in for this even though we give hospitalization — work 
daylight hours onjy and ara open only five days veeJcly, 
We try to keep our ^aployees' happy because n ew help 4.s 
ex treaely difficult to find* 

Previous experience with departcental placesent was a 
disaster- Attecpts to shove an un qualified, untes ted^ un - 
SiSu Ltable person down our throats , have* f esulte^Cln a per-' 
sanenc antipathy toward the departsient* Posting of a 
.tach:ii,cal position two years a^o whichjran Xor A full 
year proved frultlassv It turned out that since our par- 
ticular re(;uires«nt was a new category that did not have a 
Separate listing, Iz was included in a wror.g category, 
Sose service! Inflexibility of the systea oakes it un- 
workable for us. Such bureaucracy wo don't intend to 
vork^with* » ' 

o 

Have not contacted in recent ye^irs because^prior experience 
showed applicants were not screened and had— to weed out _ 
people wh o did n ot want to work, t hat cage out on interview 

^KTy ^-t^t ^y^ :^_jv\j Cgi g:ferf o rnOj gbajgl ^yaen t » A sinple ad -in — 
paper brings only peope who want to work% 

We set the Inpression that the t^tlk of the departcont 
staff (in local o/fice) is prisarily concerned with 
proces sing benefits for the unemployed and considerabl y 
less T r.teres ced Und/or capable) m p xacing people in jobs* 
• Ve'^fafl note that ev^TTTIhTfTES'Stlrudicientary Interviewing 
has been acconplished before an applicant is sent to us« 

In the past 15 years I say have called for ybur help four 
•to elgnt tlses? I ha^e only hired one can through your 
dcpart::ent. As I. recall the peop le uere sosewhat,J.ndif^ 
ferent toay requ ircce ntsZ Iguess "that "nay bo why I 

dor>'*t"ever' call' yoj?^epartnant. I r&cnd the beat t;av to 

hire capable enthusiastic and loyal personnel is through 
our suppliers, their salespeople and word of aouth, Hope 
tnis is of help to you, S > 

In the past whenever I enlisted the help of placcxant ser- 
vioe, either no applica.-.ts ever showed up or the quality 
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'of spplicant* vaa ao poor It turned ;t to be a waste of 
everyoo&s tine, ^ think this scrv.cd so'^li of great 
value ^to^eaployera, and potential ecploycjtfs, but when I< 
\ hire ,jLi»5=ecber cy; .past-,^porleice. an d^jdccidc-jaot evcnvio 
* * bother ipbkins for esployeoa at "the pl'iic^aent service* 
pope soiatMr.3. Is dona to' Icprove satt ers* ^' ' 

Thd izprc&sion I rccolva fVoa your staff is that they do 
.not care J This ceans they don't care a^cut ecployers or 
employees to be* 

Qu'e5tion tfS , 1 have found privata agencies vorxed at ;ret« 
ting CO tOi;sthgr vith tha right person — whereas the dapart- 
csnt seaised t^ send over anyone with the basic skills wlth-^ 
out a look into aptitude, or other qualities I as looking 
for— -'is it discricinatin^ to want certain types? 

On company personnel, I have r^ye f >*»^ « ^ri/^A^.->pr.i^/>^-,^ 
froa your departzent* The applicant Is not screened and 
I've been sent bookkeepers when I've asked for general 
^office, for filing^ extension work, etc* My experience 
-In the^past has-been, if you need scaeone Qualified for a 
certain position, don't call the departaent* So I've gotten 
in the habit of not calling the department* 

We have tried on several occasions .to get eaployees through} 
you but to no avail* I can only pay the Einioua wage so 
'isost welfare people are not interested not that I blame 
thcs* Vith wages, ta;:os, insurances, goods and rent on 
the increase I can see no change for the better in 1975* 

When contacted the applicants ^ sent for in teryiew,is„re^ 

n ot, frog file of qu alified pe rsonnel se eking enploycjont* 
Seeas to be sose por\rdndl'~fe*eiings involved too* Wo"^3harp 
people were se nt to-ua* Only unqualified ignore nfaJiid 
'their excuse was these are all that are available* .in- 
dependent enployiacnt offices sent people but they usually 
become disillusioned by the high cost of getting the Job 
and quit after they realised how dch they were paying for 
the privilege of working* 



Tiij a L.oaw .a g e i ' y e f enpl e yor s »f fc h o. s a ap le ) ift^xttdedr-feAwe-HiFie' 
caccd that they were not faziliar with the SS3; not faaillar with SOD 
but who wanted core information; or employers who felt they C0i.lc no: 
rate, us because they did not eee any way t;e could be of value to the::}. 
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enta fros sozq of these esployors w»,/o as follows: ^ 

Z would like to know sore about your •services* 

We vould like to :<r.ov; core about tho s|:*vicos offered by,^ 
your of fibres, including the Coisunity Advisory Co::sittee'* 

I aa not very facciliar with the dapcrtcents services, but^ 
would be interested in learning about I'rjn* 

Wd would like to use this service but, as an ecployer I 
dor/t like to get countless neCerrals for a saall opening 
therefore, I do not know if I as of service to then* 

Have no eaployee problems* 

I had only one Job opening, I pretorr^i news cedia, to "be 
able to eliifiinate and narrow down choice of applicants at 
first, telepnone 'interview. I'n going to try the Eaployient 
Ccvelopsent Department next ti&e. 

1, I 'a prejudiced against workers who'areNiGJt^illing to 
actively loo^ for their ovm job, 

2, r believe all looking for work should also -register with 
yoar department* 

3, I^isllke the over jELoy,es3lze^a^i.ges) wa y private 
a gescies s ol icit openings but think your dopartaent would 
laprove if they spent sotie Ctae t.^l s way» ~ 

ii, jSLiiys.y^ars^I^iiave ha*3„pniy'"one. person JLmjuire (pg;ir. 
sonally)'for a.Job. 

5, I have openings but no tice to train cSfndidates* 

6, OJT has great poter»tial— if tied to oanufa^uring 
"traTnlhg^^rosran and not~to""ouTdate"d eqUipiaent (like 

trade schools have). 

We are a Very ^aall -business. Our hiring usual Iv would be 
licited to fully experienced personnel* Experiesced people 
^A&iSiil^^o r-J ° ^ lly^c i reulate the a go noie s t h ease Ives 
either dfrectly or through one of the airline sales 
representatives, 

I own a sea 11 beauty salon— have only tv;o eoployees. One 
full ticce - one part tiae. 

V/e were never contacted, 

r 

We arc a Service Club and utilize food service people 
workins for iQcal school district when needed, 

I will try to use yojr department now, for I have a new 
opening. 
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Our f Ira vlll utilise scrvites of your do?arta»ntt but^wo 
" would like to wlt^. a reproaentazivc* If* your depart-^ 
\ senti has to do vlth UKJ-OJY aosit oT ay anayora should 
*l:avd baen the effirsatlvs^ 



~ye vould not b3 i^tarostod in uslsc this sarvica* 

Have CO sead of help la securlna esployses* 

As a very ssall architectural offica there has been little 
or no need for such a service as your board offors* At 
's so=eti;;d In the future, uhcn the general econosy laproves 
and construction coney Is agcin available at a reasonable 
interest rate, it is possible your services could be of 
benefit na. tfith this in olnd, it would be nice if your 
field representative woultl contact 6i and advise ne on your 
available services. TnarJc you for your efforts to icprove 
the State's image. It would also help if the caployer tsx 
contribution rate wa^^elicilnated, or at least reduced 
substastia|3.y% ^ . ^ 

Minor Mtirk^t graolovers "1th Lov Potsrl^lal ?or Pt 11 teat ion Of 5DD S^rvlc^s 

Tnis category of eaployers is cosprised of vcry.saall businesses which hi 

x>r,e or less full-tica enployee, which encase in 'union hiring only, and/or 

Which have virtually no turnover* 

V 

Soxe coaaer.ts frotf ecployers in this catesory were as follows: 

He arc a faaily operation with cost of our esployees being 
faaily nesbe rs. We have very little onployco turnover* 

Only have two employees , one a son and the other ,a son-in- 
law, which seeos t^ work out tna best for this very ssall 
business. 

* As sanager, I have beer* with the credit union since organ- 
. Izatioo. The second eaployc»3 was refe/red by a nutual 

frland-^has been In the position for two years. Ko replace- 

~ncb7it~or addltlofts are "CGntecpUtsd. " 

Vc hire par t-tiae people and they are all attending school* 

^aail susical group. Kust hire throu-h union. 
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Aero TV tJf a one..B4ri*^Hr«^, 

r,have one eaploy^e. He is a prc^fc-iional photos--^?"^'' 
and a good friertdv .We have a two osn op^r^tion, . He "nas 
^Seen with ar-fdr sey^sl years* -At this>^iae there is no, 
'^lace for other eoployoes in oy shall busin^a^ ^ 

I^hovo^had noTaployeeslFlasti'l:^^ "^""^ 

We are so< little that our hiriag ia done 6hi^fly thrbVsiJ 
union. ' , /' . i > 

Mobile hore parlc nanasers and assistsjit nanager3 have /to 
be owners and dwell in park,^ etCr so <io believe the 
older retired couples could be recruited other than through 
ttobiie papers- 

Tae asouRt of papar^or^ for one partr^iase. ecpioyee (an 
apartsent canager). is ridiculous. * , 

Honey Is bcins'wasted* Must hire through union*, ^ • - 

I aa/i'^ssall bj:siness and do not net a large profit to hirp 
steady* Jo'-^ re.qaires a special ,type person to sell 
used aerteandise. So I do cy own sqgiting for a worker. 
It *s a business where you do good on^ day an3 jaotlAng the 
next. As of now I aa working it alone as I Cannot afford 
an employee* I do not wish your service for any enployee* 
So do not refer any to ael As they will not Ue hired* 



1 



Just hij^d one part-time employee* . 
Have only one employee and probably donf; need help% 
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,S(} cnsthcncd 




Paiaiclpitc In & 


c Job 


Value To 




ho Cotittict 


i:o 


L 


* 


];cXrtionc 




Twlnlps Prosrcj* 


Order 


My rira 


Other 






1 


/j)(bcJi«-C:-tkt^ Alii- 




















C'lrUen Crcvc 


20 


* 30 


5 




>o 


18 


2^.2 


179 






1 


6 






3 


1 


29 


21 


66 




)6 


Hi 


10 




6o 


13 


239 


190 


























19 


50 


6 




6U 


23 


183 


162 


579 


Owu'jU-Slul VftJlcy- 




















VcnUna 


38 


36 


15 ' 


»H 


3? 


15 


Zjh 


171 


607 




17 


«6 


-^9 


H3 


58 


20 


^^6 




613 






















KotitCT»y 






10 


^9 




18 


219 


U9 


565 
























16 


Kl 


2 


H3 


»>3 


Ik 


252 


165 


576 


fin PJtjio 




k6 


12 


38 


70 


21 


231 


159 


5?:) 
























2o 


5h 


11 


37 


59 


Ih 


2t> 


200 


6^0 


tun Joscr 


13 


Uk 


10 


56 


\6 


17 


23^; 


Y0% 


59'» 


Sc>nt:l KuVcrA 


33 


60 


18 


60 


hy 


25 


22S 


15^ 


6r:3 


Stockton 


27 


58 


6 


1:8 


57 


)7 - 


203 


J/57 


383 


VuUcjo-J nlrricld-i>pi 


3Si 


1:6 


. H 


»:2 


39 


20 


22^ 


177 . 


591 






68 


30 


57 


61 


30 


229 


150 


6';9 


f»nt/i rof.i 


fa 




13 


JiO 


53 


Xh 


233 


J71 


593 






h) 


H 


^ni_^ 





20^ 


^3??. 


_ 133, 








765 


173 


7iO 


C/.3 


300 




2716 j 


6:147 
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Kc&tciis for Ine)XC3^i)S Ucc of KDP {>oi*vico< 













J tS..'^/Z 










Arcc 


Sl;aff 


l^lopbono 

c«.u 


or W 


Brodwrc 




Covt. 
Contract 


by AcECc5att 


Olhoi* 


IIo 






9 










K) 




50 


^79 


570 


BaXcrtficld 




1 


1 


2 


3. 


3. 


ft 
y 




50 


62 




17 




1 


12 


5 


2 


/? 
o 




»:89 


576 


Vis Ano/^it'l/xic Hc?^ 


U 


I» 








1} 


3 


l:p 


HV9 


552 


Venture 


)2 


3 




7 


6 


2 


3jC} 


'j5 




5Y5 


Sccr&ssnto 


12 


5 


2 


13 


3 


it 


5 


l>7 




5r/6 




22 


2 


3 


7 


r 


2 




39 


U39 


531 


Rivcr &ldc~0.rt f r'lo 




6 


1 


U 


6 


6 


2 


hS 


! 

I;71 


553 




30 


5 


3 


15 


3 ! 


7 


3 


33 


»:C9 


550 


San yrcncJcco-OclUnfi 


5 


If 


d 
P 


• 

o 


9 


8 


3 


III 


530 


fnl 


Sui Jose 


6 


8 


2 


12 


5 


2 


7 


5»» 


^YO 


556 




2U 


9 


5 


9 


7 


6 


7 


hh 


'»7X 


582 


Stocktch 


liS 


7 


^ 




U 


5 


8^ 


30 




537 




35 


K) 




'9 


6 


5 


3 ' 


50 ' 




555 




18 


8 


1 


3JL 


5 


t> 


30 


»i9 


^55 


60i 




9 


7 




Y 


7 


5 


5 






5.^b 




33 


6 


6 


I» 


7 


V 


6^ 


30 


39Y 




iUcto 'Wii'V. 


2iC 


91 


3i 


165 


CI 


05 


92 






6i'7 



1^ A 



TaMc jil 



Io3 Ancclcc-Loi*3 t.ach 

Konttrcy 
Sail 2 tl*nai4ind- 

SrJl Da ceo 

Can Jo£« 
Santa Bt'4lci& 



or l^jfm-od 



59 
C ' 
hi 

Hi* 
ho 

62 ' 

^9 
30 

52 
55. 
60 
i*7 
65 
^5 



Ei:cc«civo 
calls 



Wd tot 



Tost 

Contact 



3 

' 1 
5 
5 

11- 
5 

10 

e 

3 
5 

9 
9 

10' 
9 
6 
2 



2 

5 
2 
2 
3 
6 
2 
3 



19 
2 
20 
30 

^2 
15 

16 

l»i 
li# 

j;» 

16 
30 
}0 
lU 
26 
17 
11 - 



H5 
V 

52 

1;0 ^ 



50 
1:8 

35 

55 

53 

33 

51 

37' 

31 

53 

5i? 

H5 



1^ 



IS) 



115 



/;5 



59 



i:62 

»J53 
M2 



5oij 
Wl 

^51 
3-/0 



57' 

577 
571 

553 
5V6 

5'H 



63C 
5S5 
570 
> 5''0 
5^52 

570 
ii91 

6;/»7 



Vable Vn 

iypsai r/»o*JL Office Ssrv^coo Vccd ))/ l>-i»loycvr 



Arcu 



S'ci>-Jcc« 


- - 
Infoniitiou 


Out ContiAct 


Asi^iJkUtnctt On 


- UI-DI 













6 


5 


35 


329 


130 


5Cl» ' 


H 


1 


6 ^ 


1 


7 


31 


13 


6^ 


57 


17 


2 


/ I»0 


325' 


1»>3 


590 


65 


13^ 


3 


8 


28 


avY 


131 


556 


65 


13 


6 


6 


38 


3»J3 


125 


595 


72 


13 


3 


3 


21) 


3j9 


120 


59'^ 


^ 80 


18 


8 






295 


93 


553 . 


6H 


13 




•a 




331 






Oi 


2k 


6 


6 


1:8 


3^5 


320 


59'J 


8l 


12 


6 


1( 


U8 


S5'J 


13JL 


635 


83' 


15 


3 


3 


35 / 


3>rf 


3J6 


557 


lOX 


23 


lU 


7 




293 




613 


Y6 


lU 


5 


5 ' 


37 


300^ 


ni» 


559 


67 


13 


11 


6 




332^ 


n7 


r 


101 


2U 


3^ 


6 


n7 ^ 


337 


305 


635 


70 


19 


1| 


9 


ItO 


3^-2 


32o 


580 


So 


li» 


Ij 


8 


3r. 


^/5 


87 


50X 


12C7 




103 


90 






V/tV 


i-X7 



Oivki-d'SU^ VcUcy- 
Vc itiu^ 

'Sal Iri: 3»S*-3isWo- 
Sail r^wsi-dino- 
tin J)}Cz:> 
Sen Jo£>o 
Stochtoa 

Vc3 le jo-riirf ica<l-I,ii>a 



O J ^ 



Table *iX 







Type of Job Op«nincf Listed 


Hith EPD orrsccij 








• 




.Office 
Clerical 


^les 


.JJalnte- 

RAnee 


duct ion 


■ProfuEsiotml 
Technicul at)d 
.^Umoserial ' 


jScrvicc* 


Ac^i— 
culture 


Koiie 


Re&poiibC 


tfotut 


Ccrdcn Crovc 


32 


12 


15 


3l» 


13 


19 


1 


3^10 


135 


60' 


^kc-rKficld 


3 


3 


' 7 


1 


1 


7 




JjO 


8 


Y 


Tretno 


33 


8 


6 


* 11 


2 


17 


6 


359 


lliO 


5< 


hoa An^clcs'Lonc Beach 
Oximrd-Siui Vdlcy- 

VciltUi A 


30 
33 


S* 
9 


17 

19 


35 
13 


16 


2h 
2li 




313 

378 


ll*5 
112 


tf 
611 




32 


10 


13 




16 


26 


h 


372 


105 


59' 


Si>l inaft^Sca & id c- 
JJontcrcy 


VO 




18 


J-? 


6 


22 


12 


313 


\n 


5'' 


8cn Ccrncrrdino- 
Riv<rtid(-OntLrJo 


30 


10 


15 


23 


9 


20 


7 , 


337 






Sen 


3^ 


iV 


13 


23 


20 


2*1 


' 2 


363 


J1«J 


OOf 


8ari Ffoticisco-O^Hlftr.d 


5« 


13 


12 


20 


12 


29^ 


1 


360 


1^6 


65 


CM Joso 


50 


12 


23 


2^ 


10 


^0 


2 


3i.2 


111 


60 


Santa Birbora 


>«7 


21 


26 


29 


18 

/ 


3*. 


1) 


337 


113 


6^ 


dtochton 


30 


6 


18 


2? 


13 


23 


10 


321 


117 


5v 


Va) IcJo-raJrf ieXd-Kf.pa 


27 


7 


IV " 


15 


17 


26 


6 


360 


lU 


• 5^ 




i«3 


19 


, 3*. 


20 


Ih 


hi 


r 


'365 


100 


6V 


Biiiitu }tofca 


29 


12 


18 


20 


15 


20 


3 


331 


. 139. . 


58f 




?7 


2^ , 


18 


22 


9 


,26 


2( 


289 


101 






5Vfl 




2C6 




205 






5;>:o 


19;6 


Co' 
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Qwillty of Applicwitt Bcfcrrcd To You By KDD DuriPC l-aat 12 KoiAht 



hrcu 



Analieit»-Su>ta Ana- 
Garden Orovc 

B&Xcrcflcld 

' rresno 

Oxnord-iftiul Vulley- 
Vcnturu 

Siicreacnto 

t^onttrcy 

San Bcmardlno- 
Rivcrtidc-Onttirlo 

San Dicco 

Sen nxncUco-OoUand 
Sftn Jo:>e 
8«nt& C&rbara 
StocUon 

Veil cJo-r«irfl ad-Bap* 

^:odc6to 

Snnta Hoca 
rmla CrU£ 



Excellent S«tl»foctory "'^^J^*" Applicant* Kcqucet Response 



Referred Referral* 




Total 



5^0 
61 

5l»9 

569 
562 

521 

55« 
560 
66k 
559 
567 
530 

590 



CaKScA Grove 

too /jUdQltC"'^ 

a«-*»i>S<$ib>l Yftllty- 

ft* cnx^uto ^ 

tin Cam«)it]tlnoo 
}llv«reI(^o*CuU:rlo 

ttn Joet 

Coatc C^ii*i.)iti 
Stocktca 

\rft)leJo«ralrflc)d. 

f^uta Cr\xr> 



ViX) 
Iccal 



8 

35 

52 
61 

^8 

^7 
62 
62 
68 
63 

^5 
7J 
kt 

'/> 



P«-coonel Hunt TcchnIceJl K«uo tt»loo 
Office fecacy SclxtoJe ItoTio ifallt 



Coeauntty Othcy ko 
f^cuc y 8yircoo HU'O* 



Ko 



31 


52 




28 


• 128 


29 




83 


125 


* 'f 


1 


3 


k 




2 


0 


• 3 


1 


12 


20 


11 


72 




76 




32 


66 


32 


5 


01 




1^8 










«l 


93 * 


22' 


6 


7k 


lYl 


1^7 


659 




56 




18 


107 




12 


■r 


131 


1^5 


605 




58 




28 


Gr ^ 


^ 


10 


^ 100 


151 


119* 


6B9 


37 


53 




2X 




31 , 

1 


7 


83 


135 


117 


639 


50 


38 




20 


100 


83 


6 


03 


ikO 


150 


666 


(2 


'6o 




31 


313 


«0 


20 




150 


123 


710 




88 




1:2 


, 107 


53 


lY 


77 


16$ 


131 


600 


33 


66 




35 


U9 


4i 


\k 


89 


139 


131 


730 


^0 


7^ 




!7 


125 


«I0 


17 


109 


115 


128 


7Jil 


W 


66 




29 


66 




7 


78 


136 


12!> 


if^ 








23 


68 




. 6 


105 


• 

lt9 


1^ 


658 


53 


73 




30 


79 


28 


9 


117 




133 


7«»l 


39 


58 




26 


63 


1*2 


11 


97 


151 


l'»3 


678- 




k2 




10 


83 


32 


12 


95 


115 


107 


59J 








/.30 


1503 




177 










7 























Tiibjc nx 

' ' I . . 

Hcsr^n^on^s* lUfeir^ of I0» ^fcesWvcncan 



l>.jLir.ii .lit C»l - ttv**<v.»v:- 





Goad 


S*tisftctory 


, Un»c,iJlcfcicto]fy 


Of )Jo 


OtJiii? 




Total 




15 


26 




100 


32 


35^ 


5^1 




I 


7 


0 ^ 


u 




3(^ 


6l 




16 


26 


27 


95 


tjO 


365 






20 


U5 


16 


81 


32 


355 


5^.9 




17 




' Zh 


100 




:iiii 


569 




26 




^ 15 




1.4 




562 




33 


53 


23 


73 


la 




f'"> 




20 


lt6 


li> 


09 


111 




556 


Sail D)cto 




^1 




«j6 


1:6 


352 


561 




30 


33 




C6 > 


^36 


39'» 




Bon Joco 


23 . 


53 


19 


91 




319 






2r9 


6H 


20 




3^ 


3^8 


567 




26 


1*9 


21 


63 


21 


3»!9 


531 




2li 


1:2 


19 


76 


52 


533 






32 


68 


30 


09 


l!2 


3^9 


5?0 




32 


37 


20 


•a 


'39 


356 


555 




33 


n3 


as 


83 










403 






13^5 









^ ^ ^ 
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January 10 1975 



332&r Mr. Hapioyer: ^_ ^ 

California eaoloyers pai<S $934 jailiioa in| to:as last ys^r 
to su??or?.un«:ployaanxt insi:rar.cd, eaploysisnc* services euid 
bcneiits provided by cha ^srploysianz Development Dep&r^ant^.. 

^2;a Saployscnt Services Bojird is ^nccrsst^d in tiicproving 
tha servic0» provided iii roturr. for thosi t£:fes» ?or this 
rsasoH/ vs csk you to assist us by cc:;:plQting^ the ^ttaclied 
c;;ues*.:ionn2ir8 returning it to us in th^encloscd ' 
dnvalopo . ^ 



V 



;J4 assure you that your response will be considorcd ^confi- 
dential inforstation and will be protected. Data supplied 
vill. ba tabulated so tl'.c sources cannot b^ identified. 

12ir*Q inforaation you provide' us will enable the Board to make 
recons:er.datxons for i]aproV3&ient of the Department's servics. 
iTour cooperation is essential 'to achieve the ultinrate goal - 
^ SSKVIC2 ?0 TH2 PEOPLE OF CAIrX?OR»\IA^ 

Sinccr;*ly yours / 
O^irxah ' 



r 



356 



350 



. ^ <l)'lbdsr SO ,^^ \ 

. (2) SO - S9 * ' '* 

♦ 

(3) aOO - 2*49 ; 

(k) 250 - ^99 . " 

<S)S00 - 999 

(6) 1,000 srjd over 

2» IXrir^ t5g last 12 conths, tha rxzbsrs^ people you einplpyed: 

^ (1) was relatively cor^tant 

(2) irc7eas^ scrsj^ist 

(3) OTjcreiased substsntially ; 

decreased scsoewrat ' r', 

. (5) decreased substsntially ' ^ ^ 

3. 3o ycu /Cjcw ahcut the I^eparrr^nt *"s local Cc3nuri.ty Advisory Corrittce in' 
ycc:* area? , . . 

(1) Ves, I Icxw of its icti*/ities and respor^ibilities . 

" C2) !-^«'e rcird ' r^' i-r, hut d^ rot krcw of its activities cTjc 
re3pcr5ii>ilities . 

(2) >o. 




o j7 



ERIC 



? 



851 



(2) 


(2) 


' a) 


(5) 


(7> 


(0) 




CI) 


(12) 



Ca) ?w.wr^ visit ^Cl) 

S last 12's£nths? (CHIC< ALL TIVS A??ir) 

{I) To expicir. 3w sci'vi«:S tir^y offw^ i:::?:oyirs 

(2) To solici- job o?2nir^. * 

^(3) 7o solicit ycir firs's jartic-paticn ir. job trcirins ^src^xzs. 

M To sathsr l£ior =ar!cct ir.fc;:=.iticn. ' # 

^(5) lx)j(xr:2ZZDr, on ur^lc^/sant ins\iX7;::a or ciLs^iiity ir^ssrir^ d 

(3) c^jET ^ : 



1 



(7) to cor.tficts r:2d2. 
S. ?cr your fiin, v^^t were th3 rerults of th3 ccatsctCs)? ALL TKAT P^TJ:: 

(1) Strcrsihersd your r^tionshi? with, tha Scpdrc^snt's field office. 
■■" ' ~ • 

^(2) Gave you a better unce^staridir-s ol the Departssnt sta the scr^/icis 
offeree;. 

^C3) AsTC^i to p£irticip>ate ir. a jcb trairir^ progrsn.^ 

^CU) Ycu plsccd a job order with than. 

as) Tr^ service offered by the Cejjartcant; was of no value to you, ^ . 

( S) Other 

a) No contacts icade. 

7 If you -ecc.Ttly started, or irxrraased your use of the services of th^ Dsozircivinr's 
(/field office, w?i£ch of the folXcwir^ action(s) led to this. 

^ il) A'visit cy a l^^ertr^nX ivipresei-.tative to explain services offered. 

(2)^ Received a jprcrotional tclc^vx.^e call. 

^<3) padio or-ticvfsion aa'XJunce.t^nts. , 

(s) ?*^eiv5c a brochure descri:>ir.5 t>.e scn-icjs offered. 

-o T.-e Dc-'j-^T^-.f^ ier.'ires i:ecau;e cf icv^rnr/r-.t 




(7) Kecci'.*^.': 1^ by l^-sirxcj dS3ccLite<j>. ♦ 

t 

JS) Oti-^ ^ 



3531 
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^Cl> . Peer quiiity.oJ referred £7?lic<jits. 

,J (2) Very slew scr^^Sicc. 

( 3> Sccessivs csHs. 

(tr> Did not fin job ccxcrs. 

^<S> l^crz p^srsicniZ. cccrtccr with tl^a fisHi office. 



S. 



thich 0-* tr^^servic^s off&r>cd by The Dapari=cr:t*s field office have vou used 
durir^ The pest 12 iror.ths? 

_C I) Pliic^xcnr servdccs. 

( 2) VZige ar^ labor csrkat ir^forcaxicn. 

(3) Davclopcer.t ar-d foHc^^-u? on (CT ccntract. 

( ^) AssistiTxre o:; irproving personr^ policies and practices. 



^(5) AssistsTJce on Ur.e:r>loyn:2nt/3i£sbility ir.s\iX7joe clain:^. 



(S> Other 

a) Xor^. 

Zircis^ t2vo last 12 ^Tckths, apyr<?^i;rtitely trf-^t percentage of ycr^ ^oh op,^-^ 
aid you list with the DepartSient's field office? 

^Cl) K>d no job cperir^ to fill. 

(2) Up to io percent. 

^*-^2IlZr^^ ^ 25 percent. 

Up to SO percent. 

' - C S) Lp to 75 percent. 

( o) >bre than 75 percent. ' 
(7) Kor^. 



11. Xrir^ The last 12 ronihs v^-^t were the cri-sgcrics of job openings you lifted 
wit.-. -*e I'op.irrx.-.t's field office? 

' (1) OrflcJi cleric^. (5) Prxifossic-ul, -ocrr..; 

arc* i:-Lj-^4,cLi<il. 



__(?) £^1-33. 

(1) ."^Isir.ttrzr^e. 
(-5 ?<^cu:ricn. 



Co) Ser/ice. 



_^(7) /i^iculr^-ii. 

(5) ::cr.fe. 



ERLC 
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353 



I-. yjS<^ , 

tii fc^^*-.-sisnc'5 fid;. ^ -ics wis: 

^(2) £fdj5f£ur»r/. ' ( 3? ZJici not request re.-cr«u5. 

^ ( 2; U.-uccc?tzbIa. ^ ^ • 

13, fcuiz sounds did v^- uso durir^j tho^lAst 12 ;.5n^js ^Jn ycu h£::^ed crnlcycesT 

<1> 3e?sru=2i;rJ» field offic3. 

ay C=?ar?/'s ?2rso±ial office. 

( U) Susi-wss zTid technical sc^jDola. 

^(3) UhiCT. hails. * 

^ O) 0=s"ity zssTicy. 

, ( 8) Otto'j^ * 

^CS> Kade ro rSras. ^ 

U, 'cart <^ yzM rate tJ--e raparSssrvt's effectiv^^^s^-A^ai^:ir4 yci2? rocruitsar-t ^*fcris?_ 

^ < 1> Good. I valTii. 

- < 2) Sati3factory< ' - — < 5) 0S»? o:iJ . r.*4t5 ^ 

^(3) Ihsatisfactory. , 

GZ^^ri* CTK^DuS - Plcasa daisoratc on ycur responses to_any of t2» cjL^stl^ns or 
on any experience not covered. 
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Business Slow to Hire F^om CETA, 
Frustrating *Reemployniient' Plans 



By Jouum Lcatc* 
korted Mr* itrvrf bcoocun t* Mxt 

ad's bold typ( blared 

KcmU a tout o( U «apioytri«nmd » 
mere 29 Job Jeids. S* It Is toivi% la (jie stre» 
■o«s e«oft o( ±e Ubor Dep4rtn>enl to fad 
jobt {or wodcen betic rat loote, ihe vtxk 
er» who*e wajts Iutc bee* mbodued 
<, tirocffc the Comprrtkotiirt Emptoymeat 
lad TruAt»r Act n< pfirite uctof tias 
bee* aoobty sJow to (xme to Uie rescue 
CeaenHy kitii taKtnptoymeoi. the panic}- 
puts Udc o( surketible skins ud CFTa s 
kruee u a "maJce-wtyk emptoymst 
acne/' l«r tbe ckrovcaUy Qftefflptoyrd aH 
setm to be taclon ta tJut rehJciaAct. 

rknds for tvbudizint CETA JoU are 
beuit ellmiaaied by Sep( 9), By that time, 
m more :9% q( l])e 30C^ CCTA work> 
ers wilt kare UnsA private erspioyineat. La- 
bor Depamne«( ofAciais predict. 
OtJj«f Us«fuJ Work 

A majority o( CrTA >obhoMer» affected 
by eiuninatJfO of Ibe « bUtloo )obs profram 
(t^ tralistc;^ portion of ti)e act co«ti:)ves 
ta forc«> »unp»y are SMtchtftj to otker pob* 
IK ptyroia »r forms of puWic support Some 
of Ukem-iearly tijxa by recent cowt- 
hare moved into tie CETA traiatAt pro- 
tnn\.si^yait in suck firids is typtxt. do( 
{Tooml;); aM avtomob«J« repair, toput; to 
Und'pftrate )ots. So(n« UT)f»itpc6 workers 
are drawiit usemptoyment lasunnce And 
socne Mvr bo(d uBS<.b(id>zed job* u Ute dty 
«or state arrnctes tJiey worked for under 
CETA. lyptcally U suci> JoU is street 
$*eepers or file clerks. 

Utt sprmj. wbfA the CETA cutbacks be- 
ran Labor Secretary Itiynxxid DOfnvaA eft- 
listed community and bouness croups la the 
effon 10 move CETA workers iwa other Jobf 
qukkiy-a move Seen is an early (est of the 
Reacan admlnistraiion > reliance o« busi- 
ness cooperation to help combat lORC term 
unemptoymeat 

The results bi the private sector so tar 
haven I been tood. This darn reemptay 
meut effort ua l the perfect eiampie ol our 
' efforts to trt iJoWessj people into the pn 
yate sector says Albert Anrtsi*!. Assis 
uat S^reiary of Ubor for emptoymmi and 
traininc Us just a hodcepod{e and a 
i mess, and I U be {(ad when it s over 

kxwt the much rntlctied CETA pro- 
{ram may wA ease the federal budget 
squeeze is much as wis hoped Income-tax 
reveno^ will fall is son>e CETA panj<» 
parts stop workutf a^d miiiy will draw )ob- 
tess or welfare benefits says Robert CooK a 
Pnncfio* Uwversity ecooomist He notes 
Out IV Ubor DrpartmeBi iiseif has-set 
aside n»S miJfkJA for unempJoymeot com- 
peitsatwo for CETA worker* 

The CETA worker #60 n>»ves- bto a fed 
erai trtinirj yn^iun ody takes the pUce 
o( socne ouwr hardcore ocor person, says 
SteohrB Cam emcA#vm*nf services director 



lor tfc«U.S.Ce«!er«>ct#< Mayor*. TV d^^ wtr* sboodat to ctt a thlr* to «% p*ac<d to 

^aced iidirtdaaJ is coitlac the ctty or Itke prrraie sector." says QJcafO persoaoH 

state money, to irtUare ^ «jempfeyme«t , eommlssiooer Ourtes Po«xia«. 11 will t« 

Usurance." be says. j nwre like 10% t* ' TU mala obctade. 

Ma«y iocai tovenmeats are rttaxaisj | Ix exp<a»a. Is that tfce backfrousds of most 

iketr CJfTA workers, ai ihrtr own ezpevse , CETA employes doTt matck U« racaAdes 

Mr Anpisaal UkUks that prom somethtst ' 1* ^ private sectock-computer, word pro* , 



*U the public sector . . . cboosn to ket;$ 
them on," k* says, "they are obrvtoosiy per 
ftnni&t a iceded fuacoc*," crea a "rev 
eaue-prododtt coe- meter readtac." New 
York aty wiu 3pe»d Vt miUio* to retain 
about 4 JOO of Its CETA em^oyes. 

The Labor Department' drive to bcfp 
CETA workers has iKhxkd spedai Job- 
boMla; traijiit{ aad Job referrals by iiS. 
Empioymect Service offices, akcf with (he 
ad campaifss and Uk picas to btsttess. But 



Where taid-Off 
CETA Workers Went 




Tout 174^18 «vo*»ed 
r««mpl<7ymenl etl0(J as of Jun« 30 



the extra effort htsn't made ranch differ 
ence In San Fraaclsco. (or Instance, about 
a% of the 5« peopte cat from CETA pay- 
rolls have rrttea prtTat^s«ctor Job«-about 
the same ratio as was rejistered by CETA 
Jobholders wbo left Ui prtrtous years 

Many poWtc-serrtce workers "dldn t fit 
the needs of their prtvate economy." says 
CusKe £tto«. San mndsco s CETA admta 
istrator. who adds that the reemptoymeni 
posh Just has* t cauirkt on as the tkln; to 
do" amon; private employers 

In f<ew Jersey, the troubied economy has 
hurt placement efforts by the Motional AIti 
ance of Business aAd a froup of local CETA 
adminmraioo. wWch raa the newspaper 
ads The business poup sponscrrd a Job fair 
In Apnl at which 40 concerns scretMd \Sff^ 
iod^iduHs Only » tandtd )obs. 

TThere are many companies that have 
people who are laid off. ajid tho(« firms 
won t bre anyone until they put tbo«e peo- 
ple back to work. ' says VVtlllam Short, the 
aillaace s r^twnjd executive 

Chlcajeo Mayor Jane Byra* met four 
times with W Urte employers to soltctt Job 
referrals, and 40 city personnel depaitmefll 
suffers ran a re*mpV>yment crater this 
sumfl>r for SOW CETA pjrtJClpants '*We 



[ cttsla< and secretuiaJ suns. ' 

J. ro«er Floetsch. a Stockton Caiif.. 
savls|:s-ax)d-4oaa prestdemt wbQ<tt hlrtnc too 
CETA workers as telkn and clerks, tried 
QOSDCcmftilly to pemade too other bust- 
Msses to do the urae Mr Floetsck. who 
beads the State Savtnts L Loaa AssocuUoo. 
says he met rtststaAce because the CETA 
protnni ''didftt hare a food rrpuutioa 
Maay executives jxtJuxJe about my kinic 
these people was, '(A my (oak. who wodd 
be so dumb as to do a thla< bke that**' " be 
recouats. Yet oely two of the first 50 CETA 
partidpaAts the StL hired didnt work out. 
Mr Ruetsch says, "which ts a mtxh better , 
ratio than we're experiroced to the past for 
eatraJ)C^teve) peopie." 

Some people lopped from the-^ET A rqfls 
compUin that the reemptoyment eiT&ii»s 
done them Wtie rood. John Tenetsoo?^. 
lost his Job last sprlAC as a writer of trant 
applicatioDS for a Salina. Kan.. >eteraas 
IToup Stixx then, he says, local CTTa offi 
dais have se&t hira to Just one Job later 
vtew. 

Oa his own. the eotiet^(r3ined chemist 
has applied to be eretythise from a teacher 
to a motel maid to SaUna. Mr. TeUefson 
, ^-wUbed the federal tovensmer.t would |1ve 
him 'sofne rekxatloo assistance" so be 
eooJd loo* for work "to a more prosperous 
_ dly, like Wichita," « miles away Howerer, 
ke ^edes that the Labor Oepartmeat 
"actually Is helpless" to place hini because 
**I have a spottji work record aad my expe- 
rience simply Isn I very Impressive " 
RltiULl Visits 

Preston Coinfs. a former CETA paid Job 
trainer la Baltimore, says the piacement as 
slstajxe sunply means "they make cs come 
Into the (stale! emptoyment office once a 
week. It's a JcAe because they don t have 
many Jobs anyway ' Or Ihe potiliofts pay 
less than the t2t0 a week he earned under 
CETA "Wben It comes time for me to to fa 
work. I'm rotnc to fu)d a Job. Mr Gotnn 
says They aren t pxnj to find me a Job 
For now, he is maktnc out okay llvinc on 
Jewess insurance while takist a cours* in 
real estate seillnc 



Mr AnjTlwnl suspects there are many 
peopie who view the protTam* elimination 
as "a jTt^t chance lo collect ©employment 
Insurance ' But wbil^ iheir '({octaace to 
seek work probably has cnmped the reem 
ptoyment effort, the Ubor Department olfi 
claJ believes the jpecuj push will pay off t« 
other ways. The Reataji adminisirauon is 
devtsinr a new stratety ac»i'^. K»I 
Joblessness, and Mr Anr^UAJ says he has 
learned it won ! *ork*' wiihoul better in 
centives for private employers to hire the 
chrwikaily unemployed. 
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BY THE COMPTRaiER GENERAL • 

Report To The Congress 



OF THE UNITED STATES 



Federally Assisted Employment And 
Jralnlng: A Myriad Of Programs 
Should Be Simplified 



Th»* report "takes a picture" of federally 
assisted employment and training programs ip 
the Tidewater, Virginia, area during fiscal year 
1977. 

GAD found 44 programs with similar goals 
attempting to assist virtually the same people. 
These were authorized through 16 separate 
legislative authorities, creating a maze of 
funding and administrative channels. 

The report recommends that d# Congress and 
the Director, Office of Management and 
Budget, simplify the Federal effort through 
consolidation of programs, where feasible, 
ar>d take steps to achieve more effective 
coordination. 
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coMrmoLLCft gzhzkau 6r ths unitco statcs 
wASHiNaTON, o c 



B-163922 ^^^4<^^5>^ 



To the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of ttte House of Representatives 

Tfiis report describes 44 federally assisted employment 
and training programs admiaxstered by five Federal depart- 
ments, three independent Federal agencies, and a Federal ^ 
Regional Council. Questions concerning why 90 many"programs 
are available to the same general universe of people, how 
such multiple efforts are coordinated to prevent overlap and 
duplication among prograrls, and whether these programs are 
mooMnq th e needs of the ir clients and of employers prompted 
our review. The report c<5n tarns^ recommendations .Jth^t gall 
for a more streamlined and coordinated employment and train- 
ing delivery system. ' , • [ 

We are sending copies'of thi« report to the Director, 
Otfice o£ Managfement.and Budget and .JtoJFederal departments 
and agencies responsible for programs described in this 
report , 



Comptroller General 
of the United States 
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COMPTROLLER GENERAL'S FEDERALLY ASSISTED EMPLOYMENT 

REPORT TO THE CONGRBSS AND TRAINING: A MYRIAD OF 

PROGRAMS SHOULD BE SIMPLIFIED 

DIGEST 

. The Federal GoVernraent funds a complex and 

increasing network of* employment and train- 
ing programs. In fiscal year 1977, Federal 
^ spending for such programs amounted to over * 

$9 billion * Most of these programs are 
^ aimed. at the same people — the disadvantaged 

3r or unemployed. 

Because so many programs are attempting to 
aid the same people, GAO wanted to find out 
how such multiple efforts are coordinated 
^ ^ and whether they are meeting the needs of 

those people and of employers. 

This report examines F^ederal employment and 
training programs in the Tidewater, Virginia, 
area—a well-defined and appropriately sized 
area. Located in the southeastern part of 
the State, it includes Isle of Wight and 
^ Southampton counties and six cities: 

_ Chesapeake, Franklin, Norfolk Portsmouth , 
Suffolk, and Virginia Beach. 

Tidewater is essentially one integrated 
economic and social unit in that virtually 
all of its population is included in a ^ 
desigfiated standard metropolitan statistical 
area. Its unemployment rates generally have 
been below national rates. It is also 
similar to the Nation as a wh<jle'»in business 
activities, such as construction, trade, and 
. services* 

* Federal employment and training programs use 
many different approaches — public service 
employment, institutional training, on-the-job 
training, vocational Rehabilitation, work 
experience, and job placement assistance. * 

The effectiveness of Federal efforts to make 
people employable and place thom in permanent 
unsubsidized jobs is impeded by a number of 

Tg2f ShteL fcUpon /emovjl, th« report ■ ' 

co««r ant ihouid bt noted nereon 1 * HUD- 7 9- 11 
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problems. These problems, yhich involve 
program proliferation and coordination, have 
been reported as^national (Concerns by the 
Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations, the National Commission for Man- 
power Policy, and the Commission on Federal 
Paperwork • 
t 

Since local areas receive Federal assistance 
t^ operate most employment and training pro- 
grams identified in this report, the condi- 
tions described may be representative ol 
what is happening in other metropolitan 
areas in the Nation* 

EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING 
REFORMS IN 1973 ^^^^ 

Over 5 years ago, the Congress to<?k action 
to address the complex Federal system of 
employment and training programs funded 
under separate legislative authorities and 
aimed at specific client groups. Serfous 
problems were noted then in the , mult iplici,ty_ 
of programs and excessive duplication in 
employment and training services. 

To reform the Nation's empl6ym6nt and train- 
ing system, the Congress passed the Compre- 
hensive Employment* and Training Act of 1973. 
The act was a Significant step in that it 
consolidated 17 separate Federal employment 
and tiraining programs and remains the major 
Federal effort for providing employment and 
training services. Also, it gave State and 
local authorities a greater role in planning 
and managing programs and channels most of 
its program funds through local administering 
agencies. Instead of the Department of Labor 
operating employment and training programs 
through almost 10»000 grants to and contracts 
with public^nd private organizations, grants 
are awarded to some 450 prime sponsSors — 
generally State qr local governmentB. 
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INCREASING NUMBER OF 
EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING ' 
PROGRAMS^ ~ 

In fiscal year 1977, a total of 44 federally , 
assisted employment and trainijng programs 
were operating in the Tidewater* area. Itie 
major Federal effort was funded under the 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act» 
Most of the Federal assistance funds to the 
area were channeled through one local 
administering agency. That agency had 
direct responsibility for administering 
only five programs but received almost two- 
thirds of the $24.2 million in Federal 
assistance funds for the area. 

^ Collectively, federally assisted programs 
served at least 71), 604 participants in the 
area. One program served only 2 partici- 
pants while another served about 55,500. 
The programs involved 5 Federal departments, 
3 independent Federal agjencies, 1 Federal 
Regional Council, 26 national organizations ^ 
or State agencies, and more than 50 local 
administering agencies. (See pp.^. 13 to 15.) 

The 44 Tidewater programs represent 16 
separate legislative authorities. Thirteen 
program's are based on sjpecif ic legislative 
provisions, whereas the remaining 31 st^m 
f ran the authority vested in Federal and 
State agencies to establish discretionary 
local programs. The result is a vast network 
of special emphasis program categories, 
characterized by 

— programs with similar goals and target 
groups of unemployed and disadvantaged 
people, 

—•Federal moneys that follow a variety of 
administrative channels before reaching 
the people to be served, and 

— a complex and confusing ap^)roach to 
helping individuals obtain training or 
become gainfully employed 
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The Federal Government has been very respon- f 
sive to employment and training prqblems 
but teryJs to respond to such problems by 
creating separate programs. The maze of 
programs calls attention to the need to 
streamline the federally assisted employment 
and training system* (See chart on p. 17.) 
While the large number and variety of 
^ programs tend to insure that a program is 
available to meet a defined need, problems 
occur when State and local governments have 
to administer many programs to meet those 
needs. (See pp. 15, 17, and 20;) 

DIFFICULTIES IN COORDINATION^ 
PLANNING, AND EVALUATION' 

The incr^ease in employment and training pro- 
grams intensifies the need for coordinated 
planning all levels — Federal, State, and 
local. Although some coordination was 
taking place, no Federal, State, or local 
organization was responsible for coordinating 
all the programs. (See pp. 22 and 25.) 

Legislation related to employment and train- 
ing programs in the Tidewater area reveals 
a wide range of coordination requirements. 
The laws vary from maHing no mention of 
coordination to giving broad, blanket state- 
ments that coordination to the extent possible 
or feasible is required. This lack of speci- 
ficity made it difficult to determine whether 
Tidewater area program agents were fulfilling 
coordination requirements. 

The Comprehensive Employment and T^ainin^ 
Act of 1973 gave States an important ^le 
in administering employment and train/ng 
programs. it provided a strong potential I 
at the State level for minimizing the effect^ 
of proliferation of such programs. Amendments 
to the act in 1978 created an even stronger 
potential to mini^nize proliferation effects, 
but authority still docs not exist to modify 
program operations to effectively coordinate 
all efforts. (See pp. 24 and 27.) 
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Furthermore, effective coordination would 
tequiire that information be available on the 
existence of programs. No central source of 
information was available on federally assisted 
employment an^ training programs in the 
Tidewater area. It appears that program 
agents administer programs without full knowl- 
edge of what others are doing. (See pp. 28 
and 29.) " * 

Evaluations of the overall effectiveness ,of 
programs and their economic impact would jbe 
difficult, if not impossible, due to the 
lack of good data on the local labor market. 
Reliable data on specific skill needs or 
changes in needs of area employers and 
unemployed were not available^ Also, required 
reports on prbgram results generally did 
not permit evaluation of individual program 
effectiveness. (See pp. 29 and 32.) 

GAO believM_J^e key to improved administra- 
tion is cops^idation of similar programs 
and a inore streamlined employment , and training 
delivery system. This would help centralize 
management control and provide a balanced 
approach, thus facilitating managers' 
evaluation of program results • 

EMPLOYERS' feXPERIENCE WITH 
EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING PROGRAMS 

One of the most important tests of the 
programs' effectiveness is whether partici- 
pants actually obtain an^ keep jobs. To 
obtain information on this, GAO sent a 
questionnaire to a sample pf Tidewater 
employers. The results showed that 

— few employers had hired employees in 
the past 3 years from federally assisted 
^ejnployment and training programs and 

— the job retention rat^ was''22.3 percent 
for tnose hired from the programs a«d 
still with the employer of original 
placement. ♦ 



Employers rated abilities and work of parti- 
cipants as adequate or better much more 
frequenftly than ^ inadequa^te. (See pp. 34 
to 3«; h ' ' ' 

Responses to GAO questionnaires also indicated 
that 

'^-walk-in applicants and classified ads 
were the two roost frequently used ways 
employers obtained employees, 

—almost half of the employers had never 
tbeen contacted by job deyelopers or 
placement specialists; and 

—job developers and placement specialists 
tended to concentrate their efforts on 
Tidewater's larger employers. * 

Employers who had hired participants from 
the employment and training programs had a 
greater tendency to use job developers, or 
placement specialists when hiring employees. 
Employers who had not hired program parti- 
cipants cited no* referrals by program agents 
and no applications from participants as the 
major, reasons., (See pp. 33, 35, arfd 37.) 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The Director, Office of Management and 
Budget, with the assistance. of the Secretary 
^f Labor should 

— explore ways to streamlihfe- the employment 
and^< training system, i^iciuding consolidation 
of ^programs where feasitple and 

--submit proposed legislation to the Congress 
for program consolidation. where necessary. 

In the interim, the Director, should emphasize 
to Federal, State, ^nd local agencies adminis- 
tering employment and training programs, the 
need tp coordinate the plannin<g and operation 
of all such programs. 
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The Congress shiould 

— on th^- basis of the executive branch's 

proposals regarding program consolidation, ^ 
amend employment and training -legislation 
to reduce the number of separate programs 
and 

—in amending employment and training 
^ V legislation, ensure that appropriate 
organizational arrangements are mandated 
to improve coordination and integration 
of federally assisted employment and 
training px:ograms. (See p» 40.) 

' AdENCY COMMENTS ^ 

The Office of Management and Budget expressed 
concern that GAO's findings and recommenda- 
tions are too general. f 

The Department of Labor's com^nents reinforce 
GAO's findings, and Labor agreed to cooperate 
with^^the Office of Management and Budget in 
any efforts to explore ways to streamline 
the employment and training system. ^ 

Labor an^ the Virginia (Sovernor's Manpower 
Services Council said that before GAO 
recommends legislative changes, it would 
Seem apprppriate to wait and see what 
/ Effect the recently enacted coordination 

requirements in the Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Amendments of 1978 will have. 
GAO disagrees. Given the sheer number and 
variety of programs, effective coordination 
is still 4ifficult at best. The key to 
significantly improved program administration 
is fewer programs end a more streamlined ' 
employment and training system* (See p. 40.) 
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CHAPTER 1 

INTRODUCTION , 

The Federal Government has devised iqany varied prograins 
to help alleviate the problems of unemployment "and under- 
employment. In fiscal year 1977, over $9 billion in Federal 
funds werie expended for employment and training programs. 
These programs involve many different approaches — such as 
.public service empioyment, institutional training, on-the-job 
'"training, " vocational rehabilitation, work experience, c^nd 
job placement assistance. Some programs provide employment, 
some training, some placement in jobs, and some both training 
''and placement. Many of these programs are aimed at specific 
categorical groups of people, but most are aimed at the same 
general universe— the unemployed and disadvantaged. 

Federal employment and training programs are distin- 
guished ^rom regular educational programs by their operating 
characteristics. Generally, they (1) operate outside the 
regular pCiblic eduction system, (2) provide skill training 
for nonprofessional jobs, (3) provide services for less than 
4 year/ and->(4> target on the disadvantaged or unemployed^ 

Our review was prompted by questions cortcerning why so 
many programs are availab^-to the same general universe of 
people," how such multiple eKorts are coordinated to prevent 
overlap and duplication among programs, and whether these 
programs are meeting the needs of their clients and of em- 
ployers. The ar^a selected was Virginia's Planning District 
XXa referred to as the Tidewater, Virginia, area. 

TIDEWATER, VIRGINIA ' \ 

Tidewater is located in the southeastern part of the 
State on the south side of the Port of Hampton Roads and 
the James River. The area encom|>asses 2,018 square miles 
of land, arid contains six cities: Chesapeake, FrankliiV/ 
Norfolk, Portsmouth, Suffolk, and Virginia Beach; and two 
counties: Isle of Wight! and Southampton. (^ee app, I 
for, a ^ap of the Tidewater area. )^ The area- had an estimated , 
combined ^population of 801,400 according to data projected 
from the ^1970 census to 'July 1, 1974. The per capita income 
ttr 1974 was $4,98ii and total personal income was $3,994.2 
million. In fiscal year 1977/ the civilian labor force p 
averaged 308,000. 

\ A number of factors contributed to selecting Tidewater 
for evaluation. 
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— Tidewater's unemployment rates have generally been 
below the national' rates. (See app. II for a graph ^ 
comparing unemployment, in Tidewater to the Nation.) 
. / 

* ' — The area is essentially one integrated economic and 
social unit in that virtually all of its population 
is included in a designated standard metropolitan 
statistical area. 

— The area has experienced generally good economic 
conditions. 

--Civilian employment has not declined in recent years. 

— A number of employment and training programs were 
known to exist in the area. 

— A good mix of public and private employers is in the 
area, as^well as in urban and rural area^s. 

— The industrial breakdown ot nonfarm activities is 
somewhat, similar to the Nation as a whole except 
for three categories — manufacturing/' mining, and 
Government. Tidewater has a lower percent of | 
manufacturing and mining employment and a higher 1 
percent of Government employment (See app. Ill for 
comparisons • ) 

ISSUES AND APPROACH ; ^ ^ 

We examine(^ the employment and training programs cgerat 
ing ih th'e Tidewater area in fiscal year 1977* We belifeve 
that since local areas receive Federal .assistance to opirate 
n^ost employment and training programs identified in this re- 
port/ the issues we addressed and the results we obtained 
way 'be representative of what is happening in other metro- 
politan areas in the Nation. The issues we examined Wer^J 



—How 
prog 



ma ny ' f e d e r a 1 ly^ a Vs is Ved employ men t and t ra i ni ng ' 
rams are available in the^Tidewater areaT 

— Is there a central source of information on fl) the 
total number of programs availabie, (2) the variety 
oi se^vic^s offered/ and (3) the number of people 
actually being served by the programs? 

— ^s,, there a reliable source of. information which 
ptovides data on the supply and demand for job 
skills in the area? 
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—Is there an evaluation of the actual needs. of the area 
prior to implementing new programs? 

—Is there good coordination between^ delivery agents to 
prevent overlap and duplication o£ effort? 

—Is it possible to determine the overall effectiveness 
of these programs? 

These issues relate closely to national employment and 
training program issues on proliferation and coordination 
raised by the>**isory Commissioit on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions, thelnl^onal Commission for Manpower Policy, 1/ and 
the Commission on Federal Paperwork. Our past studies in- 
dicate that these issues are not new to employment and 
training programs. 

In our report summarizing our conclusions and observa- 
tions on Federal manpower training programs, we pointed out 
that there had been a proliferation of Federal manpower pro- 
grams and duplicate administrative systems for delivering man- 
power services. 2/ Also, in our report on the combined im-^ 
oact of all federally assisted manpower programs in the At- 
lanta, Georgia, area, we pointed out that there were signifi- 
cant differences in the methods used to assess enrollees 
nieds and that opportunities existed for improving the de- 
liver^of manpqver services. 3/ Then, in our report on the 
manpoLr services for the disadvantaged in jthe district of 
ColSmbil, we fouhd a maze of local systems jf or the delivery 
of similar job training and employment services to the same 
group of District residents. This maze resulted in a ^omplex 
confusing, and uncoordinated effort to assist clients in be- 
coming gainfully employed. 4/ 

^ ^ ^ 

1/The Comprehens^J?^employment and staining Act Amendments of 
"^1978 changed the cXnmission's name to National Commission 
for Employment Polircy. 

2/'*Federn Manpower Training Programs— GAO Conclusions 
'"' and Observations- (B-1-46B7^, Feb. 17, 1972). 

'.3/«oVrtunlties for Improving Federally Assiste^Manpower 
Programs in the Atlanta-, Georgia, Area (B-146879, 
* , Jam. 7, 1972) . 

4/"Study of Federal P*^^*^^^^ ^^or Manpower Services for 
- the Disadvantaged .in the District i>f Columbia 4B-146879, 
Jan. 30, 1973). , / 



SCOPE OF REVIEW 



We performed our fieldwork at the following locations 
•during calendar year 1977: 

' ^-Baployroent and Training Administration, Department of 
Ldi^or, Washington, D,C., and Department of Labor's 
' regional office in Philadelphia, 

— Departiaent of Health, Education, and Welfare's re- 
gional office in Philadelphia. 

■^-Veterans Administration's regional office in Roanoke, 
Virginia. 

— Virginia Employment Commission's Headquarters in 
Richmond and local offic<;s in Tidewater, Virginia. 

— Southeastern Tidewater Area Manpower Authority, 
Norfolk, Virginia. 

—Southeastern Tidewater Opportunity Project, Norfolk, 
Virginia. "^•^^ 

— Southeastern Virginia Planning District Commission, 
>Jorfolk, Virginia. 

— liOca^ institutions of postsecondary education. Tide- 
water, Virginia. ^ 

—Governor's Kanpoweif Spi^yices Council/ Richmond, 
Virginia. 

—Employment and training delivery .agents in the Tide- 
water, Virgiala, area. 

We discussed program activities with employment and * 
training officials at the various locations. Through a ques- 
tionnaire sTffnt to a random sample of Tidewater employers* 
we obtained their views on federally assisted employment and 
training programs, their preferred means of recruitings an^j/ 
hiring employees, and other pertinent information. 

We reviewed applicable legislation, regulation^. State 
plansv^and other pertinent documents. We also reviewed 
several studies relating to federally aJigisted employment and 
training progr^ms^ These include studies by the Ads^Xso^ 
Commission ott intergovernmentaJ Relations i the Na|:,ii>nal -Com- 
mission for Manpower* Policy, and the Commission on Feoteral 
Paperwork* ' , 

, <? 

We limited ?ur review to programs that are designed to 
create employnient, alleviate unemployment, or make people 
more employable. -We identified programs* through (1) contacts 
with various officialsr (2) the Catalog. of Federal Domestic 
Assistance I (3) newspaper articles, if) television broadcasts 
and (5) knowledge of staff members. 

■ I ? ' 
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CHAPTER 2 ""^ 

OPPORTUNITIES EXIST TO STREAMLINE THE 

ADMINISTRATION OF FEDERALLY ASSISTED 

EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING PROGRAMS 

Various legislative and administrative actions have been 
taken over the years to develop a comprehensive approach to 
.provide federally a^^sisted eirfployment and tj:a,ining to unem- 
ployed and economically disadvantaged persons. The most com- 
prehensive of these efforts was the enactment of the Compre- 
hensive Employment ^nd Training Act (CETA) in December 1973. 
Through CETA an assortment of employment and training pro- 
grans were consoildated . T.h? results we found in th^ Tide- 
water, Virgis^yAi area show that opportunities exJLst to furthe 
streaml ine jtM^Mdrai^ of federajjy assisted 'employ- 

ment and trSy^^Jg programs. ♦ 

In Tidewater during fiscal year 1977, we identified 44 
federally assisted employment and training programs, 21 of 
which were authorized by CETA legislation. Many of the pro- 
grams have similar ^oals and virtually the sam6 target 
populations and a maze of funding and adr^iinistrative channels 
exists, A graphic illustration of fe<3er^Ily assisted employ- 
ment and training programs in Tidewater is presented on 
page 17 with additional details-^dn apps. IV and V. 

Neither the original CETA legislation nor subsequent 
amendment^ brought all major employment and training programs 
under the C^TA umbrella. Within CETA, the programs that have 
been designed by many Federal, State, and local agencies have 
cooJLributed to farther proliferation of the overall Federal 
effort, further, the Congress has enacted additional legis- 
lation to jieet various employment and training needs^, and 
these efforts have furthered the proliferation of programs. 

'" "HRIEF HISTORY '^OF FEDERAL EFFORTS 

S"ince the ^nactment of the first Federal program aimed 
at providing employment, there has been a continued growth 
and change in the services offered to the unemployed and 
economically disadvantaged. In 1917 the Federal-State voca- 
tional education program was authorized by the Smith-Hughes 
Act. The program offered 30b training for youth and adults 
and was the Federal Government's initial plunge into manpower 
prog-rams. 
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Federal involvement gradually expanded through congres- 
sional action. The Congress attempted to help solve the 
country's employment and training problems by establishing 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Administration in 1920 and the 
United States Employment Service in 19,33, and enacting the 
, Employment Act in 1946 and the National Defense Education 
Act in 1958. 

In the 1960s through the "New Frontier" and "Great Soc- 
iety" philosophies, the Congress made a concerted national 
effort to alleviate employment-related problems, particularly 
aiiiong the disadvantaged. Between fiscal years 1961 and 1970, 
' Federal manpower outlays increased from $520 million to about 
$3.5 billion per year. This increase in outlays was pri- 
marily due to programs authorized by three major pieces of 
legislation — the Area Redevelopment Act,j the Manpower Devel- 
opment and Training Act pf 1962, and the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964. 

The Area Redevelopment Act, passed in 1961, included 
provisions which authorized programs for occupational train- 
ing and retraining to alleviate substantial and persistent 
unemployment and underemployment in certain economically dis- . 
tressed areas. The programs authorized by the Manpower De- 
velopment and Traijiing Act were aimed at increasing the em- 
ployment of skilled and unskilled workers through trainina, 
job creation, and work experience. The Economic Opportunity 
Act targeted resources to the poor, racial minorities, youth, 
and> other segments of the population most adversely affected 
by unemployment. It authorized skill training, job placement, 
and support services. The Area Redevelopmeiit Act expired in 
19j65 and its training provisions were incorporated into the 
Manpower Development and Training Act. 

In 1965 the Congress passed the Public Works and Eco- 
nomic Development Act of 1965 which was an outgrowth of prior 
legislation, including the Area Redevelopment Act. The Public 
Works and Economic Development Act included provisions which 
author ize(| grants and loans for public works and developgient 
facilities to assist in creating additional long-term employ- 
ment opportunitfies and to benefit primarily the long-term 
unemployed and members of low-income families. 

The Congress continued to enact new programs to deal 
with still emerging employment-related problems. For ex- 
ample, the Social Security Amendments of 1967 authorized the 
Work Incentive (WIN) program to provide skills and job train- 
ing for public assistance recipient's. WIN was the successor 
pi;pgram to the Community Work and Training program which was 
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started in 1962 and was discontinued on June 30, 1968, and 
the work experience and training program which was started 
in 1964 and was discontinued on June 30, 196?, Experience 
under these two earl ier ^programs indicated that, to provide 
effective assistance to 'welfare recipients, a much greater 
effort would be required than was possible under these pro- 
grams, and therefore WIN was authorized as a new work train- 
ing program. 

The Emergency Employment Assistance Act follqwed in 
1971, and it authorized transitional employment in jobs 
providing needed public services and, when feasible, related 
training and manpower services to enable such persons to 
move into employment or training not supported under the act. 

^ By the late sixties, there were numerous employment and 
training programs involving many Federal departments and 
agencies, program historians have said that the number of 
programs proliferated into a "complicated administrative 
maze." Coordination was a problem even within the various 
Federal departments. For example, by 1967 the Department of 
Labor's Manpower Administration had almost 10,000 grants and 
contracts for the various categorilkl programs under its. ^ 
jurisdiction. 

Beginning in 1967, efforts w^re underway to solve the 
problems created by massive Feder4l efforts, lack of coordi- 
nation, and overlap and duplication among programs. These 
efforts resulted in the Concentrated Employment Program, the 
Cooperative Area Manpower Planning System, and the Comprehen- 
sive Manpower Program. They were intended to reduce frag- 
mentation and decentralize responsibility for planning and 
operating these programs from a central authority to the 
local ;)urisdictional bodies — usually community action 
agencies — where the programs actually operated. While all 
three efforts provided insights for charting the direction 
of change in manpower planning and programing, £here was 
still a myriad of program authorizations, guidelines, target 
groups, and delivery meqhanisms,* ^ , . , 

T^e Congress, recognizingi the need for a program which 
would provide the related servlices needed by clients through - 
a single comprehensive effort, in 1973 passed CETA. According 
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to a June 1977 report issued by the Advisory Commission •on 
Intergovernmental Relations: 1/ 

•Instead of the nationally oriented, narrowly 
fpcused approach taken in most existing federal 
categorical grants in this area, the framers of 
CETA sought to decategorize , decentralize, and 
unify the intergove^rnmental manpower system 
through'^the block g'rant instrument." 

CETA, however, authorized essentially a hybrid block 
grant program, i.e., a mixture of block and categorical 
grants. Funds for block grants are awarded for specific pur- 
poses on the basis o£ an application or plan setting forth 
the intended use of funds. Categorical grants provide re.- 
sources for specific purposes as long as certain minimum ha- 
tional standards contained in agency guidelines and regula- 
tions are followed. ^While they are similar, they differ in 
that categorical grants are for narrowly defined purposes and 
block grants are for more broadly or .functionally defined pur- 
poses* Block grants also place greater reliance on State arvd 
loqal initiative and administrative, machinery. ^ 

The original CETA legislation consisted of four basic ^ 
program titles. Title I authorized compjrehensive services 
in a single block grant, whereas the remaining basic titles 
authorized funds for -Categorical programs through either 
grants or contractual agreements* Title II specifically 
authorized a public service employment program* for areas 
of high unemployment; title III authorized separate national 
prog^'ams for .special target groups, such as migrant and 
sonal farmworkers, American Indians, and youth; and title II V 
authorized a continuation of the Job Corps program for dil- 
advantaged youth* * . * - \^ 

CETA CONSOLIDATED MANY PROGRAMS 

CETA consolidated 17 former categorical grant programs. 
The legislation ^encompassed the services available under the 



l/"The Comprehensive Employment and Training Act: Early 
Readings from a Hybrid Block Grant,** Advisory Commission 
on Intergovernjnental Relations, Washington, D.C., 197J. 
Th.e Commission was created by the Congress to monitor the 
operation of the Federal system and recommend impribve- 
mentSr It consists of representatives f roroi the executive 
and legislative branches of Federal, State, land local 
gbvernment and th^ public. 
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Manpower Development and Training Act of 1962 (42 U.S.C. 
2571)., "and parts of the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 
(42 U.S.C. 2701), and the Emergency Employment Act of -1971 
(42 U*S.C. 4871). Previously,' appropriations under these 
acts supported a variety of national categorical enployment 
and training programs, including institutional training. 
Neighborhood Youtn Corps, New Careers, Operation Mainstream, 
and Job Opportunities m the Business Sector programs. CETA 
did not include ma3or programs authorized under other legis- 
lation> such as the employment service program (Wagner-^Peyser 
Act — 29 U.S.C. 49) and the WIN program (Social Security 
Act — 42 U.S.C. 630). But CETA was instrumental m consoli- 
dating nany Federal employment and training programs and, 
since 1973, has been the major Federal effort for providing 
employment and training services. 

With thfe enactment of CETA, the Congress adopted the 
policy that certain employment and training programs would 
be opecated throutjh a decentralized and flexible system of 
Federal, State, and local programs to provide j6b training 
and employment opportunities for economically disadvantaged, 
unemployed, and underemployed persons to make sure that such 
training and support services lead to maximum opportunities 
and the improved self-sufficiency of program participants. 
Under CETA all States, and all cities, counties, and combi-- 
nations of local units of government having 100,000 or^more 
population can receive Federal grants for .employment and 
training activities. Some smaller units and rural areas may 
also qualify. Currently, the total number of 'qualify ing 
unit^ — referred to as prime sponsors--is about 450. 

CETA gave" State and local authorities a greater role 
than in previous programs m planning and managing employment 
and training programs. Instead of operating manpower programs 
through almost 10,000 grants to and contracts wi^h public and 
private organizations, the Dep"ac±ment of Labor now makes 
grants to 450 prime sponsors. 

Prime, sponsors may opebate* programs themsel^^^s or con- 
"Eract for services. CETA services include programs and ac- 
tivities such ^s: 

— Outreach to maM needy persons aware of available 
employment and training services. 

— Assessment <3/f individual's needs, interests, and^ 
potential;^ referral to appropriate jobs or tramingr 
and follow'up to help new workers stay on the job. 
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— Orientation, counseling, education, and- classroom 
skill training to help people prepare for jobs or 
qualify for better Jobs. 

— Subsidized ort-the-job training. 

—Allowances to support trainee's and their families and 
needed services such as child care and medical aid. 

— Development of information concerning '^the labor market 
and activities, such as 30b restructuring, to make it 
more responsive to objectives of the manpower service 
program. 

--Transitional public service employment programs to 
enable participants to move into unsubsidized jobs. 

—Special programs for groups, such as Indians, migrants- 
ex-offenders, and youth. 



PROGRAMS PROLIFERATE AGA^N 

Although CE^A was a significant step in consolidating 
*many federally assisted employment and training programs, 
the gffects of this consolidation effort have been lessened 
as 4&ditional programs have been authorized for special pur- 
posesV>r for particular target groups. ,In December 1^74< a 
new title (title VI) was added to CETA authorizing a public 
service employment program as a countercyclical tool to get 
unemployed persons back to work. In August 1977, to deal 
with the severe youth unemployment problems, four additional 
youth programs were authorized under CETA even though youth 
programs were already in existence through other legislation 
and CETA titles* Also, wijth the enactment of the CETA Amend- 
ments of 1978 (Public ,95-524, Oct. 27, 1978), 1/ two addi- 
tional employment and training programs were authorized under 

'J/TiXle.I of ^the. original CETA Act has been redesignated as'^ 
, title II of the CETA Amendments of 1978. Authorization for 
public service employment activities is contained in the 
reauthorized title II part. D as well as title VI. The 
designation for special national target group programs, 
except for youth, remains title III in the new act. All 
programs specifically targeted to youths are now in title 
IV of the new* act. References to CETA in this report are 
to the then-current 1973 CETA legislation rather than to 



the 1978 CETA amendments 
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< CBTA— a'title IJLI\ program tor t\fk handicapped and a title VII 
^'ptivate sector^^pportunities program for the economioally 
disadvantaged. 

Through the funding of categorical grartt pirograras, the 
opportunity for prime sponsors t^ determine program mix and 
develop comprehensive employment services to meet local needs 
has diminished. To illustrate the pointy, in fiscal year 
1975, 'about 42 percent of CETA*s funds were earmarked for 
block grants to provide comprehensive services. In f-iscal 
year 1977, only, about 15 percent were earmarked for such 
services— in other wordS/ 85 percent of the funds were ear- 
marked foif categorical grant programs. Much of this shift 
in funding is attributable to the enactment of pub^lic service 
employment under title vf of CETA.j 

Additional legislation has also beeh enacted authorizing 
categorical employment' and training programs that are beyond 
the CETAi' Ombre 11a. Although eac^ of these programs is 
directed toward fulfilling .a valid need, they contribute to 
the large number qf 'programs which must be dealt with at the 
local level. For e^xample, in Deoerob^t 1974 the Congress 
passed title X of the Eublic Works and Economic Development 
Act of 1965 (42 U.S.C. ^246) to provide emergency financial 
assistance to stintulatd^, maintain, or eicpand jQb-creat.ing ac- 

^ tiv-a^ties in areas suffering from unusually hi^h levels of 
unemployment; and the PuJ)lic Works Employment Act of 1976 
(42 U.S.C. 6707) was enacted to provide employment opportuni- 
ties for unemployed and underemployedjperspns in areas of 

. Aigh unemployment. through construction or renovation of 
Useful public facilities. 

In the ,June 1977 report issued by the Advisory Comrais- 
sioji on Intergovernmental Relations, one of the major find- 
ings' was that 

"Although 17 categorical' grants were folded into 
tttle I, the CEjT^ block grant did little to curb 
the historic fragmentation of federal manpower 
programs. Forty-seven separate authorizations 
for this purpose [Federal manpower progr^ams] 
still exist and^these are administered' by ten 
federal departments or agencies.*' 

The report recommended that the President and the Con- 
gress take immediate action to alleviate %he rapid prolifera- 
tion of manpower programs. ^ 
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"lA light of the rapid proliferalBioh of manpower 
pcQsraraS/ their frequently competing or duplicat- 
ing piirposes-^nd clientele groups, and^ spiraling 
^ federal outlays' for these wmerous activities, 

the Commission recommends tihat the President and 
^ the Congress giVe high priority to sorting out, ^ . 
redefining, and articulating clearly national man- 
power goals; to^ relating a ratige of coordinative 
management devices for their accomplishment at 
the community level;* and to developing the neces- 
^ sary mechanism's for periodic evaluations Of pro- 
gram progress and accomplishments." 

The report further stated: ' • ; 

"As a long-terra objective, the Commission is con-^ 
v*^^ced t;hat reorganization of the federal agencies: 
resj^sible for administering manpower programs 
and consolidation and redirection of grant^-in'^aid 
to state and local governments in this area are 
essential means of bringing the highly fragmented 
, existing einployment and training, vocational .edu- 
cation, institutional training, Vocational reha- 
bilitation, economic opportiunity , -and other pro- 
grams into a more consistent, integrated, and co- 
ojrdinated strategy for meeting the manpower goals 
and needs of the nation's local communities in an 
efficient, effective, and equitable manner." 

PROLirgRATION XU TIDEWATER 
— — rs — ' — 

1*e considered 'an employra^ent arid trainipg effort as a 
program i^ it had ""a separate contt^act or grant award made 
at the Federal or State level and had its own specific 
goar(s) and target population (s ) . in this context, grants 
for '^special purposes, such as vocational ^educat^ion under 
title I of CETA and special target groups under title III 
ofr CETA# .were counted as separate programs. Subh gran€s 
w«r^awar^ed tTo meet separate needs of separate groups of 
individuals and ^herefoi^e, have their own client groups and 
project design and require separate eligibility criteria and 
delivery mechanisms. ' ^ " 

The federally assisted employment ahd training programs 
we identified are. generally categorical grant programs. 
Th^te were 44 such programs operating in the Tidewater area 
in. fi«scal year 19"??. Combined annual funding for these pr'o- 
grams was at leas_^ $24.2 million.^ They provided services 
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to at least 70,604 clients irx fi^scal year 1977 with one pro-^ 
gram serving 'only 2 participant^ while another one served, as 
many as 55,468. Th« cost per program during^ fiscal year 2:977 
ranged from ?4,867 to $5,832,800. (See app^s. IV and V.) 

We were able to obtain fiscal year 1977 funding informa- 
tion for 42 of the 44 programs identified. As indicated below, 
4 Federal agencies have administrative responsibil^ity for 35. 
programs and accq^ht for virtually all of the program funds. 

Federal ' Number of - Fiscal year Percent 

' ^ agency ^ programs 1977 funding of total 

^ (000 omitted) ^ 

Department ^of 



l^abor 


27 . 


$18,861 


78 


Department of Health, 








education, and 








Welfare . 


3 


2,055 


8 


Department of 








Commerce* 


3 - 


1,544 


6 


Veterans Adminis- 








tration 


2 


1,408 


6 


ACTION 


1 


152 


1 


Department of 








" Transportation 


3 


142 


1 


Department oi the 


- 






Interior 


2 


38 


(a) 


Federal Regional 


♦ 




Council 




^ 18 




Total 


b/42 i 


$24,218 


100 



a/Less than 1 percent. ' 1. 

, b/Fundmg -information not readily available for two programs. 

*«Bs^^f^e si^§ of nfb^l of the programs, however, and the way U^ey * ^ 
are scattered across Federal, StaJLe, arfd^^local agencies raise 
questions abou^ the overall efficiency of the federally as'*^ 
sisteds employment and training effort. ^ 

The Department of Labor has administrative responsibility 
for CET\ programs^ and CETA accounts for 21 of the 44 programs 
i'dentified. Of the $24.2 million in federally assisted em- 
ployment dtid training programs, CE^TA amounts to $16.7 million. 
Th^ local prime sponsor m Tidewater accounts for $15.8 mil- 
lion, oi> 65 percent, of the $24.2 million total, but had 
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direct responsibxl itfy for administering onlyt.5 CETA programs 
and therefore, only 5 of the j44 total progp^ajits identified*. 
The remaining 16 CETA programs' amount to less than^l rail- 
- lion with individual program costs ranging from §77042 to 
$149,174. . , 

The 23 non-CETA pro^ram^ involve five Federal depart- 
ments, three indepfendefit Federal agencies, aPhd 'ci Federal" 
Regional Council . The combine'd f unding for th^ese progr^s 
was at least $7.5 million, or about 31 percent", of th^e fiscal 
yeairi-977 fdnd^ng for federally assisted fefnployment and* 
i^rainipg programs in the Tidewater area. Individuai program 
costs ragged fronv $4,867 to $1^531^395^ with eight progtamS 
funded at less than $50,000. The pattern of increasing Fed- 
eral employment and training efforts through separate cate- 
gories of assistance has created an administrative struc- 
ture involvir^g different funding schemes and encompassing 
various combinations of Federal, State, and local agencies. 

HA2S OF FUNDING AND ^ ' • •* • " ^ * ' 

. ADMINISTRATIVE CHANNELS 

The categorical approach to^.employmeitt and training 
programs has created a imaze of funding and administrative 
channels. The chart 6a page ITfdiagrams the flow of funds 
and" administration foe ecvch of ^he^ 4^ -programs identified 
as operating in the Tidewater ar^a during fiscal year 1977. 
As can be seen, projgrams "ace originating in five Federal de- 
partments, ^three independent Federal agei)Ci^s, and ^ Federal 
Regional Countii. They are then funn^led' through a variety 
of channels, including more than 50^ local administe^ring 
agencies before actually reaching the people to be served . 
While we did not attempt to develop the administrative costs 
for the overall federally assisted effort, certainly the 
costs are considerable. 

The ch^rfc, also illustrates that few programs follow the 
same administrative patlfern. Some programs flow from'tfte 
yed^ral lev61 thrx)ugh various State levels before reaching 
the Tidewater area. Others'go directly from the Federal 

evel to the local administering agency and still Otliers go 
through a public or nonprofit national office bifore' reich- 
ng the Tidewater^ program agent. ' ^ 

"I ^ ' , ^ 

Our 1973 report on 17 ?6d^r*l employment and training 
pAograms in ,thp Washington, /D.C. , area stated: 
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-GAO's Study of the 17 Federal manpower programs. 
' reCeafed a maze of local systems'for the delivery. 

of similar j<5b training and employment services 

to the same group of district ""^^"^f" 
■ providing of such 'services on ^"/"'^^^^^"^tino 

gram approach resulted in a complex, confusing, 
•ind uncoordinated effort to assist those persons 

in becoming gainfully -employed . ^ 

Some of these programs were brought under the CETA 
umbrella! while others no longer exist. However, for f seal 
year 1977 in the Tidewater area, we found 44 programs similar 
^r Identical to the 17 identified in "^^^ington, D.C., in 
1973. Of the 44 identified, 21>w^re authorized by CETA leg 
islatioi*. The remaining 23 programs >»ere authorized by 
is other separaiie legislative authorities. The fragmented 
federally Islisted employment and training effort o"g;;"^^es, 
in the programs' authorizing legislation and extends through 
the delivery of services at the local level. 

OPPORTUNITIES TO STREAMLINE 
PPnnpA H ADMINISTRATION ^ 

■ I 

in examining the extent of proliferation of programs 
with similar goals^ we categorized the programs into the 
three groups Ihown below based on the primary goal or pur- 
pose of the program. 

Pro grams designed to , Number, of pro<}rams' 

Create employment 

Train and/or upgrade skills . 
. Place or refer -to jobs ^ 

■ 14 

Of th" 14 programs designed to create employment, 4 . 
provide pa^t-time employment, 5 full-time ^-JPloi^^"^ ' 
5 summer employment. Programs designed to ^'>f/°^i^P3_, 
arade skills provide training through such methods as class 
'room instruction, apprenticeships, .--^Urirservfa" I" 
Programs designed- to place or .refer individuals serve as a 
connecting link between clients and employers to refer 
eligible individuals to appropriate Employment. 

We then examined the 44 programs and categorized the!# 
on the basis of categorical target groups to be served. The 
results were as follows: ^ / l' 
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Target group Number of programs 

/ ^ 

Youth * '4 a/9 . 

Physically or mentally handicapped ^6 

OJc^ev. Americans ' 4 

Veterans • 4 

Minorities and women V** ' 4 

Unemployed f u^nder employed/ and • 

eq^nofl^ically disadvant;a9ed 17 

Other ' *" * * ' 8 

b/52 ' , 

a/Does not .include several CETA youth programs authorized m 
August 1977 (the Youth Employment^ and Demonstration Proj- 
ects Act of 1977 — Public Law 95-93) which "we did tio't find 
operating in Tidewater during fiscal y^ar 1977. 

s: 

b/The total shown is greater than the number of program^ 
identified (44) because some programs had more than one 
target group. 

In comparing the purpose of certain programs with target 
groups to be served, opportunities exist to streamline the 
administration of the fedejrally assisted employment and train- 
ing network and consolidate certain program^ where feasible. 

.For example, *the Summer Program for Economically Dis- 
advantaged Youth and the Federal Employment for Disadvantaged- t 
Youth-Summer program both serve youth and are designed to / 
create employment. To be eligible for the Summer Program for 
Economically Disadvanta^gped Youth, .tf^ person must be economi- 
cally disadvantaged an/ between^ th6 ages of 14 and 21, Under 
the Federal Employment/ for Disadvantaged Youth-Summer pro- 
gram, priority for el/gibiHty is given to economically dis- 
advantaged youth betv^en the ages ctf 16 and 21. Persons 
eligible for these two programs may also be eligible for the 
Vocational Bxploratipn program — another youth program designed 
to treate employment". Two of these programs are authorized 
by CETA, and the third one is authorized by the Ci«41 Service 
Act. Two different Federal agencies have administrative re- 
sponsibility for the programs and at least thrqe different 
program agents are involved 'at the local level. 

Similarly, the On-The-Job Training for the Mentally Re- 
tarded program and the Vocational. Rehabilitation for the 
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of 1973^ and its funding level is $l,53i,Jas. 

The two Senior Comnunity Service En.ployment Prog"";^ 
(one in Norfolk and one in Isle of Wight County and the . 
Senior companion progra^n also provide °PP°"""^^^"^^°^e 

^ift'be low'tnco^r'nd 60 years or older The Senior Con.- 
ii authorized by th« Domestio Volunteer Service Act of 1973. 
have responsibility at the local level. • 

ties should be reexamined. 

* Funds for the* major federaUy assisted employment and 
-^raining Pr°g"n>s operating m the Tidewater^area in fiscal _ 

The 31 discretionary graiA programs total about >^.J mix ^ 

Thus", the manner in which most °f the 4l P'^"^"^^^^"^^^'' 
stems fro; the discretionary f^ions of Federal and St^e 
governments. For example, under title III of CETA, tunas 
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'available to t?4vft Secretary of Labor for providing additional 
manpower services to special target groups, and 4 percent of 
• CETA title I funds are available to Governors for statewide 
" services/ including special model employment and training 
programs.. The sheer number of programs / combined v/ith 
various Federal, State, and locaT agencies having adminis- 
trative responsibilities for the programs, lessen the ability 
to deliver employment and training services in the most ef- 
ficient manner. - ^ 

I 

Recognizing that the variety of emplo^ent-related prob- 
lems that exist may well demand some separate prqjrams, how 
the employment and training delivery system can best be orga- 
nised to effectively deal with these problems should 'be re- 
examined. Streamlining program administration by consolidat- 
V ing prograjns having similar objectives into broader purpose 
programs should increase the efficiency and effectiveness of 
the delivery of federally assisted employment and training 
programs. As the National Commission for Manpower Policy 
noted in*^ its May' 1978 report to the President and the Con- 
gress, 

"The proliferation of specialized programs leads 
to^^dministrative inef f j,ciency, undue constraints 
on local flexibility, * * * dilution of available 
resources and the ultimate risk that very little 
will be accomplished beyond the initial satisfac- 
tion of the best organized constitjuencies." 

Some of the problems magnified by proliferation in the 
Tidewater aVea arve discussed in the following chapter. 
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CHAPTER 3 

PROLIFERATION MAGNIFIES PROBLEMS 

^ ' IN FEDERALLY ASSISTED EMPLOYMENT 
, . 

AND TRAINING PROGRAMS 

In the Tidewater area we found problems in planning, 
coordinating, and evaluating the effectiveness of programs. 
These problems become even more sigiffficant when viewed 
from the standpoint of involving 44 -programs. 

None of the Federal, State, or local officials we con- 
tacted maintained a list or evei>-^ew of all employment and 
training programs in the Tidewater area. Some laws and reg- 
ulations which govern the programs contained coordination 
requirements, but these requirements were frequently either 
vague or all-encompassing. In many cases no coordinatioQ 
was mandated. Good local labor market data did not exist 
for use in planning the programs, and makirtg an overall 
evaluation of such a fragmented, federally as'feisted effort 
would be very difficult, if not impossible. 

COORDmATIpN AMONG PROGRAMS 

IS A PROBLEM ^ 

In examining coordination of progratns in the TidewciXer 
area w^T ft)und that laws and regnalations ' lacked specificity 
regarding coordination and that no central source of informa- 
tion existed on all programs in the area. Subsequent to our 
fieldwork, the CETA Amendments of 1978 were enacted authoriz- 
ing additional coordination requirements. Our review jof the 
new legislation indicates that it has the potential to help 
correct some of ttye problems noted. 

Lack iif specificity in ^ 
coordinatiorr requirements 

Our review of legisJI^tion related to employment, and 
training programs in the Tidewater area reveaJLed a wide range 
of coordination requirements. Some of the laws did not men- 
tion coordination, others contained broad, blanket statements 
requiring that coordination be done to the 6-'Xte*nt feasible. 
For example, laws contained such ifequirements as 

— coprdination should be done to the extent practicable, 

— programs should be linked to the maximum extent 
fea9ible, * ^ 
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—program agents are to consult with other p;:ogram 
agents , and 

—program agents should maintain, where hppropciate , " 
linkages to other manpower programs. ^ 

Some of the laws implied a form of cooperation by 
requiring program agents of one program to use facilities 
that were already available through other programs. Some 
laws required program agents to coordinate with State agen- 
cies, but did not specify the type of coordination or the 
State agencies to be involved. 

Coordination of specific programs has been mandated by 
law between some Federal departments — such as the Departments 
of Labor and Healthy Education, and Welfare.' However, dur- 
ing the time, of our f ieldwork no agency or department at the 
Federal, State, or local level had been clearly mandated by 
law or Federal regulation to coordinate all federally as- . 
sisted employment and training programs. 

Two statutes — the Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan 
Development Act of 1966 (42 U.S.C. 3334) and the Intergovern- 
mental Cooperatiron Act of 1968 (42 U.S.C. 4231) — were designed 
to increase intergovernmental cooperation and cocftrdiaation by 
establishing formal communication channels among parties that 
might be affected by a federally assisted project. The Office 
of Management and Budget (0MB) implemented the two statutes 
through 0MB. Circular A-95. Its purpose was to facilitate 
intergovernmental cooperation by offering State and local 
governments the chance to comment on the consistency of fed- 
erally assisted projects with local policies, plans, and 
programs . 

The circular is based on 0MB* s premise that communica- 
tion is fundameatal to coordination. If people talk to each 
other, they can identify common interests and conflicts. 
Cooperation and negotiation can then take place. The review 
and comment process is designed to create a climate for in- 
tergovernmental cooperation in which coordination is likely 
to occur. 

According to offifl[als of the Southeastern Virginia 
planning District Commission, the review procedure provided 
by 0MB Circular A-95 is the primary vehicle for Federal grant 
planning. The Planning District Commission reviews Federal 
grant/flppl ications from local governments or^ groups to insure 
similar activities are not being conducted in the same area. 
However, the Federal agencies involved do not notify the Plan- 
ning District Commission whether or not the grant was awarded. 
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During the tirije'of our fieldwork, CETA provided a strong 
potential for minimizing the effects of program proliferation 
at the State level. CETA charged the Governor with the re- 
sponsibility for developing and carrying out an annual com- 
prehensive manpower plan. The key elements of the plan 
provided for: 

1. Cooperation and participation of all State agencies 
providing manpower and related services. 

2. The sharing of resources and facilities needed to 
conduct manpower pl^anning. 

3. Coordination of employment service programs financed 
under the Wagner-Peyser Act. 

4. Coordination of State activities with local ^rime 
sponsor activities. 

The State of Virginia provided for consideration of those 
elements through State agency participation orr its Governor's 
Manpower Services Council. ^ 

CETA required that every State which desired to be des- 
ignated^ as a prime sponsor establish a State Manpower Serv- 
ices Council. The Governor was responsible for appointing 
a council chairman and the council members^ at least one- 
. third of whom were to be representatives of other prime 
sponsors in the State. In addition, one representative was 
to be appointed from each of the following: the State board 
of vocational education, the State employment service, and 
any State agency deemed appropriate by the Governor. Rep- 
resentatives were also to be appointed from organized labor, 
business and industry, the general public, community-based 
organizations, and 'the population to be served. 

The specific responsibilities of the Council "were: 

To review individual *prime sponsor plans and ^ 
the plans of State agencies, and to make 
recommendations for more effective c<y&rdination. 

2. To monitor the operation of programs cond,ucted 
by each prime sponsbr, as well as the ' 
availability, responsiveness, and adequacy of 
other ^tate agency services. 
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3. To prepare an annual report to the Governor 
and issue other studies, reports, or documents 
needed to assist prime sponsors and help carry 
out the purposes of CCTA legislation. 

An official of the Governor's Manpower Services Council 
in Virginia told us that the Council was the principal agent 
within the State to foster coordination among all employment 
and training delivery agents in the State, Although the 
Council was authorized to review the plans of each prime 
sponsor and the plans of State agencies providing services 
to those prime sponsors, it lacked the authority to modify 
the operations of prime sponsors or the State agencies. . 
Thus, the , Council was left with only the uncertain powers 
of persuasion. State Manpower Services Councils }J were not 
given specific authority under CETA legislation to intervene 
in local prime spdnsor systems or to enforce coordination 
with non-CETA program sponsors. 

In revieji/ing the laws and related Federal regulations 
for the 44 Tidewater programs, we found: 

— Coordination with at least one other employment and 
training program was actually mandated for only 
10 programs. ♦ 

— Coordination was mandated "to the extent feasible" 
for 11 programs. *^ 

--^Coordi nation was implied,^ but not specified for 
3 programs. 

— Coordination was neither mandated nor implied for 
20 programs. 

This lack of specificity made it^ difficult to evaluate 
whether the Tidewater programs </ere fulfilling their coordi- 
nation requirements. We had to establish the following 
criteria to evaluate compliance. 

Xlomplete compliance — Those programs that were coordinat- 
ing to some degree with all other agencies or progr^iins 
specifically designated in the law or implementing 
regulation. (This does not imply ideal or needed coor- 
dination Was taking place.) 



i/The CETA Amendments of 1978 changed the Councils' name 
to State Employment and Training Councils. 




Substantial compUajice--Those programs that were 
coordinating with other agencies or programs even 
though .these agencies or-prograins may not ^ave been 
specifically designated by name in the implementing 
law or regulation. For exanple, the law or regulation 
may have stated ^"other manpower programs. 

Partial compliance— T^ose prograns that were coordinat- 
TT^TTwith'iSme of the programs or agencies designated 
in the law or regulations. 

Based on these criteria, the following results were - 
obtained for the 44 Tidewater programs. ^ 

ComoliS^ce with Number of 

law/ regulation ^ ■ programs, . 

Complete ^ 
Substantial • ^ 

Partial ' ^ 

Extent of compliance could not 

oe determined because of lack 

of specificity in law or 



regulation 



11 



No coordination nandated 20. 

44 

Total . , 

' f 

While the extent o5e compliance could not be deter^minec^ be- « 
cause the law or regulation lacked specificity for P^^- 
qrams, some coordination with other employment and training 
programs or related activities took place, as was the case . 
for the 20 programs where no coordination was mandated. 

None of the' laws or regulations specifically mandated 
coordination with all other employment and training programs 
m a .qeoqraphic area. None of the* prograja agents we con- 
tacted maintained a list of or even knew of all the employ- 
ment and training programs in the Tidewater arj^a. Fpr ex- 
ajnp 1 e : 

—The Governor's Manpower Services Council canmot iden- 
tify the number or scope of programs actually operat 
ing in Tidewater,, even though the Council serves as a 
point of coordination for manpower programs wichin the 
State according to the Council's Chief of Planning. 
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— The CBTA prime sponsor for the Tidewater area was not 
* aware o»f all the programs operating within its juris- 
diction^ because not kll programs are reqfUired to co- 
ordinate with the prime sponsor. 

These problems are similar to those recognized by the 
National Commission for Manpower Policy in its report "Man- 
power Program Coordination" issued in October 1975. The Com- 
mission found 

* ^'The CETA legislation places heavy respon- 

sibility for Coordination on the prime sponsors 
and the gove/nprs without concurrently requiring 
the non-CETA ^k^rams to cooperate." 

Recent legislative changes 
affecting coordination ^ 

The CETA Amendme^nts of 1978 (Public Law 95-524, Oct. 27, 
1978) provide an even stronger potential for minimizing the 
effects of program proliferation. The statement of purpose 
in the new legislation calls for CETA to* *# * 

It* * * pifovide for the, maximum feasible coordina- 
tion of plans, programs, and activities under 
this Act with economic^ development, community 
'development, and related activities, such as 
vocational education, vocational rehab iTi tat ion', 
publip assistance, self-employment training,* 
'V and 'social service programs . " * ^ 

» The amendments authorizing coordination aictivities 
broaden program coordination and reemphasize the importance 
of^ coordinating, federally assisted employment and training 
programs. These significant activities include 

# 

— a more descriptive comprehensive employment and 
training plan in terms of coordination, plus the 
, active participafion^ of the prime sponsors* planning 

bouncil^ in formulating such plans; 

— the review and comment procedures required for prime 
sponsor^ comprehensive employment and training plans; 

* — the r^equi reiftent that the Secretary of Labor notify 
prime sponsors of special national employment and 
training progams funded under title III of CETA and, 
to the extent appropriate, coordinate such programs 
< with prime sponsor programs; ^ 
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— the requirement that G\Dv>rrnor's coordination and ^ 
special services activities include coordinating all 
employment 5nd training, education, knd related serv- 
ices pfc*ovided by the State, by prim^ sponsors, by 
State education agencies and other appropriate in- 
stitutions o£ vocational and higher education. State, 
and local public assistance agencies^ and Uy other 
provider's of such services within the State; 

— an increase ijy funds available to Governors for en- 
couraging coordination and establishing linkages and 
cooperative efforts? and 

♦"-^ 

t — the requirement that the State Employment and Training i 
Council assess ,the extent to which employment and 
training, vocational education, vocational rehabili- 
tation, public assistance, and other programs assisted 
under this and related acts represent a consistent, 
integrated; and coordinated approach to meet the em-^^ 
ployment and training and vocational education needs^^i 
of the- State. ^"^^ 
if 

The mew legislative changes should encourage State Em- 
ployment and Training Councils, prime sponsors, and others to . 
improve coordination. Nevertheless, State Employment and * 
Training Councils, although responsible for coordinating all 
employment and training, education, and related services, are 
still left with only the uncertain powers of persuasion. 

Lack of a central source 
of information on programs 

in the» area ~ • / ^ 

Even if laws and regulations are amended to require more 
effective coordination, program administrators in^Tidewater 
would still face difficulties in (identifying programs with 
which t9 coordinate. None of the F.ederal, State, or local 
officials we contacted maintained a list or knew of anyone 
else who maintained a list of all programs operating in the ' 
area. For example: 

— A Department of Labor regional representative respon- 
sible for monitoring employment and training programs 
in che Tidewater area was not even aware of all employ- 
ment and training programs available in Tidewater that 
^ were funded by^Labor^* 
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— The Commissioner of the Virginia Employment Commission 
said he knew of no singl.e source that could identify 
all of the programs operating m tti^ Tidewater area, 
and that many times he'-learns of new programs in the 
area through conversations with different people. ^ 

If program officials are to coordinate to the maximum 
extent, they will have to have access to a relrabie source 
of information on t.he programs the^ are to coordinate with. 

It tADEQUATE DAJA TO PLA^ ^ # 

AND EVALUATE FEDERALLY 

ASSISTED^ EFFORTS ^ ' 

Good planning and evaluation data on employment and 
training programs are essential if Federal, State, and local 
officials are to be able to dete^rmine the proper direction of 
the programs, whep they h«ve this discretion, and tq^ assess 
the results of their efforts and identify areas needing im- 
provement. BuF because of 'the proliferation of programs m 
TitJewater, sound planning and effective evattjation of the 
6ve«fTl 'federally assisted efiort is not practical. 

Inadequate data for 
plann programs , * 

CEik accounts fo^^ 21 of tfie ^4 programs operating m the 
Tid'ewater area. * CETA mandated the Secretary of Labor to re- 
search, collect, evaluate, and' d issemmat^ labor market \n- 
f€>r^ation. Labor is fulfilling th^ requirement of providing 
labor market .data through activities of State employment 
service, agencies which, in the case of Tidewater, is th% 
Virginia 'Employment Commission.. • 

The Employment Commission provides the Tidewater prime 
sponsor with an annual planning report on the projected occu- 
pational needs m the area. The Employment Commission also 
provides, upoTi requestPdata on manpower, employment, ^nd eco- 
nomic developments through various publications to other 
interested parties. . — 

According to Employment Commission and prime sponsor 
officials, there are major shortcomings in these reports be- 
cause. •♦ 

— The {reports are bas^d primarily «n old data — the 1970 
census — that, have beei^ pro3ficted\9 the current year. 
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—The data for specific geographic areas are developed 
from overall State data pro3ected to the geographic 
area. There is no guarantee these data reflect the 
actual conditions in the local area. 

—None oE the data is in the degree of detail necessary 
to determine the actual skills needed by employers or 
the skill .capabilities of the unemployed population. 

These shortcomings result in data that are inadequate 
for planning programs designed to-meet the specific needs of 
employees or the unemployed. The data are Useful only as a 
very general guide on -the extent of unemployment in an area 
based on mapor industrial classifications. Therefore, pro- 
gram operators do not have reliable data for making ^planning 
decisions for specific programs unless a special labor market 
analysis is made. The Tidewater sponsor plans training pro- 
grams based on where skill shortages are thought to exist -and 
petst experience — including the consideration of programs for 
which all slots have been filled in the past and programs 
which provide skills for jobs which have traditionally had 
a high turnover rate. e 

Employment Commission officials recognize the shortcom- 
ings m the d^ta currently ^r^pared. However, with the 
constraints pf esvailable data and statistical methods they 
believe they are doing the best they can. 

^ V* 

In a July 1976 report to the Congress, V we reported 
thai: althoCigh the Department of Labor had taken steps to im- 
prove the-availability of labor market information for CETA 
sponsors' use, the Department still needed to provide guid- 
ance to sponsors on effective measures for collecting such 
data. We recoQunended that the Sect^t^ary of Labor ^tablish 
, guidelines which could be used by f»rime sponsors in develop- 
ing more complete, current, and accurate labor marker data 
through systems that would be worth what they cost. 

In responding to our recommendation, the Department said 
that m lieu of having prime sponsors develop such informa- 
tion independently, it would appear to be more cost effective 
to expand and improve the State employment security agencies' 
labor, market' information capability. The Department noted 



1/" Formula ti/T»g Plans for Comprehensive Employment 
" Services— A Highly Involved Process,'* HRD-76-149, July 23, 
1976. 
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that as part of its* continuing evaluation and review of its 
pro9rams, a systematic appraisal of the laboc market inforina*- 
tion effort is being conducted, including its use by groups 
responsible for local manpower planning. 

The problems of a lack of data were also recognized by 
the Rational Commission for Manpower Policy in an October 
1975 report. The Commission found: 

***** The lack of timely, detailed, and lobalized* 
liibor market and economic information has seri- 
ously handicapped CETA prime sponsors who must 
identify^ target populations and occupations and 
i*ndustries where job opening's exist. Many of the 
local planning data .are based on the decennial cen*- 
sus other population surveys which become less 
accurate and therefore, less relevant as they be- 
come Jnore dated * * * The Department ' s "{Labor] 
'work to date has yet to bear fruit from the point 
* of vi^w of state andy local planners." y 

* * > 

AsijJe from the fact that good local labor .^e^ket data 
do not exist, the proliferation of Employment and training 
programs compounds the efforts of Federal, State, and local 
planners, ; 4 ^ - 

Difficulties in evaluating re^sults 

of federally assisted efforts v 

The proliferation of programs in the Tidewater area 
makes evalua'tihg the overall results of federally assisted 
efforts veoy difficult, if not impossible. On^ ^reason for 
this is that with such a range of programs, there are also 
substantial d if f erences * in program goals/purposes,' services 
provided, and funding methods. Other differences resulted 
from the wide range in* the sizes of the ^4 prejgrams. For 
example, in fiscal year 1977 the number of participants 
ranged from 2 to as many as 55,468 and funding ranged from 
$4,867 to $5.8 million » But the vast majority oif these pro- 
grams are designed to provide* employment and training services 
to the unemployed and/or 'economically disadvantaged. 

Although the 44 program agents submit periodic reports 
on program results, representatives of only 22 of the agents 
told us that theser reports could actually be used to determine 
program effectiveness. 
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Following are s<Sw$ of the reasons program agents cited 
for being unable to use these reports to evaluate effective- 
♦ness: 

— Nur^bers are aggregated to the point no one can 
assess whether results are good or bad. 

*i » 

— Reports are basically number oriented and^ do not 
really show what is happening. 

— A narrative report would be necessary to show what is- 
happening and what progress has been made by parti- 
cipants. ' , 

— The reports are general^ in nature and further break- 
outs are required by program personnel to evaluate 
training results. 



--Current formats do not show the full spectrum of 
the program. 



With the large number of programs and the lacX of good 
labor market data, an adequate evaluation of the federally 
ass;isted efforts for employment and training in Tidewater 
would be a costly proposition. 

In. a July 1977 report on 'employment and training pro- 
grams, 1/ the Commission on Federal Paperwork stated that 
If* * * ^j^g Federal Government consistently has address^^an- 
power problems through uncoordinated programs without ade- 
quate measures of program performance * * The Commission 
called for an administrative system for employment and train- 
ing which would emphasize the development of common defini- 
tions, procedures, and techniques to replace the current un- 
coordinated array. In its report, the Commission stressed 
the need for developing standard measurements of program 
performance to replace the current inability to adequately 
compare program results. 



' 1/" Employment and Training Programs," Commission on Federals 
Paperwork, Washington, D.C., 1977. 
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CHAPTER 4 

EMPLOYERS' OPINIONS OF FEDERALLY ASSISTED 

EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING PROGRAMS ' 

One of the most important tests of the effectiveness 
of employment and training programs is whether participants 
actually obtain and keep jobs. In order to do this, employ- 
ers must be satisfied with the job performance of parti- 
cipantji they hire from the programs^ Therefore, we sent a 
questionnaire to a randomly selected sample of employer's in 
the Tidewater area to obtain comments on 

--the sources used to obtain employees, 

— whether or not a financial incentive is necessary to 
hire and train those who lack skills and/or experi- 
ence , 

— whether a central source of information ori ertiployment 
needs by occupation would be helpful, 

— hiring practices overall versus experience with^fed- 
erally assisted programs, 

— whether program participants vere retained in jobs, 
and 

— the skills and -job performance of participants of 
federally assisted employment and training programs. 

We selected 496 public and private Employers from a uni- 
verse of 10,095 m the fidewater area. Of the >496 employers 
surveyed, 289 responded to our questionnaire. We categorized 
their responses into three prof iles--all employers, employers 
who had hired, and employers who had not hired from the pro- 
grams (24 employers either did not knovif they Had ^ired 
from the programs or did not respond to the question). 

» ■' 

OVERALL RESULTS 

In responding as to the extent that certain sources afe 
used for obtaining employees, employers cited walk-m appli- 
cants and classified ads as the two most frequently used 
sources. They also indicated that when hiring employees at 
the entry level, they usually hire trained and experienced 
personnel over those without training or experience. If 
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they do hire individuals without training or experience, 
these individuals acquire the necessary skills through 
on-the-job training. 

Concerning wH^her employers were contacted by job de- 
velopers or placement specialists of* federally assisted 
programs, we found that 

— 46.0 percent had never been contacted, 

— 23.9 percent were contacted one to three times per 
year, 

— 6.9 percent were contacted four to six times per 
year, 

— 10.7 percent were contacted over six times per year, 
and 

— 12.5 percent did not answer the question. 

We found the largest percentage of thosf contacted — 22.5— had 
been contacted by the Virginia Employment Commission. 

Employers were almost evenly divided on the-necessity to 
have a financial incentive to hire and train those who lack 
skills and/or experience— 44 . 6 percent said yes, while 41.2 
percent said no. (The remaining 14.2 percent did not answer 
the question.) In ratipg a list of possible incentives, em- 
ployers rated a salary subsidy for the training period as 
the best incentive. 

We asked employers whether it would be helpful to have 
a central source of information on employment needs by oc- 
cupation in the Tidewater ar^a. Forty-three percent said 
yes, 26.0 percent said no, and 23.2 percent said they did 
not know. (The remaining 7.8 percent did not answer the 
question.) However, 54 percent indicated a v^illingness to 
provide input to such a data base. 

COMPARISON OF EMPLOYERS WHO HAD 
HIRED FROM FEDERALLY ASSISTED 
EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING PROGRiAMS 
^ TO THOSE WHO i J^ ^OT 

Of the 289^sponses received, 25, or 8.7 percent of the, 
employers, indicated that they had b-ired employees in the 
past 3 years from federally assisted employment ^nd training 
programs* 
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We noted several characteristics of employers who had 
hired from the programs. When compared to employers who had 
not hired from the' programs, these employers: 

— Had hired nearly four times the number of full-time 
employees in the past 3 years, — 

— Were^larger in size as they employed more employees 
in all categories from managerial and professional 
positions to unskilled positions. For example, they 
employed 3 times the number of managerial and pro- 
fessional employees and 24 times the number of skilled 
employees. 

— Had a greater tendency to use job developers or place- 
ment specialists when hiring employees. 

Twenty-four employers provided data on employees hired 
from these programs in the past 3 years (1975 through 1977) 

Hired Still on board 

Total 618 138 

Range 1 to 400 0 to 93 

Average (total ♦ 24) 25.8 5.8 

Thus, the retention rate for these employees (i.e., those 
with their employer of original placement) was 22.3 percent. 
The table below shows employers' comments on the individuals^ 
who had particijsated in the programs* 

■ J . ' - . 
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Percent of employers Lnote a) 
Participant Adequate ^ 

characteristics or better Borderline Inadequate 

Work skills when first 

reporting to work ' • 
Willingness tcr^ a full ' 

day's work' 
Match of acquired skills 

to area skill shortages' 
Match of acquired skills 

to employers' needs 
Al>ility to accomplish 

assigneld ta^ks 
Ability to work well with 

others 
Ready for the world of 

work 
Attendance 

Moti/ation to do a goipd 
30b 

Interest in holding a 
permanent 30b 

a/The percentage^ do not add to 100 because we deleted 

nonresponsive and no opinion answers. * 

Data in the two previous tables provide some insight on 
employers' impressions of federally assisted employment and 
training programs. While the job retention rate for partic- 
ipants who were hired from these programs was 22.3 percent, 
employers who commented rated participants' abilities and 
work , as adequate or better much more frequently than inade- 
quate. As the .data indicate, however, employers were most 
critical of employee motivation, attendance, and interest 
in the job.' 

When compared to Employers who had hired from the pro- 
grams, we found' that employets who had not hired from the 
programs * ' / ^ 

— were smaller in size and in number of employees 
ii;^ every category*^' 

—tended to hire mOre walH-in applicants than from 
any other source of employees, 

* — hired an average of 17 persons during a previous 
3-year period as compared to an average of 66 
persons for those who had hired from. the programs, 

— had generally not beenv'c6nt^jer^ed by job developers 
^ or placement specialists Jk^olved in federally 
assisted employment *andj|j:a in ing programs, and 



—cited as the major reasbhs for no't^hiring f rom .E^d- ^ 
eral programs— no referrals by ptogram agents and\ 
no applications from participants. 



- It would appear that ev.ert with the proliferation of 
programs in Tidewater, job .development efforts by these » 
programs are being concentrated on the large employers. 
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CHAPTER 5 

CONCLUSIOKS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

CONCLUSIONS ^ 

Congressional and executive branch action is needed to 
reform the federally assisted employment and training net- 
work, Categox^ical grant programs dominate the network, , , 
Much of the prolif erfition of categorical programs is attrifc^ 
utable to the Continuing growth in the number of small, 
narrowly defined programs. Each has its ^wn target groups 
and project design and requires separate eligibility criteria 
and delivery mechanisms* 

In the Tidewatet, Virginia, area alone there were 44 
federally assisted employment and training programs. Cpllec- 
tively, the 44 programs represent a network of special em- . 
phasis program categories characterized by programs with 
similar goals and target groups and a maze of funding and 
administrative channels. While our review was limited to 
federally assisted employment and training programs operat- 
ing in the Tidewater, Virginia, area, it is likely that the ^ 
problems noted exist in other metropolitan areas in the Na- '"^ 
tion because virtually all State and local governments re- 
ceive Federal funds to administer most of the employment and 
training programs that were identified in the Tidewater area. 

The Congress acted in 1973 to address the* then complex 
network of federally assisted employment and training pro- 
grams funded under different legislative authorities and 
aimed at different client groups. Its action culminated in 
the passage of CETA which streamlined the Federal employment 
and training network by consolidating many different national 
categorical employment and training programs. 

^ver the years, however, additional categorical employ- 
ment and training programs have been established. Through 
legislation the Congres's has enacted more categorical pro- 
grams- in an attempt to solve critical employment aiTd train- 
ing problems, and through discretio/vary actions Federal and 
State agencies have funded Numerous categorical programs to 
help solve specific employment and training problems. 

Most programs identified in the Tidewater area are a - 
result Of the funding discretion vested in Federal and State 
agencies* On balance, the variety of employment-related 
P|^pblems that exist may well demand some separate programs. 
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lut, the number of narrowly defined programs and tne manner- 
.n which they are scattered across many Federal, State, and 
-ocal agencies raise questions about the overall efficiency 
of the federally assisted employment and training effort* 
Such a piecemeal approach can saturate and blanket an area 
and still not produce optimum results. 

The frequently proposed solution tcp the problems result- 
ing from a multiplicity of somewhat similar Federal assist- 
ance programs is improved coordination of program planning 
and administration* The proliferation of programs under- 
i>cores the need for coordinatit)n , but program agents in the 
Tidewater area apparently administered programs without full 
Jcnowledge of what others were doing, i.e., where they were 
putting thjeir resources and Jko\ what extent specific needs were 
being raet^ Although some ^oraination w^s talcing place, no 
Federal, Sxate, or local organization was ^responsible for 
coordinating the efforts of all 44 programs. The sKeer number 
and variety of programs can be a major barrier to achieving 
the degree of coordination necessary. 

The proliferation of programs also makes it very diffi- 
cjlt, i^ not impossible, to evaluate the overall Federal 
effort. Evaluations can be made but for practical reasons 
must generally be done on a program-by-program basis. In 
fact no one knows whether the overaj.1 results of Federal 
efforts are effective in solving employment and training 
problems. ^" 

CETA remains the major federal effort for providing emr 
ployment and training services and channels most federally 
assisted employment and training funds ^through one local 
administering agency. Nevertheless, there is a need yto cp«- 
£.ider hovt the eroploymerit arfd training deTivery systeifi can 
be better organized to effectively deal w.ith the problems 
noted." Program administrators need to first know what pro- 
grams are already in an area. This would *allow more in- 
formed decisions to be made c^^ncerningV^ployment and 'train^ 
i'ng, needs, including the extent to which discretionary, local 
programs should be established fox the overall f edera^l^y,^* 
assisted effort. fV;-* *^ . 

' ' ' ^, , • 

Improved coord in^bi,<sa of program planning and adminis- 
tration would help. HpV(ever'i because^of the ^i^h^fiegj^Qe of 
coordination needed, this must be viewed as a shorC^^Fng.e 
objective. In our opinion, the k-ey^to signif icarftly im- 
proved program administration i^^^ewer programs and a more 
streamlined e^loymerit and .train,i^g delivery system. 

' ' f ' ''< „ I 

, ■ 39 . J ■ , 
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RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE DIRECTOR , 
OFFICE OF MANAGEMt =^NT^ ANDjyiDT.KT 

' We reconunend tha^Hche Director, Office of^ Management 
and Budget^ with the fires istance. of the Secretary of Labor 
(1) explore alternatives to streamline the employment and 
training system, including consolidation of programs wh^re 
feasible and (2) submit proposed legislation ta the Congress 
for program consolidation where necessary* * * 

Pending results on our first recoraraendatiojd, wq recom- 
mend that the Director, Office of Management and Budget, 
emphasize to the Federal ,^ State , and local agencies that 
administer employment and' training- prggrams, the need to - ^ 
coordinate the planning and operation of all such programs* 
The potential for more efficient services to the economica,lly 
disadvantaged thro^ugh coordinated' efforts is obvious* 

RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE CONGRESS 

We recommend that tjie Congress, on the basis of the ex- 
ecutive branch's proposals regarding program consolidation, 
amend employment and training legislation .to reduce the-^ 
number of separate programs* 

We also recommend that the Congress, in amea^i/ig employ- 
ment^nd training legislation, ensure that appropriate organi 
zationa^ arrangements are mandated to improve coordination 
and intejgration of federally assisted employment and training 
prdgrams* ^ ^ ' • ' 

AGENCY COMMENTS AND OUR EVALUATION 
* 

' We solicited comments from 0M6, tabor,, the Governor's 
^Manpower Servffces Council in Virginia, and the CETA prime 
sponsor in tKjLridewater area* Their responses are/ included 



0MB 's January 15, 1979, comments said our report serves 
usefully to reaffirm that a substantial number of special 
purposd employment and training programs have been enacted 
which now cortstitute a complex set of programs for State and 
local governmental entities to administer. OMB' also said 
t;hat the number of programs and the apparent lack of coor- 
dination alone ate not sufficient to conclude tt^j^' ineffi^i-^ 
encies or waste exist* OMB indicated that they certainly ma^ 
exist, yet the report fails. to substantiate this conclusion* 




through IX^i 
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We do not conclude that inefficiencies or waste exist. ' 
Rathe^, we conclude that the number of narrowly defined 
programs and the way they are scatterec? across many Federal, 
State, and local agencies Sraise 'questions about the overall 
efficiency of the federally assisted employment .and training 
effort. Also, we point out thaV no one knows whether the 
overall results of the Federal efforts are effective in solv- 
ing employment and training problems. Our conclusion isy 
therefore, consistent with the thrust of what 0MB noted, that 
is, inefficiencies or waste certainly may exis\. 

0MB said that, if this report clearly documented situa- 
tions resulting in money not being spent wisely, planners and 
legislators could then focus on that problem. 0MB also said 
that overall, our findings and recommendations are too general 
in nature. ' ^ 

We disagree. 0MB* s response fails to recognize that 
the problems associated with program y^rolif er^tion are well 
documented* In addition to our own work, we oiW studies to 
demonstrate additional and collaborating support. Also, we 
would like to point out that our review was not designed to 
prove si^tuations in which money was not being spent wisely. 
The primary objectives were to identify the federally as- 

K sisted employment and training effort in one geographic area 
and to determine whether there was a need for executive aqjd 

. congressional actiion to streamline the employment and train- 
ing system. * 

Our report notes that 44 federally assisted employment 
and training programs oxistec? — many with similar goals and 
virtually the same target populations. As we point out, this 
fragmentation originate's in the programs' authorizing legis- 
lation and extends through the ^lelivery of servicrSs at the 
local level, ^hus, opportunities exist to streamline the 
administratipn of the federally assisted employment and 
training network. One way to streamline this network would 
be tp consolidate programs that have' similar objectives into 
broader purpose prc^grams, cThd we suggeit several possible 
programs that could be consolidated. However; 0MB did not 
indicate a willingness to study the issue^ further. 

0MB stated that we could use the youth area as an op- 
portunity for -an indeptti study of possible overlap and dup- 
lication which could provide timely hard evidence and the 
basis for concrete recommendations. 0MB pointed out that 
the Congress has already stipulated that recommendations 
are required from theo executive branch on the integratiort 
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and consolidation of three new categorical youth programs 
and otfief youth and broader training authorities. 

It is true that the recently enacted CETA Amendments 
1978 require the Secretary of Labor to report to the Con- 
gress proposals for integrating and consolidating three new 
categorical youth programs and the new private sector ini- 
tiatives program with the progp^ain established under title II 
o^ CETA, namely comprehensive ^'ployment and training serv- , 
I ices. We would like tl^ make it clear that in recommending 
* that 0MB together with Labor explore alternatives to stream- 
line the employment and training system and submit proposed 
legislation to the Congress for program consolidation where 
necessary, we are calling for all employment and training 
, programs to be considered — not simp-ly certain CETA programs. 
Otherwise, we would merely be recommending a band-aid 
approach to the problem of program proliferation. 

Accordingly, we continue to believe that the complex 
system of fe*derally assisted employment and training programs 
funded under different legislative authorities needs to be 
reexanulned. ^e believe further that the scattering of employ- 
ment and trailing programs across many Federal agencies calls 
attention to the nejed foj: 0MB to provide overall guidance 
and leadership. 0MB' s oversight responsibility of Federal^ 
management efforts and Labor's experience in administering ^ 
employment and training programs place both in a unique posi- 
'tion to explore, in addition to possible consolidation of pro- 
grams, other alternatives to streamline the employment and 
training system. Until such time that ways are studied to 
Streamline the system, we s'acrifice the potenti^il for sig- 
nificant improvements. Implementing our recommendation 
would help centralize management control and provide a bal- 
amced approach to employment and training problems, thus 
facilitating managers' evaluation of program results. 

In commepting on our' report, 0MB also said that* the lack 
of coordination results largely because no single authority 
has the s1:atutory mandate to influence the activities of other 
separately mandated 2fu\horit:ies . 0MB did not believe that we 
substaiitiated that program effectiveness and efficiency would 
be improved by designating a lead authority. 

We did not attempt to substantiate such nOr are we 
advocating that a single authority be designated through a 
statutory mandate to influence the activities of other 
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separately mandated authorities. We'simply point out that 
while State Employment and Training Councils are responsible 
for coordinating all employment and training programs in a 
State, coordination is still left to the uncertain powers of 
persuasi9n because Councils do not have authority to inter- 
vene irt local prime sponsor systems or to enforce coordina- 
tion with non-CETA program sponsors. Coordination alone is 
not the solution. It must be viewed as a short-range 
objective. As an interim action wesdo recommeod that OM^ 
emphasize to Federal, St^te, and local agencies that admin- 
ister employment and training programs, the need* to coordi- 
nate the planning and operation of all such programs. We 
make this recommendation because it, will take time to study 
alternativ^es to streamline program administration and *draft 
proposed legislation on program consolidation for congres- 
sional consideration. ^ 

0MB did not agree with our selection of the Tidewater, 
Virginia, area because it believes th«t the area is not 
homogeneous or socially integrated as the report impli^. 
0MB said that the diversity of the standard metropolitan 
statistical area calls into question the interdependence/ 
interrelatedness of the"" array of programs identified, upon 
which the need for coordination is premised. 

First, by definition the general concept of a metro- 
politan area is one of an integrated economic and social unit 
with a recognized urban population nucleus of substantial 
size. Virtually all of the population of the Tidewater, 
^-Virginia, area is included in a designated standard metro- 
politan statistical area. Second, the main point of this 
report is not the need for coprdination but the need to 
simplify a myriad of federally assisted employment and 
training programs. Finally, all local areas receive Federal 
assistance to operate most of- the same types of employment 
and training programs that were identified in the Tidewater, 
Virginia, area. 

In its January 16, 1979,/ comments. Labor agreed tfo 
cooperate jwith any efforts that may result from. our recom- 
mendation regatding exploring alternatives to streamline 
the employment and training system. Labor noted tha-t those 
^efforts will, of course, have to be coordinated with 6the'r 
departrn^nts concerned with manpower programs. 

Labop^^so said that the report was well researched^nd 
documented. I^abor commented further that 
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"With the major reorganization of 1973 which put 
' into effect .the Comprehensive Employment and 
■ Training Act, it was anticipated that each juris- 
. diction would focus on those programs that served 
its special requirements and that many side-by- 
side efforts would be eliminated* 

"In practice, many prime sponsors [generally 
State or local governments)* have made^ only * 
limited use of their discretion to weed out ^ 
programs, consolidate, or effect greater con- 
trol over cc^rdination of efforts in existence," 

C . . : 

We fully agree* tabor's comment tends to teinforce our 
findings on this sbbject. 

Regarding our recommendation to submit proposj^d legisla- 
tion to the Congress for program consolidation where neces- 
sary, Labor felt that, before acting oo this recommendation* 
it would seem appropriate to wait to observe the. effect ot , 
the new CETA amendments which reemphasize, expand, and 
strengthen coordination requirements, 

• We disagree. It is true that the hew CETA amendments' ' ' 
broaden program coordination requirements and reemphasize the 
importance of coordinating federally assisted employment and 
training programs. The changes in the new legislation should 
encourage State Employment and Training Councils, prime spon- 
' sors, and others to improve coordination. The fact remains, 
however, that while^ responsibility to coordinate all employ- 
ment and training, education, and related services rests wit;^ 
State Employment and Training Councils, they wei?e not -^iven 
specific autho~rity to intervene in local prime sponsor systems 
or to enforce coordination with non-CETA progran^ponsors . 
Given the sheer numbet and variety of programs, * effective 
coordination is still difficult at best* We believe that 
/the key to significantly improved program administrat^ion is 
I £ewer programs and a more streamlined employment and training 
/sttem. 



In its. comments. Labor also noted agency actions ini- " 
tiated and planned regarding a new training program on labor 
market information and CETA planning. These actions', if ef-' 
fectively implemented and carriffed out, should help to improve 
planning for federally assisted employment and training ef- 
fprts. Labor noted further that a redesign of CETA's inform^ 
tlon sylstem, to become effective in fiscal year 1980, is also 
planned. This action, however, is confined to CEjA pro- 
grams. Therefore, the need for adequate data to evaluate 
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the federally assisted employment and training effort will 
continue to be a problem* Until all employment and training 
program data are viewed in the aggregate, the performance 
improvements that all employment and. training pro-ams yield 
will not be determinable.^ 

Virginia's January A, 1979, comments concurred with the 
basic findings of our study but shared Labor's view regarding 
allowing time for the new C£TA amendments on coordination to 
demonstrate their effectiveness before making recommendations 
to the Congress for changes in Federal statutes. Our response 
to Labor also applies to the State's comment. 

» Virginia also commented that coordination at the State 
and local level has been a major area of emphasis an^ will 
continue to be so in the future. It said, however, that the . 
success or^ failure of the local coordination .system must rest 
with the prime sponsor. We do not fully agree. Planning at 
the local level also has vertical aspects because certain em-' 
ployme^t and traijiing programs are funded and/or delivered 
by Federal and $tate agencies. Therefore ,- the vertical as- 
pects of planning and hence coordination require bcfth Federal 
and State agency involvement in concert with lopal agencies. 
We,.;believe that local agencies cannot be expected to achieve 
coordination when it is lacking or limited at the Federal or 
State level. ' ^ 

The Southeastern Tidewater Area Manpower Authority, 
the lo'cil CEfA prime sponsor, also provided comments by 
letter dalted December 18, 1978. These comments have been 
recognized in the reffert, where appropriate. 
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(29 O.S.C. m) 



il SUM Lool 



Hiripower Mavtl* 
StTVlOM opHnt & 
Council noutinf 
A/t))ority 

Ocvtmr*s 



App*Ud)l«n 
Mgional 
Oouneil «TM 
CfflCtt 



ScrvicM 

Council- 



Xntmifl 
union of 
Cptntint 

Local 

Viion *1«7 



yurpo— of th> profrt ani fnxp — tv«j 

10-pcovidt tMsle work •x^ricnca, trainin*, 
'•dueation, 4tvtlop«ant, counMlin«« and 

fooooBie ani c«ra«r nplontion foe youths 
,a9M 14 thrauih 19, 



lb provld* on-th^job training for M«)tally 
rttatM eitisana with an X.Q. of tO or 1*m. 



Ti> provfilt or>-th*<job trainlnq to 
dis«Arant*)«t individuals. 



10 provi4» MM and biu*t skills for . 
foonoiiically disadt^antagad mS/oe 
urwMployad and/or undtewployad pmona" 
in th« oonatnicticn induatry. 



<f* fc' I9f / 
"iftlcKi 



AfprantioMhl^ 
OutTMCh ttz^tam 



rw p t al mi aiv hfiloiMant OapactMnt 
arri Ttalninv of 1973 of Liter 
(29 U.S.C. tTl) 



fuiUln^ 

OMtno- 
tipn tradM 
oouneil 



lb rtoniit, M<ivat«, ^Idt. and aaaist 
prlMTily Mlnorltita to g*ln cntranot 
int* th* akillad oomtniction trkdt^ 
atvrtntioMhip pnqnm* 
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Jlvt Oploywwt DtwrtMnt 

«nd( Tr«lnine| Act ot 1973 of Ubor 
(2* V.y.C, 171) 



fCPCTAILY ASSMTCD tWOWPff AW) TOMNtWC mxaWS IN 1W 

"^Pgggr y^*tifNlA. AteX fthcei) buUiri t^i^AL y»a* •gr 
J to*»AL fw>/li>iltjNi; ^ wiw<Ai. Lfii — ' 



inlturirm *emcf 



tool Furpot oC th» pToorjn qro^p »erved 



MelOMl 
AlUMCt ' 
Ot 

Metro 
OCfle* 



A pArtiwrshlp of bu«<ne«s, l«boc, «rfyMtioo, 
*nd Ooverrwtnt workln? to «ecur» JoJy» «nd 
training for vtt«r«ns, noMy youU), «nd 



yi%C4t 197 7 ^ 

•?'52C ^ ftot 



z 
o 



HlrjrAnt *nr1 
^ Sf««orvil 

• rmqrM 



Cot(3t«iieii«iv« RnployntflC OefMrbwnt 
«nd Trainlm Act of 197} of f,«bor 
(» V.S.C. 173) 



KlqrMt 4 

Morlctrt 

Vlrrilnl« 



to provide neceiMry s«rvloe« to l>lp 
■lqr*nt *rel m«onJl f«n*oc*»r fmlUcs 
find eooncnlcally vl«bl« «ltem}itlv«s to 
au^iorul agricultural l^jor, to Mslst 
others who «*y rctrviln i««iioruil Agricultural 
worker*. 



CO 



Vocatiortcl 
exploTAtlon V 
ftoarM 



Cc»preh»fMiv« Dnploynent Dtpartinefit 
*nd Train Inei Act Of 1J73 of L*»x>r 
(2y V.SX. •74) 



MMouroe* 

n^lOFnent 

^Institute 

Local 

Office, 

Norfolk! 

Nxfolk 

Dev«lflpnent 

Corporation 



Tt> enthle ewployen ani union* to develop 
local dvKmmr proqraM fbr dltach/antarKd 
youth, ariefl U throinh 21,^10 pcwide the* 
with the edocytional opportu»iity to explore 
varlAn ^ccup^tlom «nd to understani the 
force* that operate In the warld of wor^c. 
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nOMWt Assi siro omxxmrr wd twompc tuoowtf im h k 
^criwrii. Y iiAbiiX, iMtk hnxb oMUZ hJCM Wut IffTiy 



Stfcf 



eitv«tor 

Mecruiutent 
«rd Tralnlnq 

Job Oirvtlcpwtt 



«\J Tr«tning Act ol 197} 
129 U.S»C. <71} 



ml Tr«inlni ^ Of 197} 
(29 U.S.C. <71) 



of Ltfjor 



DvpartMftt 



jMl Ttalnlnf Act of 1973 
(29 U.SX. 911) 



DefwrtMAt vinlnlA 
of Lttoc BRplCV 



Loc«i;S2 
Ucv«tor 
Gantrao* 
tor« 

VnUn 



Tt> proK/ld* or>>th^^ and clAurocn 
tralnlni to aMtst ainoritlts «nd otDvrs 
«nur tht •Itvator tndsMtry. 



DMlopMnt 

imtitutt 

Local 

oefloa 

MsrfcMc 



Vi^lnia 

CoMlMion 
OoMiUMlon Local 
OCfioM 



TO vorli with unlona to dcvilop i<tM 
ant r«f«c indlvidoala to tha alvloynent 
a«rvloa. 



TO aatUt lovlnocnt youth tm* 1< through 
21 to ^in tha aducatlon and skllla nect*- 
■aiy for a^ployntent and to pro/Ida placcmnt 
•ttvlota afUr training. 



. J.204 

A,' 

;5,oco • 



I 197? 
aarvrd 



Hex 
a^Uca^Ai 



5^ iteunt #iown iiKluSaa cnly recxtiltMivt and pladaMnt onta m Job GoKpa 
train In) oinCars ara located outalda tha Tidcwatar araa. 



ftocttm tltU 



OT>loy«eftt for 
Seniors 



Youth Con**r/»- 
tlonCocp* - 
l«ck ny 



YouUt Cc3rtt«rv*- 
tion Corp« > 



Job Opportunl' 
tlet rrvqrm 




ftOCMLLY ASSISTP PgUWfCWr WOWUMlMC fm OWC W IKE ^ 

fiDCWTCT, NaK;rKiA, AUCA /UJ^ fadUtC /im » 77 >Y 



n 
z 
o 



^"^PO** th» ptoqr4» «id oroup ^ived 



Social Security Act 
(42 u.S.C. 302*} 



Youth Con«*tvAtion 
Cctr* Act of »72 
(11 U.S.C. 1701) 



Youth Conaerv^tlon 
Coipc Act of 1972 
(11 U»S.C. 1701} 



rubllc Hoclcs ^ 
CooncMlc Dovelop- 
Mfit Act o< 1H5 
(42 l/.S.C. 324() 



.redtnl^Aid HL^ 

way Act of 1970 
(23 U.S.C. 140) 



VitulnU vitfinU 
Oiployiient Diploywe^t 
Cam iM ion ComlMlon 

Offices 



Dcptrtxcnt vicqinis 
of the sute 



UcX fay 
Hatlonal 
Wildlife 



Education Mtfu^v 



Defwrtaent Vlr^nU dImI 

of the SUU 9M0p 

Interior toard oC National 

Education Wildlife 
fttfugo 

beiMttaent Office of City of 

of Coanerce Eoononlc Norfolk 

Oevelop- 

nent 



Drpatbtent 
of Trana- 
portatlon 



Virginia Virginia 

Departaicnt f>plc)«ent 

of Hlqhr Gomitsion 

ways and NorfoU 
Ttan*- 
porution* 



Ito'help ptraons 55 and older find suitable 
y*M by rrovidim job placenent and referrals, 
counseling, aiU other services, 



to further the devtlopmnt ard 
^intenance of the Nation's natlM^l 
resources by pcwldlnq gainful 
e«loy«ent for youth ages 15 thtout^ 
It bn redtral lands and Ivprovlni 
th^ envlnvwenui understanding 
»>f' youth. 

(SaM as lack May |>rocir«i. ) 



It} provide enertiency financial assistarK* 
to stlnjlata, Mlntain, or eiqpwKt ^ob 
creating activities In urtan anl rural 
area* suffering fron unnually hiqh 
levels of uneaploynent. Clients are low 
Inoine or eoononlcally disadvantaged 
Individuals fron the designated project 
area. 

to ptwUS* sivportive services such as 
recniitlng, oounsellng, and raiwdlal 
traininq to sipport the hiqtway 
construction oo-the-^ training proqrM 
for alnorlties aitl wcnen. 



fiiCnl , vA« < i077 

*"?r. •icltx*nt> 
f^.M &eivtd 



14.40C 14 



24.000 2S 



;i 17 



.22 



rtoyctm tltU 



Oprraticn 



mnt for Dis«>- 
Vmuii«)' youth- 



FEDcmx y ASgiSTTD gMrmwpff aw twuhi n^k x w hs d< tw 
tibSwSL vi«tojA, AMX nito tuiUNa »taL vtxk \rmv 



rmStfl'Ua Jii^May Dapartmnt 
Act d WO of TrMw- 

(23 U.S.C. 140) porutlon 



portatlon Act of 



Civil Sttviot Act 
(S U.S.C. 3302) 



St*t* 

VininU 
DBptrtMftt 
of nltt*- 
ways and 

porutlon 



Uctm TO racruit, 9Cttt\, «nd r*f«r for plac«- 

Mfttr prowldf wpportivt'scrvioM; and 
Fivld foUouup to MlnoritiM and disadvantaowl 

Offic* individual* Cor anployMnt and traininq 
in tii^ay con«tnjcV(»< 



Departacnt 
of Ttan*- 

portation 



Civil 

S«rvlc» 

Ccmiaclon 



Appalactttaft To dtwlop and tMt basic train: 



in£>H 
lin^X 



Mlonal 

Council 

ATM 

offie* 



Local To qiv* disadvaritacw) ycunq f 

ftderal mm 1< thtou|h 21, an offipPCOtit]^ 
•ftncita for part-tiM aaployMn^ith Fadtral 
a^wicl** to thty May ^tinua UMir 
•ducat ion vithout financial inteeniptlon. 



p x rj qr mm involvinq tht racniitin^^. 
skill (tovtlopwnt and up?radlm of 
ptnonnal in various jobs nasdsd in 
ths transit industry^ particularly in 
Mil )Ms odv^nlM. CcouK-tobt 
•ttvtd includs v«t*ransytalnxit> 
«id Uw uniiVloy«d« uym^vloycd ( 
•oonOMieally ^iuOvar 




riceal As*r 1*77 



ttot Hot 
at^sililb:* r/iilabh 



P3 

a 



rMkral »«>1<V- 
aisnt for Disa*- 
vanta^fld Youth- 



Civil tnvio* Act 
(S U.S.C. 3302) 



Civil 

Snviot 

OCMiiMion 



Ucal to 4iVs ditadvantaqsd yoin^ ptopU, a^ss 

rMtral 1( through 21, an opportunity for Maninr 
«9«nci*s ful continuous Mmsr saployMent. 



Not Not 
«vf(:/kt-i*, jf/ail^lf 



WAt tht tiM of our f i*UlMxt, no {nartieipsnU had anrpllsd in ttim pr0f«rM 
bscauss rrovraA af^'s'aurwy to Idantity trainini n««ds mss still in pcocsit. 
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Pronnm titl* 

Senior Corrunity 
, Service tfplvf' 

Nortolk 



Senior Odwunity 
Service frplov- 
«cnt rrcnrM - 
Ul* fit uinfot 
County^ 

Mbrfftltc ru>llc t 
Mbrt» 
fkployrant 
fniject 



rortMouth rublic 



w 
z 
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AMD TWAIHINC TWSMm IN fflg 



« 



UptftiiUtive juowrity 

Title IX of the Older 
Americans Act of 
IHi 

(42 U.S.C. 3054> 



Title tx of the 
Oktet AAericAM 
Act oe IHS 
(42 U.S.C. )(»4) 



Title I, rubllc M>cts 
Oplnymnt Act of 197( 
(42 U.S.C, (707) 



Title t, Milic NDc\« 
Ofolo^t Kef, ot 197( 
(42 U.S.C. /707) 



A<»inittcrinr| <o»ncy _ _ 



Oepirtjwnt 
ot [4bor 



Dtotrtffent 

of U«or 



MRtlred 

Msoc. - 

Kunc. x>t 
Mtirtrt 



/ 



Nnrfotic 

Keiahore 
Stat* 

Isle of . 
Hiqht 
Oourtty ' 



OepMrtxicnt > OCfic* of City of 
of GcMnero* GcmcMic Nxfolk 
Dev*l0{>- 



DrpertJHcnt OCfic* of City of 
of OMneroe Coooonic toct»~ 

•ent j 



furpoee ot the pmgr^w *nd omo xrwd 

lb provide, (osurr and prtnou tweful 
•nd p«rt>tiM »«rJc opportunities in 
CQWunlty service «ctiviti«i foe unenptoyed 
lov<inoc«e persona sqes 55 snd over who 
h«e poor ei<>lov«ient pmapects. 



lb provl^f foster, snd pmnote useful 
sod psrt>tlM writ ocportJiitie^ i^f 
oomjnlty service jctivlties for 4Jnwf)Ii>ve»1 
loM^inooMe personA «ies 55 over %*n 
'hsve'ponr esployvient praqpecU 



*R> provide sffployvtent opportunities lot 
unisployed «nd bnrWrifiptoyed f»rww in 
sress of hU^ iin«>ployMnt thtouih 
oonstn^ion or'rvnovstion of useful 
pU)li^f«eilit{es. ^ 



(San* as Norfolk prolect.) 



' — f 
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P<irtici;unt^ 

-•4,500 J* 



^.M7 25 
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Senior 

Qanmlon 



ntoM Ut ASsiSTP owyimn vc twuwinc rwaaws » we 
»ic6ftt n. viJCiwiA, awc» hjkafcp tuniHi ^i^CaL VtXx i»77 vt 



S«fvlc« Act ot W% 
(42 U.SX. Mil) 



Vlrqlnla 
Offlo* 



South- 
eMtini . 
VininUr 

ATM 
Hcxltl 



Itrpio/ld* piit-tt»e opportunltlw foe 
l<v-lncoM perm, w* (0 and ovtr u> 
r«ni5rr woctlw ptwonito-pwuon ii«vIoM 
to Klult* with apKlaVor e«c«ptlor«l i>e«h, 
Ii«ludl«| »«vio»» to adult* hAvtnq d««lop- ^ 
wnUl dI»*bIlItU« or othar ao^clal nwda • 
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122 U.S.C. 2t01(b)) 
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fn* CM»dU, VlttAM* an] Uda «^ havt 
l«atttl«d In tha Unltad SUtcsi 
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" ^ tV«C'0TlV£-OfFl<je5i)Fn*HE PRESIDENT 
Ve V^^li ' OFFICE OF MANAGEMEKT AND BUDGET 

JAN 15 1973 , 



Mr. Allen R. Voss 
Director 

General. Government Division 

General Accounting Office \ 
Washington, D.C. 20548 

Dear Mr» Voss: 

This is in reply to your letter of November 6, 197^ to 
James Mclntyre- wherein you request the 0MB to comment < 
the draft report entitled "Federally Assisted Employment 
and Training: Need to Simplify a Myriad of Programs." 
We apprecljcted the opportunity to review this report. 
Following^e comments offered for your consideration. 

First, the report serves usefully to reaffirm a generally 
held understanding that there has been a substantial number 
of special purpose employment and training programs enacted, 
which now constitute a. complex set of programs for State 
and local governmental entities- to administer. We believe, 
however, that the number of programs and the apparent lack 
of coordination by itself is not sufficient to draw the 
conclusion that inefficiencies or waste exist. They cer- 
tainly rody, yet the report fails to substantiate this 
conclusion. Perhaps, for example, if this report clearly 
documented situations resu:tting in money not being spent 
wisely, planners and legislators could then focus on that 
problem. Overall, the findings and recommendations ace 
0 too general in nature. 

Second,^ lack of coordination in this area results largely 
because no single authority hafi the statutory mandate to 
influence^ the^tivi ties pf other separately mandated 
authorities. If it were substantiated that program 
effectiveness and efficiency would-be improved by desig- 
nating a lead authority, corrective legislation could be 
proposed. The report does *t\ot make the case, nor does it 
offer cleat guidance on how to judge which program authori- 
ty should have superseding authority if that were appropriate. 
In the near term there are circumstances where specific needs 
of overriding importance may dictate categorical measures. 

For example, four new categorical youth programs were begun 
in 1977 in response to immediate concerns about youth 
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unemployment. Authorization for three of them expire in 
198Q. Congresa ha« already stipulated that recommendations 
are required from the Executive Branch on inteqration and 
COnsToiidaticm'* Of these .and other y)'?u4:h and broader trainin9 
authorities pri^r to consideration of reauthorization, GAO 
could use the youth area as an opportunity for 3n in-depth 
study of possible overlap dind. duplic<ttj/5n. This c^uld oro- 

x.iioe'iy hard eyiden?»* >ar\cJ: thf: oaaiR /or c<•ncrf'^^> 
recoiwtieiia^ft j.ans ;tliat is lacxing in tne current report,^ 

With respect to study methodology, we recognize the resource 
an^ time benefit of targeting an inquiry in one representa- 
tive metropolitan area of the U.S. However, the area 
selected for the study (Tidewater Planning Region) is not 
homogeneous or socially integrarted as the report implies. 
It reflects an array of settlement patterns, diverse econo- 
mip activity, large geographic area and dispersed population 
concentrations. T^ese factors call' into question the ' 
interdependence/interrelatedness of the array of programs 
identified in the report, upon which the need for" coordina- 
tion is premised. In this connection it may be benef^iM^' 
to examine more than one metropolitan area and focus on a 
universe of programs already identified as competing. We 
believe this wil*l strengthen any case for revision of 
programs in this area in contrast to a study which selects 
a SHSA which is as. diverse as the Tidewater area. ' , 



If you or your representative would like to discuss our 
views further, please feel free to contact Thomas L. Hadd, 
Intergovernmental Relations Division (395-5156). 

Thank you again for the opportunity to comment on the 
draft report. 



_ _-GAO_^ote-t — Dftieted^comment^efers_to- raateriaJ^^conta-ined -in — 
the proposed report which has been deleted in 
the final report* 



(See GAO note.) 




Sincerely 



« 
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'•U.^rDcTKAK^MtNT Or L/.LOI. 
Of net or TMC scc«cta«y 

* " WASHINGTON 



JAN 1 6 1979 

Mif. Gregory J* Ahart 
Director, Human Resources Division 
United States General Accounting Office 
Washington, D.C. 20548 

Dectr Mr. Ahart: 

The draft GAO report, Federally Assisted Employ- 
roent And Trainingt Need to Simplify a Myriad of 
Programs is well researched and documented. Its 
conclusions with respect to the substantial num- 
ber of Employment and Training- Administration 
programs currently in existence *are valid, as is 
the observation that they involved, a considerable 
number of Federal Government Departifents and 
Agencies. The Department of I*abor notes the rec- 
ommendation to the 0MB to "explore alternatives 
to streamline the employment and training system, 
including consolidation of programs where feasi- 

ble-with -the-as si stance of the Secretary-of 

Labor." The Secretary will cooperate with any 
efforts that may result from this recommendation. 
They Will, of course, have ^o be coordinated with 
other Departments concerned with manpower pro- 
grams. As indicated in the report, implementation 
of the second ta^rommendat ion — to "submit proposed 
legislation to the Congress for program consoli- 
dation where necessary" — would have to depend 
on the outcome of the ^irst effort. Ito would al- 
so seem appropriate to allow time to observe the 
effect of the new Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act (CETA) amendments before acting on 
this recommertdatiqn. *• 

The Department would like to raise the followTng*** 
additional points wit^ respect to the above. The 
GAO Report accurately traces the history of man- 
power progr2uns, a history which is -closely linked 
to the social and economic changes that have oc- 
Qurr ^d in this country-since* 196^2v Comprehensive, 



tightly structured and controlled Federal programs 
of^the early days gradually gave way to those that 
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were able to respond more quickly to particular 
. needs resulting from changing conditions or from an 
^"increasing awareness? of existitig- need»v But, as a 
result, the number of programs proliferated. With 
the major reorganization of 1973 which put into ef- 
fect the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act, 
it was anticipated theit each jurisdiction wouXd 
focus on .those^.programa that, aerved.ats -special re- 
quirements and that many side-by-side efforts would 
I be eliminated. ^ 

In practice, many prime sponsors 'have made- only lim- 
ited use of their discretion to weed out programs, 
consolidate, or effect greater control over coordi- 
nation of efforts in existence. As a result, the 
. provisions for coordination originally incorporated 

. ^ in CETA Sections 103/ 104 and 105 were reemphasized, 

expanded and strengthened under the 1978 amendments. 

In addition, other actions have been initiated since 
the time of the GAO investigation which should ame- 
liorate some of the conditions referenced to in the 
report. Thu?, in line with ETA's desire to estab- 
lish guidelines which may be used by prime sponsors 
in developing and utilizing labor market informa- 
tion, the Department has developed and field tested 
a new training program on Labor Market Information 
and CETA planning. Over the next year, close to 
1,000 planners on staffs of the 460 prime sponsors 
will attend a 4 -day course coordinated by ETA's , 
Regional Offices. 

A redesign of the CETA information system, to become 
effective FX. 1980, is also planned. It will take 
into account reporting changes msmdated by the CETA 
amendments, including items dealing with program 
effectiveness as well as other changes necessary for 
program management purposes. , ^ 

We appreciate the opportunity to have reviewed this 
report. 

Sincerely, ' 

R. C. DeMarco 

Inspector General-Acting 

Enclosure 
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COMMONWEALTH of VIRQINIA 



Qpcf of the Qcutmor 
Kidanoiul 23219 



< Januaocy 4, 1979 



Mr^ Geegory J. Ahart, Director 
O. S. Omual Accounting Offioe 
Bmn Bfiaouroes Divislcn 
441 G Street, N.W. 
Hn^dngton, DC 20548 

DMT Mr. ftvati 

1 hkviri»vd0wed your draft stu^ o£ PfideraOly assisted enplqyinent and 
tzaining pcogzaos in the Southeastezn Tidewater Manpower Authority 
azea. Mhile I oocfur with the basic findings of the stud/r it wsuld 
be pnMture to dr^ final ocxtclusions on pzogran ooocdination fzon 
the present study. Itie recently enacted CESS Aoentents of 197t 
appear to sutetantially increase the oooxdinative rei^xxisibilities 
at the local level and tend to aneliorate the problen with Nationally 
fmded CE' iA yHj^iam ^ijrhjcd l a rt aas. Ltewtse , tig esbabl ishnent 
of a Private Industry Oouncil under Title VIX of the CETK Anendtoents 
should inure a better integration of ea|>lQvinent and training pi o^r a as 
in the private sector. Iherefiare, it vould be more ap p ro p ri ate to 
give the new system an^cpportuiity to demonstrate its effectiveness 
prior to asking reocnisendations to the Oongress on changes in Federal 
statutes. 

Cbordinatian at the State ani local level has been a major area of 
*"X^gK with our Ooundl and will continue to be so in the future. 
In an effort to eliminate t3M proliferation of jot) developers visiting 
padvtte esploversr we recently established a policy on this inatter 
(ocpy attached) . It is hoped that this will lead to positive steps 
in the refona of scne of the problems you described in ycur study. 
However, you vaMt reoognias that our overall ability to provide assis- 
tanoe in the developttnt of coordination at the local level is limiied 
by coi^traints on tine and staff availability. The ultimate success or 
failure of the local ooordinative system nust rest with the prine 
sponso r . « 

If I 'can be of further assistance please contact ms. 
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APPENDIX VIXI 



APPENDIX VIII 



Reference ; 

Section 107(b)(2), Comprehensive Employinent ^ni Training Act 
of 1973. 



II. 



III. 



Purpose; 

To provide policies and procedures to be used in the coordi- 
nation of Job development activities. 

Background; 

a. The cited reference requires the Council to make recom- 
mendations to prime sponsors and State agencies on ways 

• to improve the effectiveness of employment and train- 
ins procrams or services.' 

b. In many instances, employers have expressed concern over 
the large number of job developers from State agencies, 
contractors of prime sponsors » and others that call 
upon them about job openings. This unfortunate situation 
frequently- results in a refusal-on-the-part of employers 
to deal with any job developer and works to the detri- 
nent of the client. 



IV. Policy; 

State sfiencies and programs with a job development component 
and prime sponsors will contact the Virginia Employment Com- • 
mission (VEC) for the purpose of devi*loping a local plan of 
action for the coordination of job development where one does 
not exist. This agreement may include but is not limited to 
the establishment of a central clearinghouse for job develop- 
nent activities and the establishment of a joint employer- 
job development working group to facilitate coordination with 
the business comnninity. 

The VEC will be designated as the lead agency to coordinate 
job development activitios in the local area. 



Date 



Maurice B. Rowe» Chairm/n 
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APPENDIX IX APPENDIX IX 

M:ANP0WBR ATrTHORITY 



DeeeiKber 18, 1978 



Mr. Gregory J. Ahart 
Director 

U. S. General Acco\mting Office 
HuMn Fatpurces Division 
Washington, D. C. 20548 



Dear Mr. Ahart; 

Please find enclosed coments on the draft report of the Federally Assisted 
Enployntnt and Training: Heed to ^isplify Hyriad of Prograns. 




i Since: 



Marcellus C, Heath, III ^ '^ — 
Executive Director 



HCHifle 

nSncIosufe ' 



CiTiCI or CHCiAPCAKt-rNAHKCIN^HOIirOLK-raMTtMOUTM-HirrOCK • ViMClMIA. tCACM ANO COVMTlCt <tkK Of VICHT 

AMD SOUTH AK^TON 
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APPENDIX IX 



APPENDIX IX 



REPEHafcEO 



Fage r 



Pate 39-40 



Ncfcd to clarify the reference to local administration 
as having accounted for two-thirds of the twentyrlfour 
million but only having adadnisrrabive responsibility 
for* five programs. The statement as it now stands 
severely misrepresents local CCTA administration. 

The resulti^of the survey of es^loyees should be # . • 
specified as from those employers surveyed. 

The^job detention rate is not representative of program 
acccciplishments when used without an indication of 
formor CETA participants still employed although not 
witH-the employer of original placement. The result 
as stated ignores the reajlities of labor market behavior. 

T!h6 chart is technically accurate, however, it does not 
show coordination which does exist specifically bertwcen 
the local prime sponsor and the CMSC on four V>«rccnt (4%) 
.funded programs. That _saBW_deAiciency exists, jln the 
narrative body of the report. 

Employars will respond to a questionnaire baied logically 
upon what they know. It must bear some credibility to 
realize trat CfcTA clients do not. weat labels and would, 
be difficult to identify who came froa CETA and who did 
not. Z suspect the es^loyer response is more Indicative 
of employer participation in private sector OJT and hires 
"Croat that program? ^ 

Thi9 section On program coordination is a bit too 

-wmplKtix^r — The problem stem»-from^«gi*l«t^~deiivery 

systems that may ot may not intermingle at the level of 
xtq>lementation. The need to coordinate is not in response 
to program proliferation per se, but in response to 
servicrc delivery structures that should be mogt useable 
to the targeted client. *If legislation is fraught full 
of compromise and inadequate planning then so will the 
end product be. Specific linkages with specific purposes 
and supported by the federal agencies involved with 
^tmplonentation sl^ould be the path toward resolution. 



GAO note: 



(20593) 



Page references to the draft report were changed 
to correspond to page numbers in the final report. 
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UNITED STATES GEWERAL ACCOUlfTING OFFICE ' ' ' 
Report dated May 24, 1976 
By Gregory J. Ahart, Director 

(m 

THE OPERATION OF THE FEDERAL -STATE 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE SYSTEM 

^' BV^ Dr. Robert 0. Snelling, Sr. 

This report clelrly and undeniably castigates the United States Employment Service 
and Us Zm State Eraploycient Offices and its 28,400 employees for their unbelievably 
poor showing. ' . * 

a. They are placing virtually no one, and this is especially true of the un- 
eaployed. Although they claim to have ptaced 3.1 million out of 18.5 million appli- 
cants, or }fi in^pennanent positions, the fact% of the report show th^t it is more 
^ like placing 385,000 out of 18.5 million, or 2S (page. 4). Fifty-eight percent of 
the applicants d^d not even get a job referral, counseling or service of any kind 
(page 3^ Sixty to eighty-five percent of the appHcants^l^laced-themselves^gfr^)^ 
Only 8X of their placements were unemployment compensation claimants (page 4). Yet for 
252 of the jobs they had on file, they also had three, or more qualified applicants in 
their files, and 43X of the jobs on file had at least one qualified applicant in their 
files (page 10). They admit their placements dropped from 6.6 million in 1966 to 3-1 
million in 1975 (page 21), but blame it on other jobs they were required to do. In 
view of the fact that the bulkV these placements wire temporary in nature (see para- 
graph tx), their demise in placements was due tq tf* amazing growth of the temporary 
help industry (private enterprise) in this country during the same period. The , 
temporary help industry employed over 2.000,000 ^ple most of whom were placed on 
more than one assigrwent with a payroll totaling over 1.5 billion. 
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b. They are falsifying their figures by huge arwunts in order to obtain 

«ore federal funds. This asjounted to well over $2 million in one state alone 

tpage 7^" Fifty-six percent of the people, who they claimed they had 

placed said the state had not placed then (page 5). Fifty- two to sixty-six 

percent of those clained as permanent placements, over 150 days, were not 

(page 6). The U.S.E.S. claims S% of the iwtion's placements (page 22). Their 

\ 

nuaber of claimed placements, 3.1 million (page 4) would then interpolate into 
an astounding 62 million placements. Additionally, the U.S.E.S. claims- one- 
third of the job-seekers use them (page 21). They claim that 18.5 million job- 
seekers use theio (page 3.) This would mean an astounding 55.5 million job- 
seekers. Therefore, the 3.1 million is patently false, since it is inconceivable 
that 65 to 735 (depending on which of their figures you choose to use) of our 
8S million work force would change permanent jottf in one year. On the other 
hand, using their own figures (see paragraph f) a placement record of 385,000 
permanent jobs would be more In keeping and result in a 7.7 million permanent 
Job -changes per year, or approximately 12 to 14% of our work force. 

c. They are unilaterally, without proper legislation, changing their objective 
from placing the unemployed to placing the employed. While 86% of their applicants 
are within 10 miles of their present offices, they are planning on and moving to 
open new offices in suburban areas av/ay from those unemployed applicants (page 9). 
They openly admit ^hey are more effective in placing persons who are not un- 
enploj^ent Compensation claimants (page 16), ajjd they readily admit they are 
changing their focus from the intent of the Wagner-Peyser Act from placing the 
unemployed to the "job ready" employed (page 20 and 21). 
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d. Allovring the unemployed who desire to do so to rip off the na,tion by* 
not applying the "work test" rules, they raanagd to file a complaint against only 
3% of the 6.5 nil lion unemployment conipensation claimants on the vork test« And 
only ]% of the 6.5 mfllion claimants we're ienied ben^fUs Tpage 'ls).' they' are 
not even requiring unemployment coupensati'^n claimants ^to register for jobs 
(page 15 and 16), and G.A.O. considers the work rule as^ ineffective (page 24). 

e. In an effort to expand their alr^dy burgeoning bureaucracy, they 
are expe/Kiing a costly $100 million plus, which amounts to an over 20% increase 
In their budget, on a computer system that does not work. The results of the 
conpvtenz^d search for referrals at their top office in the nation were no 
d1fferej\t than results from offices doing e manual search (page 11).' The actual 
computer matches are no good, 802 were not usable (page 12). The conputer is not 
even being used In the offices where it is in service(pei5t 12). The G.A.O. has 
said thAt the computers have not proven feasible (page 23), however, the U.S.E.S, 
intends to utilize them regardless (page 22). 

f. Their ineffective service is costing the nation over $1,000 per place- _^ 
ment, which is way above what private enterprise would charge to do the same job. 
U.S.E.S. claims they have placed 3.1 million at arrestimated cQSt of $491 million 
(although the figure is probably much higher) for a cost per placement of SI 58. 00 
(page 22). The G.A.Q. study- shows that 50!: of 3.1 million placements is an out- 
right falsification (page 5), thus the placements should actually have been 1.55 ' 
million. The study showed that^50% of those claimed as permanent placements (over 
150 days) were in fact not. This reduces the number of placement^ another 775,000 
leaving 775,000 actual placements (page 6). They did jdmit that S0% of their 
placements were expected to la si under 150 days (some as short as 3 days)'. This 
reduces the 775,000 to *bout 385,000 (page 6). Dividing tKis into the $491 million 
estimated cost brings the cost per placement to $1,270. 
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hregularhies Claimed ■> 

iJ.S. Studyhig State Jo 
Service Charges 



J»y ailiCK EKVIN 
\Vor!it CapiWi Bute€u 
OKLUfOXJV CHY - Two 'f<leral 
es tint cvfiJ f med [f-tv are iUt 

jti' I op^Tai.wJ n U'e cma'ay 
(rum «yrd ' .ftvf .ujjal^ ' tivV 



if fifje f«jmtXf* if mvjJkl ^'kc- 

Ur««i{ned to .fK'u<*< diirKC^i*i.il nT<w 
, ;-^t-f .1^)7 f^wfdi Mvt taken 



-Haiflt na ilffjal practt^fi ncliid- 
n5 fjJijficaJioo o( job pUccmeuf xe- 

Gov OavM Bofen's ofri<e has re- 
ceived a Simitar coms'iitU 

\ »golKs ntan foi ine governor 
tit iias 'a>Vc4 tRe empfoymtflf tervtie 
'0 check ul» tht atl*«»t»o» s and iHat 
'it has Ue<n assjrfd li^At :he »«ency 
mil work with [he Uep^rtmenf (4 Ubcr 

It; (orXSuCt in au^lt 

MJhuuj'i ih< wu^'Oymm .erviw i* » 
hlale -,'erxy it .s ruJvJcd by the Wer*} 
;^«crfl(Ti«nt Jhrftojh ibe 0<:*arwiefM *{ 

The aumijer o. i*b ;<Mvert'ents js om 
fjCiv ijwernvriftjt '^ic iirawit o( 
^nd» <o.n^ w Jit er. ,/<*ym<j.l scr*tce , 



Tuba, OkUhoma, Sund^iy, January au, 1^77 



Tlie PBJ rnqmrv iS dftcrntUH if 

Mufces in th« employmetit service, 
wh* aslted no! to be tdemin*!, have 
cha:;Ai»that W^levei o/rtaa!! in Uie 
siMcy ha\ e trd* fiA false job ytacc- 
j, <Dt records (• bt made 

"ITiey claim f^ -ord* *cre faJstHtd 
>«t wut tteiriy j^flt M b glacetn^mt 
c .»nrfd by tht J Jllft. ai ency arc [fl - 

N'smei and •th *r mfcrmaiton were 
obiaated for tbcJ/il5«_Bl4Jsiiifllia^-l££ 

tji fled by the Co m i irehtft tivt Eyoflopiic 

rtfA IS a frd^fal }ub lf«mtng vA 
pijcement pregr »m that attempis t4 
pUce persons tn puUtc and private 
jobs. 

TlK em^oym y>t service bai « full- 
Vme employe *wt>« MOfiu with the 

CETAiifopamift Oklahoma Oty, * 
It CUT ]e(^mately daim as {tb pla> 

Mtnetits pcnoas that have a^ied far 

jobs tbf»uj:h the emptoymcnt service. 
Most of th« allexattoos afaiut the 

empUyment servtce involve a C£Ta 

SAimmer ywih program 

Walter Rapp. the chief admuiutrator 
for the OWahoma Employmtnt Se- 
curity Commission, denied that aay 
Commission employe had ever been In- 
s'rvctcd to falstfy agency records In 
Uct. he Mid employes are under spe- 



cific orders to guard against errorl !A 
re^rtrnji agency activities al all tin;u 
In addition. Rapp said. vali^atiOa 
" «udjts are roaide rejtularly b\ OESC 
persotviel and the Labor Department 

nrisere u always tft< pojsibUitv of 
lusnan error ' be said. ' bet we feel we 
have an ade^pate system of checks and 
balances to ketp eirtneoos information 
toAxnimmuaL." _ _ _ _ 

He said the last Ubor De^rtmest 
iyffil of OESC recordr showed the 
ageocv bad an error rate far below ihe 
ftationa] averajcc i 

Botb Xapp and OESC chairman John 
Say Green. *l Duncan said an inves 
OgatKn wooM be welcomed 




Tieicher claimed that be was trans 
tbift] after the Norman office was or 
dered by **«jpenor$*' to file rriorts- 
ttklw: aedit for )rt pJacements it 
kadn't made 

Joe Lofan head of the Employment 
Service division t^t includes Tulsa and 
OUahoma Ci», »ai^ that an 'n-house 
inv^ifatien by the state ageocy did 
Dot turn up anv wroflf; domg 

Fi^ffif f dfosofd his rn t iml fc't4» 
wyrr announced that a settlem^ ^iafl 
Keen reacbed 

? !F1et^herJa t^ffi; gied 
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CRECORV J. AHART, DIRECTOR, HANPOWER AKD ^^LPAiCS^IVISIOm I 
- ' BEFORE THE ^ , ^ , . *t 

i , ^COTWITTEE OH. MANPOWER AND HOUSING 
f HOUSE COMHXTTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS " ^ \ 
OK 

, THE OPERATION OF THE FEDERAL-STATE 
EMPLOYM^rr SERVICE SYSTEM 

Mr. Chalraan and Members of Che Subconsiiccee we are pleased Co be 
here coday Co discuss Che^ result;s of our reylev of che opera Clon of che 
Fjed^ral-Scace EmploymenC Service SysCea. Our discussion coday will focus 
/fxinsktily on chose specific niaccers In which yoa have expres^d parClcClar 
j^OC e r e s t^zn^ pr p^rt^ * sooe background and our* sugge scions for lop roving Ch€ 
. program. We^'Jlan Co discuss ^ , > a . 

1. The general performance level of che service In Ceros of 
sCaclsClcaX IndlcaCors. , -^-^ 

2. Cur obs erv/iC 155ns -wlch regard Co che Use being, made of Che Job ^^^^ 

\ 

\\ 

s by locll 



-Inforsacloa ^^rvlc«« 



The resulcs of che use of cbopuCers 
sacch appl hjiiifj wlch jJ^^penlngs. 



Service offices Co 



^^^Jy^ *^4£cClvcnftsa of che Service as a means ofSopplylng Che 



p vork'Cesc/requlremenC for uneoploynenC Insurance recipient: 
5. The cfforC^^^lng made by Che Service Co obcaln more job llsclngs 

Chrough bec^^er Service Cq prospeo/^lve ^ployers^ 
Our review was conducted at IS^^^cali Service offices In elghc 



oiecropollcan areas: I««AAngeles, jCallfomia; DetWer, ColoradT^; Chicago, 
Illinois; New Orleans^ uuislana; Camden, New Jersey; Philadelphia, 



Pennsylvania^ "Dallas » Texas; ^d 



Lake ClCy, Ucah. ^ese locaclons 



were s^lecced ,Co provide a broad geographic dlscrlbuclon jof metropollCan 
areas ^ch varying unenploymenC races. Two local offices— ^lie urban ^nd 
one ^u^rban^werfe ««rdcred IcTeach aiTtra VlBtred, exceptlir ^ait ^ike Clcy 
wher? only an urban office was selected. Tha£ office accounCe 
half of Ucah's acClvlcy. ^ 
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Ve also^sent questionnaires to a random sample of 800 employers, 600 
, applicants when local offices had reported as being hired, and 600 
applicants vho were still seeking employment through the Service* asking 

4 

them to comment .on their relationship, with the Service, other placement 
sources, and their evaluation of how effective the Service was In meetings 
their needs. We received and evaluated replies from 570 employers and 
762 applicants. 

BACKGROUND _ I 

The Service was established under the Wagner-Peyser Act iz 1933 to 
serve as 4 labor exchange for persons seeking work and employers with 
Jobs to fill. The Service is a cooperative Federal-State. system .of o\4r 
2,400 local employment offices in the 50 States, Puerto Rlco^ Guam, th6 
Virgin Islands, and thC|.Dlstrlct of Columbia. In addition to finding, 
jobs^for people and people for Jobs, the Service alsd makes available 
counseling, testing and other m^npdwer .services to Job seekers. Services 
offered to employers include assistance In developing Job skill require- 
ments ajiid providing labor market information. 

In addition to Its labor exchange mission, the Service is involved 
in the administration of 21 other laws, II Executive (TTfT^rs, and 14 . 
agreements with various Federal 'agencies, which require the performance 
of Specific duties relating to special target groups such as Vietnam era 
^ Veterans, the handicapped, recipients of fin^jp^fjflT^asst^tance under the 
Aid' to Families vljth Dependent Children program, food stamp recipients 
and workers engaged in training under the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training ACt* .A major responsibility of the Service is to administer the 

fo4called </ork-test for unemployment insurance claimants, llie law 

\ 

establishing the Insurance program has been interpreted to require avall- 
ability for employment as a precondition for ^igiblllty to collect 
unemployment compensation. 
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The Departncac of Labor allocates funds to the States for Service 
operations prisarily by means of a Balanced Placenent Fornula. The 
Coraula Is used to allocate funds based on perforsance. Since the fora- 
ula ties directly to perfomance» It^ls Intended to serve as an incentive 
for the continuing inproveaent of both quantity and quality of servlc^ 
rendered. The foraula also serves as an Instnment to assist State 
agencies in evaluating their performance. 

Although funding for the Service's activities has increased over the 
last 10 years, the nuaber of staff positions has teoalAed fairly constant, 
decreasing slightly la recent years. In fiscal year 1967, about $287.9 
nillion was obligated, funding ibout 31,500 positions. In fiscal year 
1976, the Departaent estimates it will obligate about $517.4 nxilllon to 
fund 28»A0O staff positions. * 
PERFORMANCE OF THZ SERVICE > 

The Enpl'oynent Security Automated Repo? Ang System Is^ tl?e Department 
of Labor prescribed statistics gatherlnjg system for the Service. It is 
d^^signed Co provide data on the characteristics of indlvldi^als served and 
on the services provided to them. 

national data showed that during fiscal year 19'75 about 18.5 million^ 
persons applied to the Service for assistance. Our analysis of the data 
shoved that about 10.8 million or 58 percent of the 18.5 million appli- 
cants did not receive service of any klnd» that is, did not receive Job 
referral, counseling, or testing. 

Using the national data we compared the Service's performance in 
fiscal year 1975 in placing applicants in Jobs and filling Job openings 
listed by employers with the goals established by the Departaent of Labor. 

1 • ' 

<^ 
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Our coaparlson showed chac che Se ce had placed 3.1 million or 17 
percent of its 18.5 oilllon applicants in jobs, this perfonsance was 
belov Che established goal of 22 percent. On the o^her hand, the Service 
had exceeded the Departaent's established goal of filling 60 percent of 
the job openings listed by ezsployers. Data showed that 5.8 oillion or 
73 percent of the 7.9 million job oj>enlngs w^ere filled. The difference 
between the data on placements, 3.1 million applicants, and jobs ^filled, 
5.8 million, results from the fact that many of the jobs listed are for 
a short duration. For example, about 53 percent of the jobs listed with 
the Service were expected to last less than 5 months. Consequently, 
many applicants were placed in several jobs during the year. ' 

^fost of the placements were In relatively low paying joba. Tor 
example, 55 percent of Che placements during fiscal year 1975 were in 
jobs paying less than $2.50 an hour. Also, many of the Jobs listed with 
the Service were with ^mployers who were not subject to the Federal 
minimum w^e laws. ($2.10 an hour In 1975.) We noted that about one- 
third of the placements' made In fiscal year were in jobs which paid 
$2.00 an hour or less. 

Of the 18.5 million persons registered with the Service, 6.5 
million were uneqjioyment insurance claimants. The Service found jobs 
for only 550,000 or 8.5 percent of the total claimants registered with 
the Service. The telatively low success rate in placing claimants is 
evidenced by the fact they comprised 35 percent of the total number of 
applicants, yet accounted for only about 18 percent of the persons placed 
in jobs. ^ * 

Asr previously stated, the Employment Security Automated Reporting 
System is the Department of Labor prescribed statistical data .gathering 
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syscea fol^ che Service and is che only source £roo which loforaacion on 
perforsance can be obtained. During our reviev> ve noced cbac che data 
did noc alvays accuracel/ reflecc performance. A Departsenc scudj of 
1974 placesenc daca in four Scales also shoved errors bad occurred in 
che accuaulacion of che daca. 

Errors In placeaeac daca ^ 
Ac each of che eighc oetropolican offices ve visited, ve senc 
quescionnaires co 75 randotily selected applicancs vho had been record 
by che office as being placed in a Job during Febnury 1975. One of che 
purposes of che quescionnaire vas co verify chac che applicants had found 
a job th?tuth che Service office. Of the 600 quescionnaires senc, ^ 
received responses f rota* 337 persons. Only 189, or 56 percent, o^ chose 
responding scaced chli& chey had accually been placed In a Job by che 
Service offices. The reaaining respondencs scaced they' did rioc find jobs 
or found Jobs by other seans. 

Service officials said chac reporcing errors can occur In several 
vays including: 

— Applicant vas hired buc never reporced for vork. The local office 
oay have verified chac the applicant vas Mred but did not follow 
up CO determine *lf the applicant actually entered on the job. 

— caployer did aot hire the applicant. The local office recorded 
the placement without verifying that the applicant vas hired. 

—Clerical or kej^punch error. The local office erroneously input 
the referral result as hired or recorded the wrong applicant as 
being placed. 

. V A Departsenc study of fiscal year 1974 data in Illinois, Nev Mexico, North 
Carolina, and Oregon also identified invalid placeaenttf. The study shoved 
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Chac Abouc 5,000, or 15 percent, of 34,000 reported pXaceaents in the. four 

States were invalid, the report Identified aajor causes of erroneous' 

placesents which vere sinlXar to those I Just described. 

In addition to overstating the nuaber of placements, we found that 

Che data did not always accurately reflect the duration of the jobs 

filled, the Service categorizes placesents by expected duration — 1 to 

3 days, 4 to 150 days» and over 150 days. The job duration is deterained 

at the tiae a job order is received froa^n employer and is based on the 

eaploycr's opiniod as to bow long the job will last. The Department 

considers pXacesents expected to last over 150 days as pemanent jobs. 
% 

To test the actual duration of pemanent placements, we randomly 
selected 323 reported placements in jobs expected to last over 150 days, 
and telephoned the employers 30 days after the reported hire date. After 
one month, only 52 percent of the applicants were still working. The 
Department's study showed similar result s^about 15,600, or 66 percent, 
of almost 24,000 persons reported placed in permanent jobs were no^ 
longer employed at the end of 150 days. 
Effect of inaccurate reports 

State and local office managers use the Employment Security 
Automated Reporting System data to compare their performance with 
established goals each quarter. The Department requires that any 
unfavorable variances be explained and corrective actions taken. Errors 
in performance reports affect these evaluations and could result in 
Inappropriate manag^ment^ecisions. 
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The Departaent allocates about 60 percent of Service funds to the 
States on the basis of their reported perfomance^^ A State's funding 
depends on how its performance coiapares to the national average. Because 
the forsula consists essentially of neasures of individuals served i job 
orders filled and the duration of the jobs, errors in performance data 
directly affect the, funds received by States. To illustrate, we recom- 
puted one of the larger State's funding allocation for fiscal year 1976, 

assualng chat it overstated individuals placed and jobs filled by 10 

1 

percent, and the duration^of placements by 25 percent. Under these 
assumed overstatements of performance this State's funding would have 
increased by about $2 million or 6.5 percent of its $30.7 million 
allocation. " 
JOB INFORMATIOK SERVICE 

The Job Information Service is a technique wherety an applicant can 
review job openings and be referred to one he selects wl^i;out ^n extensive 
interview and registration process. The applicant does much of the job 
screening usually done by interviewers in Individualized service. Service 
offices using the Information Service usually make available to interested 
applicants a display of available job listings on bulletin boards or 
TV-like viewers. 

The Department Introduced the Information Service concept on a 
national basis in 1971 after successful experiments in 10 cities. These 
experiment^ showed that 35 to 40 percent of an office's applicant work- 
load could be adequately served by the Information Service with a 

i^The remaining 40 percent is allocated on a specific funding basis for 
activities such as rent* postage, and other nonplacement items . 
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■inimtm of assistance from office personnel. In 1975 » « Departi^ent 
official estisated that at offices using the Inforsation Service, 60 
percent of the placenents could be attributed to the system. 

The Departcent engaged a contractor in 1975 to examine the use of 
the Inforoation Service in l^al offices. A sail survey and follow-up 
telephone survey by the contractor in August 1975 indicated that about 
1,000 of the approximately 2,400 Service offices had some type of 
Information Service, varying from a single viewer or hard copy of job 
orders to many viewers and Job search materials. Available information 
also showed that the use of the Information Service varied among States. 
For example, only 3 of 43 offices in Hassachusetts reportedly used the 
system compared with 20 of 22 Connecticut offices. The Information 
Service was reportedly not used in large metropolitan areas such as New 
Tork Cicy, Indianapolis, and Oklahoma City. 

. Thirteen of the 15 offices we reviewed used the Information Service 
to varying degrees. The remaining two offices did not use the system. 
At the ^oeal of seven offices located in i^aI!S,as, Denver, Los Angeles, and 
Salt Lake City, applicants were encouraged to ose the self-service screen- 
ing system and it accounted for many referrals. For example, about 85 
percent of the referrals at one of^oce in Los Angeles resulted from the 
Information Service. It was used less at each of the two offices in 
Chicago and Philadelphia. Xhese offices relied more on interviewers 
matching applicants with the Jobs and the Information Service was not as 
large a factor in making referrals. For example, at a Chicago office, 
only 10 percent of the referrals to Jobs were attributed to the self- 
service system. Although the two New Jersey offices were equipped to 
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-operate aa Inforaatloa Service, the job data that was displayed was a 
week old and not useful to the applicants. As a result the system was 
not used. The two offices we reviewed la New Orleans did not .have an 
Information Service and relied totally on Interviewers matching appli- 
cants with the jobs. 

Because the Information Service requires that an applicant visit the 
Service office, we Included In our questionnaire to applicants questions 
concerning the accessibility of the offices to the applicants. Based on 
the results of the questionnaire we found^ that 86 percent of the appli- 
cants ;ived within 10 miles of an office, and 73 percent resided within 
20 minutes of the offices. Host of the appUcants responding to our 
questionnaire adrised that the self-service system was easy to use and a 
good way to present available jobs. 

During otir discussions with managers of offices using the ^ ^ 

Information Service all but one stated that without it more staff would 
be neSie& to maintain th^^ present level of service. For example, at tlie 
Denver urban offict, which relies heavily on the Xnfo^rmatlon Service, the 
manager *litlma ted that his present staj^ of 24 would have to be increased 
to about 50 persons if the system was not used. Most managers stated 
that in addition to freeing -personnel, the Information Service 

—enables applicants to review and consider a wider range of jobs} 

—lets applicants quickly determine if a suitable job opening is 

V 

available; 

— Incnr^es the number of job referrals; and ^ 
---iTicreases the frequency of applicants visiting the Service. 
We found that oVer two-thirds of the job referrals occurred while 
the applicant visited a Service office and was served by the Information 
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Service and/or Individualized aervice. The reoaining referrals resulted 
fron a process called file search. 

File search occurs when, in the applicant's absence, an interviewer 
uses a previously coopleted application to match the .applicant with a Job 
opening. File search can sonetiaes produce referrals to jobs not filled 
by persons visiting an office. However, the effectiveness of file search 
is haapered by the volume and quality of applications, lack of tloe, and 
difficulty in contacting applicants. ^ 

We randomly selected 375 unfilled job orders — 25 at each of the 15 
local offices— and searched applicant files to see how many applicants^ 
were suitable for each job order. Our file search revealed that there 
was at least one applicant qualified for 160, or. 43 percent of the 375 
unfilled jobs. In addition, there were three or more qualified appli- 
cants for 25 percent of the jobs. 

Service office personnel generally agreed that the matches we made 
were valid. They said they had not made the matches primarily because of 
Insufficient time available for file search. 

There were other problems with regard to the effectiveness of file 
search as a means of matching job openings with qualified applicants. 

Applications at some offices were often not useful for file search- 
ing either because the applicants were no longer seeking employment or 
because the applications did not contain sufficient information on the 
applicants* qualifications. For example, 69 of the 100 applications we 
reviewed in New Jersey were not useful for file search for these reasons. 
About 90 percent of the applications reviewed in the two Chicago offices 
did not show the applicant's minimum acceptable salary. 
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Ve also found chac file search is of cen unproduccive because 
applicancs when aacched vich job openings often cannoc be reached co 
refer chea co che job^. Ac each of che 15 offices, ve randoaly selecced 
50 accive applicancs and accenpced co reach chea by celephone. Abouc 
cvo'-chirds of che 750 applicancs could noc be reached or vere npc avail- 
able for job referral. The primary reasons Included no phone, che phone 

" — '«% 

was ouc of service, or che person was already employed. In Utah, che 
^Service notified applicancs by nail about possible job referrals if chey 
did i^c have telephones. Like the telephone;^ contacts, the response rate 
to the sail cards was about 25 percent. 
COMPUTERIZED JOB .HATCHING 

A coQputerized oatching systea is basically one of autonated file 
search in which a conputer aatch'es a Job's requireaents with applicants' 
qualifications. The Depattaent began computer aatching experiaents in 
four Scaces — New York, Wisconsin, California, .and Ucah — In che 1960 's. 
The Dej^arcsent escablished a 5'year plan scarcing in fiscal year 1976 co 
expand coapucerized aatching nacionwlde ac an esclaated cost of $100 
aillion. 

Ve found that the effectiveness of coaputerized job aatching, like 
aanual file search, is liaiced by the voluae of applications, ciae faccors 
and dlfficulcy in concaccing applicancs. We included Salt Lake City in 
our review because the Departaent considered it to have an excellent 
coaputerized aatching systea. We found that the coapucer accounted for 
29 percent of the job referrals at the Salt tike City office — a level not 
substantially different froa the levels achieved by offices performing 
manual file search. 
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Utah officials stated that about 60 percent of the computer matches 
vtre not us^d because Interviewers 

— detersined the EUitch was not suitable because of such factors as 
the registrant's work history, or attitude, or transportation 
probleos, or 

— ^erc too busy serving applicants in the office to review tooputer 
Batches. 

The officials estlaated that half of the reoaining aatches were not used 
because <he Service was usable to contact the^ registrants to refer them 
to Jobs. ' ^ 

The Sale Lake City office had about 20^000 applif:ations on file in 
the computer. Although the computer's speed handled this volume, the 
tiatches that resulted included persons not actively seeking or available 
for ^rk. We also observed that interviewers did not have time to review 
all Job matches. ^ 

Ve randomly selected SO active applicants a^d^ttempted to reach them 
by teleo|ione. Thirty-nine or 78 percent of the applicants we selected 
either cotild not be contacted or were not available for a referral. Nine 
of the 20 persons we were able to contact were no longer seeking ^mployment. 

The computer does not guarantee that all possible referrals will be 
made. We selected 2U Jobs which the Salt Lake City office had not filled. 
Each Job had been open for at least 5^ days. With the help of Service 
personnel, we used tjie computer to match available applicants to the Jobs. 
Twenty-nine suitable applicants "w^tfc available for 9 of the 24 Job 
openings. The Salp Uke City office had referred only one person to one 
of the nine Jobs. 
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EmCTlVENESS.iOr WORK-TEST 

Za order co coHecc imeeploynenc insurance a claimant must meet c^he 
requireaencs of the "work-test" rule. The rule requires a clalaant to be 



test rule applicants are generally required to register with the Service. 

The Departaettt's operating instructions require the Service to 
report to the Unenploynent Insurance office any infonaation it obtains 
regarding a clalsanc's availability for work. The Service is to report 
instances when a claimant: 

—refuses a referral or does not respond to a request to cone in 
for a referral; i 

—does not appear for a job Interview; 

— declines a Job offer; 

— doe5 not report for work after accepting a job; or 
— by sone action or stateoent leads the Service to question his 
availability for vork. 
During fiscal year 1975, the Service reported to Unemploynent Insurance 
offices on about 206, OOO claljaants who may not have complied with the 
work-test. Only about 60,000, or 29 percent, of these reports resulted 
in clainants losing benefits. These persons represented about 1 percent 
of the 6.5 nillion clainants registered with the Service. Many eligi- 
bility questions do not result in disqualification from benefits because 
Uneaployae*nt Insurance office staff (1) cannot obtain sufficient evidence 
that a. claloant did not appear for a Job interview and (2) are uncertain 
about what claiaant actions indicated *<jnavallabllity for work. 



available for and actively^seeking suitable work. To conply with the work 
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Ve examined 331 randotaly selected Service reports questioning 
claloant's* «llglbUlty of which only 30 resulted In disqualification of 
benefits. In oany Instances the clalaant was not disqualified because 
the reports could not be substantiated. For exaople, clali^nts ofttfn 
stated that they appeared for Job, Interviews and th^ Uneoploproent 
Insurance office staff could not obtain substantive evidence froa Che 
prospective enployer that the clalaxant did not appear. Also, the staff 
often excused clalaartts when they did not appear for a Job' Interview 
^because the claiaants said the Job location was Inconvenient or the pay 
Inadequate. This occurred despite the' fact the clalaants knew the 
location and wages of the Jobs before accepting referrals. 

Other factors which Influence the effectiveness, of *the Service as a 
means of applying the worl^-test rule are the relatively low paying Jobs 
that are listed and the fact that certain groups of claimants generally 
cannot benefit fron Service assistance. As stated previously, the 
Service has had relatively little success in finding Jobs for claimants- 
placing only 550,000 or 8.5 percent of the approximately 6.5 million 
claimants during fiscal year 1975. 

The low pay of many Jobs listed at the Service make sv it difficult to 
refer and place claimants. For example, in the eight States reviewed ,thd 
average weekly Insurance benefit for a single person ranged fron 59 to 94. 
percent of the average wage after taxes of Jobs listed at the Service. 

The Department specifically Identified the following groups of 
clalnants who could be exempted from Service registration for purposes of 
the work^tcst requirements: (1)' claicants having a continuing job attach- 
ment with reasonable assurance that esployaent will be resumed, (2) 
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workers who jvcrfora Jobs available exclusively .through unions in which 
ehey are in ^ood standing, and (3) individuals in occupations where * 
placeaent custosarily is czade by other nonfee charging placement 
facilities such as professional associations. 

Scudies^sponsored by the Departaent between 1969 and 1973^showe<i 
that about 40 percent of all claimants* trould not appreciably benefit fron 
eaployaent assistance froa the Service, and therefore their registration 
would not constitute a valid work-test. Applying the results of these 
studies to the workload of 16 States for fiscal year 1973, the Department 
estimated that these States cocpleted 1.4 aillion work registrations for 

claiaants In this category, ^ ^ • i 

■I T 

In cases where registration with the Service does not provide a 
work-test, other aeans can be uSed to provide rees^loyaent assistance 
to ciaisants and legiCiaAtely apply the work-test. For exanple, the 
Department has suggested that Uneiaployaent Insurance office staff conduct^ 
periodic indepth eligibility interviews with claiaants geared toward 
determining their active work <ieirch efforts. In addition, Ahese inter-. 
vieM^can be used to provide information to the claimant about the Job 
market. a 
Efforts to reduce workload 



Several States attempted to reduce the registration workload. in 
various waysj during fiscal years 19/4 and 1975. California adopted a 
temporary policy to accocmodate the increased workload generated by a 
high urtcaployaertt situation. For example, the suburban *Los Angeles^ 
office completed detailed applications only for: ^ 

—claimants with occupations for which 10 or core job openings 
were currently available; 
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—^recently discharged veterans vho vere also clalnants; and 

—food stamp recipients. 
The tine spent on applications decreased 3a percent With the policy 
change. However, this registration pbllcy vis scheduled to end when 
uncaployncnt noraallzed. . 

^""^ In Dallas the offices registered oost claimants, but allowed thea 
to review job listings or tequest Interviewer assistance on a voluntary 
basis. KeJjlbserved during a 3-day test period that about 40 percent, of 
the clals^ants chose not to consider the jo^s listed at the Service. 

On October 1, 1974, Hew Jersey ended mandatory Service registration 
of elalaants. Instead, tht State Invited clal^nts to register with che 
Service If they wanted or needed help In finding a job. New Jersey comr 
pared the experience of the first 6 months under Lhe new polTcy with the 
saae period during the previous year. Total registrations decreased by 
over_50 percent ^ but New Jersey was able to place nearly the^sacie number 
of individuals during the test period as it did during the previous , 
period. This occurred despite a 32 percent drop in the number of jobs 
listed which was largely attributable to an increased unemployment rate. 
The director of the Kew Jersey agency dre^ *the ^^ollowlng conclusions 
from the, study. ' ^ 

*■ — The Service is much more effective in placing person^ «ho are not 
claimants. ^ " ' 

—Claimants who voluntarily register are more likely to be placed 
than involuntary registrants. 

— Th« Service can provide a more effective placement service to both 

, applicants and employers under the voluntary registration systefii. 
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The Director also stated that the reduced registration worlcload 
allove4 40 personnel to be diverted froa registering applicants to 
piaceaent activities. He beli«ved chat 2,400 fever placesents would liave 

occurred If the 40 reassigned personnel had to cooplete registrations 

J 

Instead of . being freed to perfom placeaent duties. * 
PglOYER SERVIC£S 

the prinai^r, purpose of the esployer services pro^^ao is^^to generate 
an Inflow of job openings in the voluae and occupational variety necessary 
to satisfy the job needs of applicants. ^ 

One of the principal elenents In a good esployer relations progras 
is personal contact with potential esployer^s^o^ncourage their use of 
Che Ser/lce for oeeting their personnel requiresents. 

At Che else of our review, che DeparcnenC had noC esCabllshed 
staffing scandards for esployer relac ions ac local offices, Underscand- 
ably, the level of local esployer relaCions acCiviCies varied consider- 
ably dC Che locaCions we vlslCed. 

During 1975 Cl|/e De^arCsenC drafCed esployer relaCions guidelines 
which IC plans Co j<ilsCrlbuCe Co che SCaCe agencies. The guidelines 

recocxcend ChaC loc^l offices should conCacC, by phone and/or personal 

I I ^ 
visics, 25 Co 46 percenc of che employers in Ch'^ area Chey serve. 

^S^CtiXSn df employers included in the conCacc {>rograa is Co be based 

on placesenC poCendal indicaCed by factors such as (1) number of 

workers csployed, (2) Curnover races, (3) naCure and qualiCy of 

openings and (4) ne«i<^ for placesenC service. A DepartnenC official 

advised us furthec^Chac eath esployer included in Che employer conCacC 

progifas should Ve phoned lor vlslCcd a sinlnus of four Cices a year. 
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In Philadelphia and Kew Jersey, eaployer service representatives 
yere assigned by local cffflces« At the Philadelphia- suburban office, 
^tvo representatives were responsible for about 500 scall employers and 
130 larger employers in the area« They visited about 15 percent of the 
saall employers and a third of the larger eaployers each conth. In 
addition, they contacted about 200 core employers by telephone each 
months In contrast, the Cacden and Burlington, Kev Jersey offices 
devoted few resources to caployer services. At the Catden office one 
representative vas assigned to service all 4,700 eaployers in the area; 
while at the Burlington office with 3,000 employers in the area, no 
employer representative was assigned* 

Los Angeles and Denver present a similar contrast In service levels. 
Both localities operated regional employer service offices which were 
responsible for areas served by several local officels^ 



eels, \ 



The office serving the Los Angeles suburban arna^Jjad~zpp^5xlmately 
18,000 employers in its jurisdiction— 'three representatives serviced the 
area*^ Each month they visited about 40O employers in person and called 
about 100 others. The office serving the urban Los Angeles area* allotted 
4«5 personnel positions for serving 27,000 employers and making 500 
contacts each month. If the new Department employer relations guidelines 
had been in effect during fiscal year 1975, the office scirving tjhe Los 
Angeles suburban area would have to have contacted between 1,500 and 
2,800 employers each nonth, and the urban office between 2,300 and 4,100. 
Service officials stated that additional personnel were not available to 
provide the needed employer relations services. 
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Denver aalncalned a higher level of eaployer relacloos accivicies* 
Boch offices ia^JJenver were served by scaff assigned eo che sase regional 
office which vas r^ponsible for about 20,000 eaployers. The office vas 
staffed vrich an employer relations supervisor, nine esployzent service 
representatives, and four staff assistants*' In a typical conth the staff 
contacted about 1,200 eaployers by telephone or in person. 

A good eaployer delations progran also Involves provi(iing the kind 
of service to caployers that ^will create confidence in the Service as a 
reliable source for seeting all of their personnel needs, 

Ve sent questionnaires to 800 esployers to obtain their vievs on the 
effectiveness of the Service. Analysis of the 570 returned qt)<9tionnaires 
shoved that although employers ire not charged for services, alcost 60 
percent of the eoployers did not list all their job openings vith the* 
Service. Ve coopared the type of jobs esployers listed to the occMpationL 
of persons thejr eaployed, and found that most respondents eaploying 
clerical workers, laborers, and equlpeent operators listed those kinds of 
jobs with the Service. However, only 10 percent of the eoployers having 
aanagerial enployees listed that kind of position. Sinilarly, less than 
25 percent of the eoployers vith professional positions, for exasple 
accountants and engineers, listed these openings. 

Ve asked eoployers to rate the effectiveness of referral services In 

teros of applicants' qualifications, the nuaber of referrals sent, and 

i ' 
tt»«^ness for each of nine Jc[b classes. Eoployers ranked skilled workers, 

nanagers, and professionals as the three occupations least effectively 

serviced, and service .vorkers , laborers, and equlpeent operators' as the 

oost effectively served groups. . i 
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Most employers did not rank the Service as their first choice for 
referrals. They ranked newspaper ads and referrals by existing enployees 
ahead of the Service. ^ 

We rand<5^y selected a total of 369 job orders which had not been 
filled at the 15 offices reyiewed. Telephone contacts with the employers 
disclosed that 279^(76 percent) of the jobs had been filled by other 
oeans. Newsj^aper ads, personal referrals, walk-ins, and private agencies 
were the najor sources of referral. About one-third of the employers 
said they were dissatisfied with the Service primarily because of the 
poor quality of applicants referred and an insufficient number of 
referrals. 



All the questionnaire respondents reportedly listed jobs with «^ 
Service, but only 55 percent of the employers stated they had been con- 
tacted by Service staff i& the past^^ear. Kost respondents also said, 
they had not changed their use of the Service in the past 3 years* 
According t;o the employers, the most important servic^es employer rela- 
tions personnel could provide were (1) to learn about employer personnel 
needs, (2) expedite referral service, and (3) solicit job orders. 

Before concluding, I would like to provide a brief description of 

the changing role of the Service since its inception, a summary of the 

I 

information we have provided and our suggestions for improving the 
performance of the Service. .^^ 

Since its establishment in 1933, the Service s focus and the labor 
eai|cet in which it participates have changed. Unlike 1933, the Service 
now competes with a aultitude of other placement activities. From that 
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cospetitloQ, It eaerges «n Agency serving a relatively soall and 
specialized segcent of the labor aarket-**jobs and persons charact%rized 
by low pay. ^ 

Originally conceived as a labor-exchange for persons seeking work 
and employers with Job openings co flllf the Service cook on a broader 
range of oanpover activities as part of the World War IX effort. In the 
face of acute canpower shortages, It assisted In recrultihent and manpower 
tttllizaclon activities. 

Another big change In focus occurred In the late 1960 's and early 
1970*s. In line vlth the legislative esiphasls on the disadvantaged, the 
Service provided Intensified and Individualized service to people who 
experienced the nost difficulty In getting and holding jobs* This 
eaphasls diverted attention froo the Job^-ready and^^j^^ulted In a sharp 
decline In Job orders and placements. The number of nonagrlcultural 
placements dropped from 6.6 mllllott In 1966 to 3.3 million In 1971. 

After 1§71 eaphasls tu^ed to Increased placeaent of all people, 
the Job-ready and the disadvantaged. Increased productivity (more 
placements) as well as placement of Individuals in certain target groups 
was emphasized. The Department plans to expand the Service's penetra- 
tlon In the labor caarket from the fls^caX ^year 1975 level of 6.3 million 
nonagrlcultural Job openings to 8.5 allllon listings by fiscal year 1979. 

In August 1974 the Bureau of Labor Statistics ^5LS) repo^rted on Its 
study of how people found employment. The statistical study pertained 
to 10 nllllon persons uho Sought and found work during 102, BLS 
reported that although a third of the job seekers used the Service, 95 
percent of the job placements occurred through other means. The major 
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sources vere: applications dlrecdy to enployers (35 percent), friends 
and relatives (26 percent) , and newspaper ads (1^ percent). Private 
eaploynent agencies and the Service, each accounted for about 5 percent 
of the placecents, ^ _ 



The BLS Study also shoved the occupations and education levels of 
Che people placed by the various eaploynent sources. The Service 
accounted for only 1,8 percent of the professional and managerial job 
placesents. It was oore successful with clerical workers (6.7 percent), 
service workers (5,7 percent), and nonfara laborers (5,9 percent). 
Similarly, the Service accounted for 9.6 percent of the persons f>laced 
who completed 8 or less years of school, but only 2, A percent of the 
placements of college graduates. 

The BLS findings are consistent with our analysis of Service 
performance reports* Our analysis showed that the Service Is primarily 
a placement service for low-paying Jobs. Almost 52 percent of the place 
ments during fiscal year 1975 were In Jobs paying less than $2.50 an 
hour; and one-third paid $2,00 or less an hour. During the year, the 
Service spent an estimated $A9l million to place 3,1 million persons — an 
average cost of $158 for each individual fJlaced, 

The Department plans to achieve more and better Job placements by 
spending substantial sums to establish computerizecT Job matching nation- 
wide and improving employer relations. Because the Service does not 
create new Jobs, it increases its performance by obtaining a greater 
portion of the placement transactions that occpr in the labor market. 
The Department has not related the Service's expansion to an identified 
level of employer and applicant needs. Moreover, while the Department 
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plans to expand the conputerized Job matching system, it has not been 

conclusively deaonstrated that this systen will significantly improve 

the Service** ability to bake core timely or accurate job natche?. 

Since there are many competing sources for filling jobs,, the Service 

* 

in order to improve its performance must match applicants <vith available 
jobs quickly. The Department plans to implement computerized job matching 
on^H^oationvide basis, however, this process is subject to many of the 
same problems associated with manual file search. We suggest that before 
incurring the cost of implementing the computerized job matching system 
nationwide, the pepartment reevaluate the benefits that could be achieved 
by the system. • 

We believe that the less costly Information Service enables the 
Service to provide its applicants the opportunity to consider a wider 
range of available jobs, facilitates a more timely i^tch of applicants 
with job openings, and should enhance their chances in being placed in 
a job. Therefore, we suggest that the Department identify those offices 
which could improve their performance by implementing the Information 
Service and encourage them to establish such systems. 

Since the Service has many more applicants than available jobs, its 
employer services program is particularly important if it is going to 
obtain more job openings. The Department has established ci^teria for 
personal visits and telephone contacts that employer services staff 
should make to employers and has established a broad goal to obtain a 
larger share of job openings^ However, the program lacks direction in 
terms of Che kinds of job openings that should be sought. As stated 
previously, the Service has, over the past years, acquired the image of 



a labor exchange function for lov^paying, short duration jobs. This has 
not only l^anpered the Service's ability to laprove .its perfomance, but 
has reduced its effectiveness in enforcenent of the work-test rule for 
uneDploynenX insurance recipients. 

We^uggcst chat the Departcent establish goals that would encourage 
the Service to upgrade the types of jobs that it ,can offer its applicants 
and to seek a wider range of jobs to better meet the needs of a larger 
ttuaber of its applicants. 

We suggest that the De^rt^ent examine the application of the work- 
test nile to deteralne why it has been largely ineffective. 

The accuracy of data produced by the Employment Security Automated 
Reporting Syst^ is Important to the management of the Service at the 
l&cal. State, and Federal levels. Without accurate J^erformance data, 
success in placing applicants and filling jobs cannot be reliably 
measured or evaluated and resources applied equitably. Therefore, we 
suggest that the Department take the action necessary to insure that the 
Service verify the validity of reported placements and that adequate 
follow-up is made to verify the accuracy of the reported duration of the 
placements. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes our prepared statement. We will be 
pleased to respond to any questions that you or' .other members of the 
Subcocaaittee may have. 
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